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“The Old was a system in which men remembered, and the New is a system in which they aspire,” 
H. W. BRECHER. 


“T HAVE a letter from our friend A. expressing his grief that we 
find it necessary to allude to the presidential election as we do. In 
September we had another from B., whom I do not know.” 

‘I heard of two other people who had the same regret ; and I saw 
the two letters where you left them for me. Curiously enough, all 
four of these critics held conclusions opposite to ours on the presi- 
dential question. I have not yet learned that any of the persons 
who agreed with us in that, thought the discussion of it was out of 
place.” 

“ No, no: I never thought that they would disapprove these arti- 
cles. To tell the truth, I never expected that they would be much 
liked by people on the other side. When they were prepared and 
printed, there were a good many people on neither side who needed 
instruction ; and I printed the papers for them.” 

“For my part, I am sorry that Mr. Adams and Mr. Blaine, Senator 
Patterson and Senator Wilson, were too much occupied to send us 
their articles also, as we hoped. We would have strained a point in 
postage, and ordered in an extra sheet or two for them.” 

“ Well, why in the world should anybody have thought that ‘ OLD 
AND NEw’ would not express an opinion in the canvass? Pray, is 
there any other subject on which we have not expressed opinions, or 
permitted our correspondents to express them ?” 

“ Certainly: there are many subjects. We never expressed our 
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opinion as between polonaises and overskirts, or between paletots and 
dolmars.” 

“Fudge! Was there ever a subject of one-tenth the importance 
of this on which » our pages have not expressed a judicial opin- 
ion?” 

** Now your question is sensible. I trust there is not: I should 
expect to be impeached at the next proprietors’ meeting if there 
were. The magazine was established for the purpose of discussing, 
and, as far as possible, of training, all Life in America, and of accus- 
toming our readers to look at all Iasccmeg under the light of princi- 
ples, or, if you please, of ideas.” 

“It was to be, as I always say, ‘a magazine with a purpose.’ I 
wish you would take that for its second title.” 

* You have told us so before. But we never chose to take that 
title, because it sounds presumptuous. When we call ‘OLD AND 
New ’ ‘ The People’s Magazine,’ we call it so because it is open to 
the discussion of all subjects which affect the People’s Life.” 

“ This is all very fine,” said Mrs. Carter, who sat by knitting on 
that eternal blue stocking. ‘ But you all know that people expect no 
such thing in a monthly magazine; and that, North, South, East, and 
West, there were hundreds of nice people who groaned when they 
saw twelve good pages taken up with ‘ nothing but politics.’ ” 

“ That was because Mr. would not let us use his name. If I 
could have said, ‘ By the author of ——,’ when I made up the cover, 
these unknown hundreds would have bitten quick and hard. Still, 
I grant what yousay. The monthly magazine generally does attempt 
to amuse or entertain, and does all it professes when it amuses or 
entertains. But we, from the first prospectus which we published 
till now, have declared, that besides amusing, and besides entertain- 
ing, we meant, if we could, to improve the personal, the social, and 
' the national Life of America. We knew we had not much power 
that way ; but what we had we meant to use.” 

“ Still, you see, there are four people (and you admit that one of 
them is a man of sense) who think you could have done this without 
what people call a political article. I don’t doubt there are many 
other people who think so.” 

“Nor do I. _ But that makes no difference so long as we do not 
think so. I am disposed to think that all such misconceptions, like 
the kindred notiou that the pulpit can get along without discussing 
politics, belong to Old-World habits, —to the system, as Beecher 
says, where men remember. Now, ours is the system where they 
aspire. This notion comes from the Old-World idea that politics is 
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the trade of one class, preaching the trade of another, literature of 
another, and criticism of another; and that each class should, as the 
catechism says, do its duty ‘ in that state of life unto which it shall 
please God to call them.’ Granting this, it was as impertinent in 
the old country for men of letters to interfere with politics as it was 
for a bishop to vote against the ministers.” 

‘Or, as the Dutch governor said, for a cobbler to mend watches.” 

“ Precisely so; and that heresy lingers in America to this hour. 
What is worse, the rule, or the prejudice, is made to work the other 
way. I remember a distinguished New-York politician who said in 
talk that the clergy were bound to be silent about political affairs 
they do not like, because, as he said, they expected the laymen to be 
silent on matters of religion they do not understand. ‘ I am expected, 
you see, to hold my tongue about the doctrine of the Trinity; and I 
do: let him do his part, and hold his tongue about the Nebraska 
bill.’ For this was in those days. But all this belongs to antedilu- 
vian times. -Such men do not, in the least, know what country they 
are living in.” 

“‘ No, indeed. And I suppose that our journal has no more impor- 
tant business than to teach them; to show that each child of God is 
king and priest, — king as much as he is priest. In other words, each 
man has a vital and organic connection with the government into 
which he was born, and must lend a hand in it, speakhis word in it, 
and give his vote in it. At the same time, he is in vital and organic 
connection with the Christian Church into which, also, he is born. 
At his peril, he must lend a hand in it, speak his word in it, and give 
his vote in it. For him to refuse to act in the Church because he 
has devoted himself to the State, or for him to refuse to act in the 
State because he has duties in the Church, is as if Max there should 
refuse to eat his bread because he had drunk his water, or refuse to 
drink his water because he had eaten his bread.” 

“ There is only one thing more absurd and more wicked.” 

“ What is that?” 

“It is Fitz-Altamont’s indifference, or Flora MacFlimsey’s igno- 
rance. ‘ Ah, dear, no! ah,dear! Ye don’t s’pose I care for this dirty 
politics, do ye? Ah, no! I’ve taken my passage for Havre, ah! 
“Ville de Leon,” ye know. Ah! I can’t stand all this dirty stuff, ye 
know.’ And so he sneaks off to drink French wines instead of Ken- 
tucky whiskey, and to leave you and me to earn the rents and divi- 
dends which Cisco and Cooke will remit to him.” 

“ Two men I loathe, and no third. First, the huckstering trades- 
man who unites in naming a ticket with the men whose principles he 
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despises, so that he may obtain a clerkship, or may plunder the 
treasury. ® 

* A second man I loathe, and with disgust more Stygian. It is the 
man-parasite, who eats the bread which others have planted, and 
drinks the wine from other men’s vintages. He adorns himself with 
garments which other men wore, and lifts himself from his native 
mud in shoes which other men made. He speaks in other men’s 
words ; for he never knew the luxury of a conviction. He sneers at 
other men’s energy ; for he does not know what a purpose is, or am- 
bition. When his country needs a soldier, he is looking at a ballet- 
dancer in Vienna ; and, when she needs a vote, it proves that politics 
‘are exercise too rugged for such a popinjay. 

* T loathe no third as I loathe these two. 

“ And to come back to the magazine. If it is to lead American life 
even by a hair’s-breadth, nay, if it is even to reflect it so that any- 
body knows the reflection, each essay, each poem, each story, each 
narrative, and each criticism, must show or hint that each reader is 
not alone, and cannot be alone. Each reader is linked in with the 
rest, and must live for them, work with them, enjoy with them, and 
suffer with them, in the common life of a free Church and a free 
State.” 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


BY EDWAED E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


JABEZ urged again his suggestion 
that the wind would die away as the 
sun went down. And then, speaking 
by a sudden inspiration, Oscar an- 
swered, “I think it will; and you had 
better take the boat back now. I 
shall not go with you. Mr. Rising 
wants me to buy some spokes and 
some seasoned ash; and I shall see if 
I cannot find it here.” And he 
turned to Ruth, as innocently as if 
she ‘had been a lumber-merchant 
‘sticking planks in his yard, and asked 
her if she thought any of the people 
on the island had ever cut and shaved 
spokes for carriage-builders. 

That will do, Oscar. With that 
decision and readiness your chances 
for this world’s successes are not bad. 
Jabez, you may go. The reader may 
imagine Jabez departing, and will not 
be troubled to attend to him again. 

Ruth was not uninformed about 
spokes or ash-timber. At Manitowoc, 
which is a settlement on the main- 
land, her uncles had once and again 
taken orders for seasoned wood for 
wheelwrights and carriage-builders. 
And Ruth simply launched out into 
details of what the island could and 
could not do; as to which the reader 
of these lines need not be instructed. 
For the more important detail, it was 
evident that Oscar must wait until 
her cousin came home. 

And he waited. And, from spokes 
and ashen whiffle-trees, the conversa- 
tion drifted round again not unnatu- 
rally to his little voyage in the boat; 
to his bigger voyage in “The Susan ;” 
to bigger voyages yet in one and 


another steamer; and to the biggest 
voyage of all, from Hamburg to New 
York, when he was only a boy. And 
so he came to tell of fiords and moun- 
tain-climbing in his own home; of 
wild, exciting skating-parties in win- 
ter, which he could just remember; 
and, again, how once, when he first 
went away from his own home, his 
uncle took him up, far up, on the 
northern coast, and, night and morn- 
ing, they saw sunrise and sunset at 
the same time. How he made friends 
with the little troops of Laplanders, 
he told; and’ how one of them gave 
him a reindeer for his own, and how 
wretched he was with the present. 
He made Ruth and the listening chil- 
dren, who had quite outstaid their 
bed-time, laugh heartily with this 
misadventure. 

Not that all this narrative of the 
lively boy was one steady lecture or 
unbroken yarn. Quick and almost 
dramatic as he was in the vigor and 
animation with which he presented to 
her-again the scenes he had passed 
through, he startled Ruth, who was 
sometimes so shy and quiet, into an 
animation and freedom which after- 
wards surprised herself; and, without 
knowing it, she was capping stories 
with him, and trumping the leading 
tales in his narratives. For a demure 
little schoolmistress on a Manito she 
had had her share of adventure too. 
Poor child! she remembered neither 
father nor mother; and when Oscar 
once, without pausing, hurried by an 
allusion to his mother’s death, as if he 
could not trust himself to speak of it, 
her great eyes brimmed full of tears, 
without her saying one word, but not 
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without his knowing the sympathy. 
Her voyages had been lake-voyages 
and canal-voyages, and one long voy- 
age on the Mississippi. But she had, 
with one and another uncle and aunt, 
and as she was forwarded by one aunt 
and another to some third aunt or 
fourth uncle, made many weird and 
queer expeditions through the forest. 
She had slept in wagons, and under 
wagons, and under tents, and at open 
camp-fires. And Oscar soon noted, 
that, in the midst of her undisguised 
curiosity as to the manner of life in 
detail which people led at such great 
centres as Milwaukie and Detroit, to 
her the cabin in which they were at 
the Little Manito, which, even to him, 
was primitive in its simplicity, seemed 
an advance in comfort on much of the 
home-life that she had been used to. 
‘She understood its full capacities, and 
knew how to make the best of them. 
And tales of camp-life, and of 


slow emigrant journeys over corduroy- 
roads, or mere lumber-roads, over on 
the mainland, led to talk about the 
forests and forest growth, and the 
prairies and prairie wonders. Each 
of these two had been thrown in 
childhood much on themselves for 


their childish amusements. And it 
would be hard to tell which of the 
two knew most, or talked with most 
glee, of the way in which they had 
hunted bird, beast, and butterfly; of 
the tramps they had made for berries 
and nuts, and varieties of barks and 
roots savory to the tooth of childhood, 
and of other triumphs of a gypsy ca- 
reer. And it seemed as if there were 
nothing that either had done which 
the other had not done. When Os- 
car, with infinite detail and infinite 
fun, told of a certain trap, which, day 
by day, he had watched in his deter- 
‘mination to catch a particular flying- 
squirrel when he was only a child, 
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Ruth Cottam fairly started, and she 
said, “ Are youawitch? That is ex- 
actly the story I was going to tell to - 
you.” 

- It was then that she noticed how 
late it was; and that, under the pre- 
text of amusing the children by tell- 
ing them stories, they had been really . 
rehearsing, each to other, their own 
biographies. Short exhortations and 
short farewells sent the children up 
the ladder by which they climbed to 
bed; and once more Oscar alluded to 
his remaining business on the island, 
and they wondered when her cousin 
would return. 

At the moment, his tall, stout figure 
darkened the light space left in the 
sky between the trees; and in a mi- 
nute more he had joined them. He 
gave Oscar a cordial welcome; whis- 
pered a minute with Ruth as to the 
best way to find the young man lodg- 
ing for the night; and, having solved 
this question, proposed to him that 
they should go together to the next 
cabin, where he knew the Widow 
Mulligan would be glad to entertain 
him. “We are rough folks here,” he 
said; “ but we will make you as com- 
fortable as we can. You'd better 
come over here for your breakfast, 
and then we can talk about the 
spokes. Did you say you wanted ash 
for fills?” And so Oscar léft ro- 
mance and beauty and youth, and re- 
tired, talking of the strength and 
seasoning which time gives to timber. 

It is not the place of this story to 
go into the detail of the market for 
hard-wood in the forests of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. We may pass by 
the success and the failure of Oscar’s 
negotiations for spokes and for thills, 
only remarking that they were not 
futile. 

The Widow Mulligan gave Oscar a 
cordial welcome, and a shake-down op 











the floor, and a heavy comforter with 
which to keep himself warm. “Youth, 
and the fatigue and adventure of his 
varied day, did the rest; and an unbro- 
ken sleep of eight hours parted Oscar’s 
first and second visits to Shadrach 
Turner’s cabin. No! not one dream. 
Not one vision of pretty Ruth Cot- 
tam. It was as if she had no brown 
hair, no long eye-lashes, no dark-blue 
eyes deep set, no puzzled smile, no 
rounded cheek, at once pink and 
brown: it was as if Oscar had not 
thonght her face, as she listened to 
him, the most charming revelation of 
possible beauty. He covered himself 
with the coverlet that was given him. 
In his mother’s language he said 
the prayer his mother taught him, 
“Vor Fader,” to the end: and then 
in a moment the gates were closed 
on him, till, as the sun rose, the Widow 
Maulligan’s cock-a-loo-loo welcomed 
the day, and Oscar sprang up to 
consciousness; to the ,cold water 
which he drew for himself by her 
long well-sweep from her well; to life, 
. and to the joy of life. For Oscar was 
young and brave and true, and knew 
how to live his utmost in.to-day. 
Shadrach Turner had bidden him 
come to breakfast; and, to break- 
fast where Ruth presided, I am afraid 
Oscar would have gone even had he 
not been bidden. And Ruth gave 
him a welcome so pretty! It was im- 
possible not to contrast it with his 
experience of the morning before at 
Abner Good’s. I think Ruth had 
slept well too. She never told me. 
But they were all young and all happy, 
and the log-cabins gave little chance 
for carbonic acid. So I think Ruth 
slept well. And how was she dressed ? 
Dear Lily, I shall not tell you. Only 


this I know, —that, on the beach, the 
young men had caught her the day 
before just as she was; which means 
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just as she happened to be after she 
had cleaned up after dinner, and then 
taken the little children, as by prom- 
ise long before exacted, through the 
Burkes’ wood-road to the shore. For 
my part, then or now, I would as glad- 
ly see Ruth at any moment just as she 
was, as with any decorations which her 
little trunk then, or her upper bureau- 
drawer now, might provide. But 
Ruth was not quite of my mind; nay, 
perhaps is not at this moment. And 
when the Widow Maulligan’s bird of 
morning cried cockalooliloo, and so 
challenged Shadrach Turner’s to ery 
cockadoodledoo, they had not wakened 
Ruth. They had found her just tying 
up her bonny brown hair with her 
bonny blue ribbon; just turning to 
judge the work of Hiram and ’Lonzo, 
who had been starting her fire, and of 
Cecilia Susan, who was setting the 
table, this time in-doors. In a mo- 
ment more Ruth was in full line of 
battle, as with these unsubsidized al- 
lies, her faithful liegemen and damsel, 
she “ got breakfast :” and, probably be- - 
cause she was mistress of the pos‘tion, 
she was wholly at ease when Master 
Oscar appeared; though she blushed, 
as I believe she always did when she 
spoke to anybody, and wondered 
whether she ought or ought not to 
give him her hand. 

“The boys are too early for me,” 
said Oscar. “Mrs. Mulligan let me 
draw her water, and I brought Mrs. 
Good one of her buckets full yester- 
day; but I see you want no extra 
water-men here.” 

No: the boys declared that ali that 
Ruth wanted done they could and 
would do. Titus, in an aside which 
was at once sheepish and proud, told 
Oscar that they washed the dishes. 

“They are real good boys,” said 
Ruth proudly; “and they have got a 
real good sister too,” she added careful- 
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ly, in her determination that Cecilia 
should not be pained. “There never 
was a home where there was less quar- 
relling and more work, and more good 
times too, I believe, Hiram.” 

And Hiram said rather clumsily 
that it was so; and could not be re- 
pressed when he chose to add that it 
was all because Ruth had come to 
take care of them. All this time he 
went on in the preparations, which 
she supervised rather than conducted, 
for breakfast. And to this mutual 
admiration Shadrach Turner entered, 
coming in with Kreuzer from the 
humble slab-barn where they had been 
pitching down the breakfast for the 
cattle, and preparing for them their 
substitute for hot coffee. Turner 


with his voice, and Kreuzer silently, 
bade the young man good-morning : 
and they sat down to breakfast, and 
to the renewed uuscussiou of whiffle- 
trees, thills, and spokes, of ash and 


hickory ; and not only of the qualities 
of the woad, but of the qualities of 
the men, who, it was supposed, could 
furnish it. Once and again Turner 
appealed to Ruth in this talk, as if, 
in her dealings with school-committee- 
men and fathers, she might have 
taken the measure of some of the new- 
comers on the South Point, as he had 
had no opportunity to do; and Oscar 


found, that, in her rambles with the, 


children, Ruth knew the various high- 
ways and by-ways of the island quite 
as well as her cousin did. 

Oscar was not new to log-cabin 
life. But he had, in person, seen it 
only in the old Norwegian forms, as 
his father, and his father’s friends, 
transferred them from the Old World 
tothe New. The Norwegian at home 
lives in wooden houses as does the 
American settler. His log-cabin in 
Norway looks, to the eye unaccus- 
tomed to it, exactly like the log-cabin 
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of a Western pioneer. Once and again, 
in the broken life of his boyhood, Os- 
car had made his home in such a 
cabin. But there are details that 
were new to Oscar. As he turned to 
Ruth to hear some story by which she 
illustrated the character of an old 
fisherman at the South Point, he saw 
that Master Titus’s eyes were grow- 
ing round with satisfaction; and in 
a moment more he saw the reason, 
which had been screened from him 
till now. He knew that Cecilia was 
busy at the fire behind him; but he 
had not heeded the sound there. The 
enlargement of Titus’s eyes was some 
signal that her preparations were 
ended. In a moment more, there fell 
before Oscar’s astonished gaze some- 
thing upon the empty platter before 
him, which he saw was what in De- 
troit they called a flapjack. With a 
ready and skilfui hand, Cecilia had 
whirled this from her griddle with 
such precision that it flew through 
the air, over his head, upon the dish 
which lay ready for it. With all Os- 
car’s savoir faire, which seemed, in- 
deed, to come naturally to him, he 
found it difficult not to start at the 
suddenness of the fall. The children, 
and the rest, however, all took it as 
matter of course. Another followed, 
and another. They were removed to 
one and another plate almost as rap- 
idly as they fell. A rapid consump- 
tion of this manna from heaven, as, 
when it fell, it seemed to Oscar, re-en- 
forced by the presence of wild rasp- 
berry, which is one of the native 
dishes of these regions, and the maple- 
sugar, which takes the place of all 
other sugar, closed the morning meal. 

Then followed a day which Oscar 
always looked back upon as a day of 
singular and blessed good fortune. 
Turner gave him all the information 
he could about men with whom it was 
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well to discuss hard-wood. But Turner 
himself could give nothing more. 
He must use every hour of the day 
with a party of men who were at 
work in repairs on the steamboat- 
wharf; and the boat down the lake 
from Chicago and Milwaukie was due 
that afternoon. Before she came, the 
wharf must be ready. The boats, as 
has been already said, were then 
accustomed to stop for wood at the 
island. But Turner intimated to 
Ruth, very readily, that all Oscar 
would need was guidance to one and 
another of the outlying points of the 
island, where he could see one and 
another of those men of whom he had 
been telling. For means of commu- 
nication, the island had little to boast ; 
but such as there was was placed at 
Oscar’s disposal: and so it was that 
he spent most of that September day 
threading the woodlands of the Little 
Manito, with this young girl for a 
guide, yesterday such a stranger, and 
to-day one of the oldest and nearest 
of his friends. 

There was resemblance enough in 
their history to compel each to sym- 
pathize with the other, as, indeed, 
each understodd the other when words 
were only half spoken. Each of them, 
though each was so young, had seen 
a mother die, and a father. Each of 
them, almost from childhood, had been 
without a fixed home. Each of them 
had known what it was to gnaw very 
close to the bone. And, again, each 

. of them was now in comparative com- 
fort, in what each thought. luxury, 
under the care and protection of a 
loyal, manly friend. And then ap- 
peared the inevitable distinction. Os- 
car’s ambition, though it hardly 
expressed itself in words, was the 
wish, if only he might work it out, 
that he might be independent in 
fortune and position, so that he could 
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take care of Mr. Jasper, and keep 
Mr. Jasper from anxiety, and save 
Mr. Jasper from the necessity of work 
which he thought wore on him. The 
boy had found out already that Jas- 
per had not the native instinct for 
money-making. But Ruth, though 
she hardly dropped a word of this, 
was, as clearly, glad to be under Sha- 
drach Turner’s wing; glad she could 
help his children; glad she had him 
to turn to when the Committee was 
unreasonable; glad she was not what 
Oscar called independent in the world. 
Of these similarities and contrasts 
they said next to nothing; nay, 
they thought nothing at all. They 
talked about what was round them, — 
about the men Oscar dealt with, or 
their children ; about the varieties in 
the shrubs and trees of the forest ; for 
both of them were pure Aryans, and 
as keen as Indians in their quest of 
leaf, berry, and lichen. Oscar paraded 
before Ruth some of the marvels of 
Jasper’s botanical lore. Ruth told 
Oscar of mysteries in fibre and cell 
which she had learned from Sacs and 
Foxes and Chippewas, — mysteries 
which had never got themselves writ- 
ten. down in Master Jasper’s learn- 
ing. Ah me! what a happy day it 
was! How soon—all too soon— 
did the long shadows come again! 
The spokes were ordered; the whif- 
fle-trees were ordered: but he had 
found nothing fit for thills. The last 
excuse for staying had been pumped 
dry: and poor Oscar stood on the fin- 
ished wharf with the faithful little 
valise, and the umbrella which Ruth 
had mended; with a group of the 
children and their friends; with Sha- 
drach Turner and little Ruth her- 
self. 

The steamboat rounded into the 
little cove; and hands only too quick, 
from island and from boat, here 
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wheeled, and there threw, the wood 
upon her decks. It was all done too 
soon. The boys scrambled on board 
with Oscar’s modest luggage, and he 
bade his friends good-by. 

“T shall write to you, if you will 
let me,” said he. 

“ Oh, certainly!” said Ruth; and 
the long eyelashes fell on her cheek 
again as she looked down. This was 
the last word. “ All aboard!” said 
Capt. Peleg; and Oscar hurried across 
the gang-plank, which was with- 
drawn in a moment, and the boat 
swung off from shore. He kissed his 
hand: Ruth waved hers; and this was 
all. 

Jasper was sorry to see Oscar back 
so soon: but he could not but see that 
his little voyages, his adventures, such 
as they were, his success in all he had 
attempted, had done the boy good; 
had lifted him out of the rut, the rou- 
tine, of convalescence; and had given 
to him the start which the careful and 
wise doctor had sought for. Oscar 
“ told his times,’ — told them in detail 
sufficiently precise to satisfy even 
Jasper’s demands. Jasper was well 
pleased to hear of dear old Capt. 
Zadock, and that Oscar had arranged 
that he should come and see them at 
the factory. The name, and the sto- 
ries tied to it, waked up slumbering 
wishes of his that they might both 
go back to Duquesne, and start again 
the enterprises which had given way 
before the ruthless fire, and the more 
ruthless smart “ man of business.” 

But Jasper had other ravages to 
repair besides those of Duquesne. 
The carriage-shop had been closed 
now for nearly three months. Both 
his partners were dead, — the two men 
whose knowledge of the business had 
given to their work much of its repu- 
tation. Every workman whom they 
had employed had left Detroit. Ac- 
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tually, as Oscar stood with him in the 
counting-room, he and Jasper were 
the only two representatives left in 
that city of that busy throng, who so 
little while ago had been at work, 
within sight orsound. In this wreck 
what was Jasper todo? Was he to 
build up another carriage-factory out 
nothing? That reminded him too 
much of Theo Brown’s old bon-mot, 
about women’s beginning of stdck- 
ings. Theo said, “They made believe 
once round, and then knit into that.” 
Even the rent of the premises expired 
in October. Such orders as they had, 
fewer it seemed than usual, they 
had had to turn over to firms in other 
cities, because they could not pretend 
to execute them. Fortunately there 
were almost no debts, — nothing but 
what would be paid at maturity by 
the funds which Jasper was daily col- 
lecting from their own customers as 
they settled their accounts with him. 
On the other hand, however, the 
smart men of business, who were 
looking out for Mrs. Dundas’s rights 
and Mrs. Buffum’s, were asking what 
arrangements he was making for pay- 
ing over their shares in the firm, 
which, as the reader knows, had but 
just entered on its existence. Not a 
very simple nor a very agreeable out- 
look for Jasper. 

He did what in such a crash it is 
wise to do: he reverted to first prin- 
ciples. How came he to be a car- 
riage-builder at all? Answer: He 
had had this opportunity to train 
Oscar to independence; and he had 
used it. He had found; at the same 
time, that he and Buffam and Dun- 
das could each of them lend a hand 
to the other; and he had taken that 
opportunity. It was clear enough to 
him, that by honest work, and loyal 
following-up of opportunities, he and 
they had made a business, which, if 
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he could hold to it five years more 
with the same advantages, would open 
before him every thing he wanted. 
He would be subduing the world in 
an honorable place. That is the first 
thing a man should ask. He would 
see Oscar succeeding; he would be 
in a position to support a family, if, 
alas! he had one to support, which 
was now impossible; and he could 
do by the Public, by the State and 
Church, by the People, what to 
State and Church, which is to say, to 
the People, each man owes. All this 
the young man saw. But the five 
years had not passed, and the oppor- 
tunity was gone. 

’ Jasper’s decision was probably 
wise. Wise or foolish, it was this: 
He would not attempt single-handed 
to carry the enterprise forward which 
had needed the best work of all three 
of them. Ordinarily he hated part- 
nerships with that aversion with 
which most men of strong individu- 
ality regard them. But he deter- 
mined, that if he could find, with rea- 
sonable inquiry, some man who would 
replace Dundas in his constructive 
ability, and should have some meas- 
ure of the admirable good sense of 
that man, — some man, that is, who 
would not be afraid to work, and to 
lead other workmen, and who knew 
enough to command their respect as 
he did so, —if he could find such a 
man who would be his partner, he 
would go on. Or if he could find 
any man who wanted to trust ten or 
twenty thousand dollars in a partner- 
ship with Jasper, himself being a 
sleeping partner, so that Jasper might 
with some confidence re-organize 
his own establishment, with a respon- 
sible foreman at the head of each 
department, — with such a partner 
he would go on. But if neither of 
these men appeared, on reasonable 
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inquiry, he would take it for granted 
that the decision of a wise Providence 
was against his going farther in the 
art, craft, and mystery of carriage- 
building. This decision of Jasper’s 
was probably wise. Wise or foolish, 
as has been said, it was that on which 
he acted; and, when Oscar returned, 
he found Jasper awaiting the results 
of his first efforts in carrying it for- 
ward. 

Jasper had written first to a man 
named Croffut, whom he had seen at 
Cleveland, who was, in a small way, 
carrying on the carriage-building 
business there. He had proposed to 
him that he should remove his little 
establishment to Detroit, and that they 
should form a new firm together, to 
take advantage of the well-established 
reputation of Buffum, Rising, and 
Dundas. He was awaiting Croffut’s 
decision as to this proposal. He was 
also awaiting a letter from Asaph 
Ferguson, his old class-mate and 
crony. Jasper believed in friendship: 
he was right there. He believed in 
the advice of friends, whether it en- 
couraged or discouraged ; and he be- 
lieved three men could pull out from a 
hole in the ice better than one: he 
was right there again. He therefore 
wrote a long letter to Ferguson, in 
which he told the story of the success 
of his carriage-building, and of its cri- 
sis in the cholera; showed him how he 
must begin all over again; and told 
him of his two plans. In one of the 
plans, he said he had made this propo- 
sal to Croffut. Suppose this failed, did 
Asaph think that any of the old set 
would like to enter into carriage-build- 
ing in the West to the tune of ten or 
twenty thousand dollars, if he, Jasper, 
took the enterprise in charge ? 

To these letters Jasper was await- 
ing answers when Oscar came home 
with his tidings. Oscar and he daily 
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opened the shops. Jasper hired one 
or two workmen, and mended a 
smashed buggy when one was brought 
in, and took care of other job-work. 
He confirmed Oscar’s Manito bar- 
gains; but he made no other contracts 
for stock. 

Ferguson’s letter had ten times as 
far to go as Croffut’s. That was not 
the reason it came sooner; but it did 
come sooner. The reason it came 
sooner was, that Ferguson, having 
fifty letters to write every day, wrote 
them; while Croffut, having one to 
write every month, put it off. Fer- 
guson’s letter savored of the old 
times. 


New York, Sept. 29. 
Dear Boy, —I have your letter; 
have read it carefully, and understand 
it. The thing seems reasonable. I 
cannot help you; but I think I know 
who can. 
Still, it requires lots of talk and ar- 


rangement; and it would be worth 
every thing if you could meet my 
man. Can you not come on here at 
once, and see me and him? I say 
at once, because I sail for Europe on 
or about the fifteenth in this tangled 
affair about the hemp invoices. Un- 
less you can come, I do not see how I 
can do any thing. 
Come ! 
As always, yours, 
AsapH Ferreuson. 


This looked well. Of course it was 
not certain. But Jasper told Oscar 
that he thought he should go. He 
waited a day or two for Croffut’s an- 
swer still. If Croffut were willing to 
go on, he had rather have a working 
partner than a sleeping one; but, if 
Croffut were not willing to go on, he 
should go and see Ferguson. Jasper 
explained every thing to Oscar in all 
their affairs. It did him good, indeed, 
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to see if his notions on any subject 
were definite enough to be stated in 
sentences, with nominative cases, 
governing verbs, and verbs obey- 
ing submissively. 

Three days he waited, and no an- 
swer came. On the fourth day he 
went as far as Cleveland, and saw 
Croffut. Croffut had written his let- 
ter that morning, and was going to 
take it to the post-office as he went 
home that night. He had written to 
say that he could not see his way 
clear to move to Detroit; and Jas- 
per found that his opinions were defi- 
nite, and he could not move him. 

The same night there arrived at 
Detroit this letter from Asaph : — 


New York, Oct. 2. 

Dear JAsPER,— Come at once, 

if at all. I sail on the tenth. I 

have seen the Chinaman, and I think 

it will go well; but he wants to see 
you, and I want you to see him. 

In haste, always yours, 
AsapH FErGuson. 


This letter Oscar opened. In 
those days, however, the telegraph 
was not.working between Detroit 
and Cleveland; and Oscar could only 
hope Jasper would go on. 

Jasper did go on; not as he would 
have gone now, — leaving Cleveland 
one day, to be in New York the next, 
— but by a system which men then 
thought rapid, but which we think 
slow and cumbrous, — steamboat 
here, trains there, no very close con- 
nections anywhere. None the less, 
travelling night and day, did Jasper 
arrive in New York in time to find 
that Asaph had left that morning for 
Boston. He had left word that Mr. 
Rising was to ‘be told that he would 
be back on the eighth, and could at- 
tend to their business before sailing. 
And so Jasper, at the critical moment 
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of his life, when time was of the great- 
est consequence to him, or seemed so 
to him, was left to kick his heels, 
wholly without occupation, and almost 
without friends, in one of the great 
cities of the world. He did find up 
a few of the old class; or, rather, he 
found where their offices were when 
the last directory was issued. But 
they had all moved since, and no one 
‘knew where they had moved to. He 
called on Mrs. Van Braam, whom he 
remembered as Rose Cornell at Cam- 
bridge: she was in the country. He 
went to the theatre every night, and 
tried to be amused. But never did 
Jasper know as he knew now that a 
day is made up of twenty-four hours, 
and that each hour is made of sixty 
very slow minutes. 

At last, Asaph Ferguson came 
home. The hemp business was in- 
volved, — terribly involved. Would 


Jasper go to Russia with him? 
There was quite enough for both of 


them to do. Ah me! when Jasper 
remembered who was in Hamburg, or 
as near it as Lauenberg, here was a 
strain. But he said No. And, in all 
the anxiety and worry of the prepara- 
tions for a departure which might 
cover years, Asaph never one mo- 
ment forgot. He saw the rather sen- 
sitive friend whom he had sounded 
about the investment in carriage- 
building. He went with Jasper to 
see him by appointment; but, when 
they arrived, Mr. Williams was en- 
gaged, was very much engaged. 
Would Mr. Rising name a time when 
Mr. Williams could see him the next 
day? Of course Jasper said one 
time was like another for him. Mr. 
Williams was sensitive, and was par- 
ticular. He would not put Mr. 
Rising to any trouble: he would 
call on him at his lodgings. And 
Jasper, seeing that he was in earnest 
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in his punctilio, named nine o’clock 
on the morning of the tenth as the 
time when he would receive him at 
the hotel. 

“That is settled,”-said Asaph as 
they left. “He is fussy; but he likes 
you: I could see that in a moment. 
He will give you the capital. Pay 
him ten per cent a year on it when 
you are prospered, and tell him the 
truth when you not prospered, and © 
he will ask nothing more. A queer 
man, but true.” 

Still, when nine o’clock approached 
the next day, Jasper was a little more 
nervous than he liked tobe. Just be- 
fore nine he went to the office of his 
hotel to say, that, if Mr. Williams 
called to see him, he should be found 
in the smaller sitting-room. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the indifferent po- 
tentate, who seemed to have left an 
old Russian barony that day to amuse’ 
himself for half an hour with playing 
at clerk in an inn. 

Jasper was not wholly pleased with 
the indifference displayed, and loi- 
tered a moment. “Mr. Williams is 
an elderly man, — gray-haired, — not 
very strong. Let one of the boys show 
him into the small sitting-room.” 

“Yes, sir,” as before, with such 
indifference as I believe barons do 
not show. 

And Jasper retired to his small par- 
lor. 

Precisely at nine, Mr. Williams’s 
carriage stopped at the hotel en- 
trance; and, with his rather halt- 
ing step, he came up the hall, his 
card in hand. 

“ Will you send this to Mr. Rising 
of Detroit, — Mr. Jasper Rising ? ” 

The disguised baron looked his un- 
concealed amazement that any such 
proposal should be made to him. 
He turned to an array of strips of 
paper at his side, and said, “ Mr. 
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Rising is not here: he left at dawn 
this morning.” | é 

“TI think you are mistaken,” said 
the courtly invalid. “I have an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Rising at nine.” 

“No mistake, sir; no mistake of 
ours. John, take that basket up to 
134. Patrick, say that 77’s carriage 
is waiting. Michael, take these cards 
to 410.” 

Mr. Williams waited. “ Please send 
to Mr. Rising’s room. I think he is 
expecting me.” 

“T tell you Mr. Rising has left the 
house,” said the baron in anger, before 
which even Mr. Williams did not think 
it proper to stand. He walked through 
the reading-room, looked into the lar- 
ger parlors, did not know of the smaller 
room where Jasper was sitting nervous, 
and went back to his carriage, annoyed, 
and gradually provoked, by the young 
man’s inattention to business. 

Jasper waited a full hour. He knew 
Mr. Williams’s health was delicate, 
and he kept saying to himself that 
beggars should not be choosers. The 
last half of this hour he spent in the 
great hall of the hotel, where, if he 
had been wise, he would have spent 
the whole of it. Once and again he 
asked if no one had inquired for him. 
But by this time another nobleman 
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was behind the counter, who told him 
that no one had called. At ten, Jas- 
per left word in writing that he had 
gone to Mr. Williams’s office. Ar- 
rived there, he found he had come 
and gone: in fact, he had gone to 
the steamship to bid Asaph farewell, 
—where Jasper did not dare follow 
him. Jasper rushed back to the 
hotel. A gentleman had called, and 
had left no name. “ Was he gray- 
haired and delicate?” No: he had 
red hair, and weighed three hundred 
pounds. Jasper again waited till 
one, not daring to desert his post. 
He went down again to Mr. Williams’s 
office; but that gentleman had re- 
turned to his country-seat in Jersey, 
not quite well. 

Jasper called at that office for some 
successive days in vain. Finaily he 
wrote a short note, explaining that he 
was disappointed in missing any meet- 
ing, and asking for another interview. 
But some cloud had come over the in- 
valid’s mind. This was the answer: — 

“Mr. Nathan Williams has Mr. 
Rising’s note of the 13th. Mr. Wil- 
liams will not trouble Mr. Rising far- 
ther. He has determined not to make 
any investments in the West at pres- 
ent.” 

(To be continued.) 


GOD IN HUMANITY. 


BY KEV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Ir, in the preceding paper of this 
series, a true account has been given 
of the fundamental facts of our moral 
psychology, they cannot be left stand- 
ing as independent and perfect in 
themselves. They do not fulfil the 
conditions of a self-sufficing system, 
but, like a truncated geometrical 


solid, compel us to look for a comple- 
tion beyond their own boundary, — 
to ask, what would their form be if 
their idea were visibly carried out, and 
to what constitution of the world they 
are intrinsically fitted. Hitherto we 
have examined them, simply or chiefly, 


as parts of our inner experience. But 
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one element is comprised in them 
which seems to be more than a mere 
feeling in ourselves, and to constitute 
a link attaching us to a scheme of 
things beyond: I mean the author- 
ity belonging to every better impulse 
of our nature as against the worse. 
For, wherever authority is exercised 
or felt, a relation subsists which it 
takes two members to constitute. 
Submission demanded from one implies 
rule imposed by another: parent and 
child, master and servant, teacher and 
taught, lawgiver and subject, exem- 
plify the pairs formed under such 
relation, in which a higher directs a 
lower, and a lower looks up to a high- 
er. Now, we have seen that the 
moral structure of the human mind 
carries in it, as its deepest essence, 
the consciousness of a binding author- 
ity, claiming our preference for the 
better incentive over the worse. It 
is based, therefore, on just such a dual 
relation, and compels us to ask, 
Where are the two required terms ? 
One of them, it is plain, is our own 
will, on which the demand for right 
choice is made, which, conscious of 
the appeal, is ennobled by yielding to 
it, and degraded by defying it; and 
which, in proportion to its fidelity, is 
admitted to a more elevated discipline. 
But where is the’ other, which prefers 
the demand, and administers the dis- 
cipline? How are we to find and 
name this power, felt within, invisible 
without, which plays the part of a 
superior, and, in speaking to our will 
as bound to serve, wins assent from 
our heart of hearts? To this ques- 
tion, What is the ultimate author- 
ity which commands us ? there are 
several possible answers. These we 
may pass under a brief review. 

1. This authority is often resolved 
into the persuasive power of superior 
pleasure, or exemption from pain. 
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No one incentive, it is said, can claim 
any advantage over another, except 
on the score of happier effects. 
“ Nature,” says Bentham, “ has placed 
mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 
It is for them alone to point out what 
we ought to do, as well as to deter- 
mine what we shall do. On the one 
hand the standard of right and wrong, 
on the other the chain of causes and 
effects, are fastened to their throne.” * 
“There is in reality,” says Mr. J. 8S. 
Mill, “ nothing desired except happi- 
ness. Whatever is desired otherwise 
than as a means to some end beyond - 
itself, and ultimately to happiness, is 
desired as itself a part of happiness, 
and is not desired for itself until it 
has become so. Those who desire 
virtue for its own sake, desire it 
either because the consciousness of 
it is a pleasure, or because the 
consciousness of being without it 
is a pain, or for both reasons 
‘united; as in truth the pleasure 
and pain seldom exist separately, but 
almost always together, the same per- 
son feeling pleasure in the degree of 
virtue attained, and pain in not hav- 
ing attained more.” “ Happiness is 
the sole end of human action, and the 
promotion of it the test by which to 
judge of all human conduct.”* The 
ethical adequacy of this doctrine will 
be considered hereafter. Psychologi- 
cally, it seems to me incorrect in as- 
suming that we never act but for 
pleasure as an end; for this descrip- 
tion misses the whole of the instinc- 
tive life, during which we are pro- 
pelled by blind impulse, and have 
to choose between our incentives, 
without as yet knowing what they 
will do to us. Pleasure is, in fact, the 


1 Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, chap. i. § i. p. 1. 


2 Utilitarianism, chap. iv. pp. 56, 57. 
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fruit, and not the germ, of the several 
types of natural activity: it is simply 
the satisfaction of reaching their va- 
rious ends, and, but for their existence 
first, could never itself arise after- 
wards. No one, for instance, exer- 
cises resentment because he enjoys 
the pain of others: he enjoys that 
pain only because he is resentful. 
And, if you pity suffering, it is not in 
order to win the pleasures of relief: 
to your compassion you are indebted 
for its bringing a pleasure to you at 
all. 


“Tt is by no means true,” says 
Aristotle, “ that the virtues have uni- 
versally any other pleasure in their 
action than that which is incident 
to the attainments of their proper 
ends.” ' If your nature is the seat 
of twenty primitive affections, each in 
love with its own distinct object, there 
is not one of them which will not be 
happy in its success: but shall we say, 
on that account, that they are not 
twenty, but only one ? and that happi- 
ness is your only aim, and absolute 
ruler? You will justly protest that 
it is not the happiness that supplies 
the aim, but the aim that supplies 
the happiness. When some propen- 
sion in us, and some external thing 
which suits it, find each other out, a 
satisfaction arises. But this pleasure 
which results from the completed 
relation, and is previously undis- 
covered, cannot be the source of the 
initial activity. To call it so is to 
make condition and consequent 
change places. 

As we emerge, however, from the 
conflicts of impulse, and, having 
learned their lesson, begin to look 
forward, and compute our way, a 
balance of pleasure, or of exemption 
from pain, certainly becomes a just 
object of preference, and often de- 


1 Eth. Nicom, III. ix. 5. 
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cides our course. But, where it does 
so, it produces simply an act of pru- 
dence, such .as might appear in a 
merely rational world able to econo- 
mize its resources wisely, without any 
sense of moral distinctions at all. 
This is the impassable limit, beyond 
which the motive said to be omnipo- 
tent can never be carried; and unless 
all human excellence is resolved into 
prudence, worldly or other-worldly, 
unless character is really without any 
higher region where self-regards can 
breathe no more, the sceptre of pleas- 
ure meets here the frontier of its sway, 
and carries no prerogative into the 
proper territory of duty. In order 
to explain away the felt authority of 
right, it has always been found neces- 
sary practically to abolish the dis- 
tinction between prudential and 
moral action; leaving them no other 
difference than that of the narrower 
and nearer, from the more comprehen- 
sive and far-sighted, economy of hap- 
piness. Both Bentham and Paley 
identify “ authority ” with the power 
of fear. With the former it is the 
fear of other men: with the latter it 
is the fear of hell. And, apart from 
these, there is, we are assured, no 
awful ground of choice between the 
possibilities before us. When you 
want to thrust your likings upon me, 
says Bentham, and to tyrannize over 
me with your tastes and fancies, you 
dress them up as a moral faculty, 
which advances upon me with a grand 
air, and pretends to have rights over 
me too royal for your private impu- 
dence to assume ; and, if I am as im- 
pressible by hobgoblins as the major- 
ity of men, your device may easily 
secure my obedience." Were this 


1 Principles of Morals and Legislation: Intro- 
duction. Writing at a distauce from my books, 
I am obliged to condense by memury, and to omit 
reference to the page where the well-known hu- 
morous note on the “ Moral-sense Men ” is found, 
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‘account correct, and were the procla- 
mation of right no more than an arro- 
gant “ipse-dixitism,” it is conceiv- 
able that I might manage to brow- 
beat another man, and frighten him 
into submission to my sentiment. 
But how could I do so to myself? 
How could I make one desire threaten 
another with the police? for the 
police, being also my own, and over- 
hearing the whole game, will be apt 
to wink at both parties to the sham, 
and “make things pleasant” all 
round. At all events, it is obvious, 
that, if this history were true, the 
personal sentiments of conscience 
would be an ulterior superstition, by 
which, having imposed on others, we 
at last imposed upon ourselves: they 
would be an illusion of the second de- 
gree, impossible till the first had an 
integral and definite existence. Yet 
we have seen that the inverse order 
is a fundamental fact in our moral 
nature, and that self-judgment is the 
prior condition of all judgment of 
others. To this prior stage Ben- 
tham’s analysis is ludicrously inappli- 
cable. 

Nor is Paley’s account, though in 
the spirit of a sermon rather than a 
satire, one whit more satisfactory. It 
is given in answer to a different ques- 
tion: not, “ Why should I care for 
your moral sense?” but, “Why 
should I care for my own? ”—“ Only,” 
he replies, “because heaven and 
hell lie behind it.” Take away the 
assurance of reward and punishment 
hereafter, and with these sanctions 
its authority vanishes: I may do as I 
like, and put up with the sentimental 
discomfort of my own remorse.’ A 
more thorough-going misinterpreta- 
tion of the elements of “ authority ” it 


1 Moral and Political Philosophy; chapter on 
the Moral Sense, last paragraphs. 
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is impossible to imagine, — dispensing 
with its essence, and insisting on its 
appendages. Are we, then, to say, 
that if'there were no pains of hell, 
and joys of heaven, there would be no 
duty binding upon men? and that, 
while the call and the compunctions 
of conscience remain, duty can cease 
to be? On the contrary, it is the ex-- 
ternal sufferings, wherever placed in 
time, which it rests with us, in sim- 
ple prudence or imprudence, to meet 
or to decline, and the internal appeal 
for preference, and remorse for rejec- 
tion, which it may be in our power, 
but is never in our right, to tamper 
with by likings of our own. What- 
ever impressiveness there is in the 
prospective retribution belongs to it, 
not as a sentient expectation, but as 
amoral award. Strip it of its ethical 
significance, and reduce it to a naked 
affection of the sensitive nature; turn 
it from an emblem of justice to an 
arbitrary, though calculable, physical 
experience, — and all its solemnity is 
gone : if it commands our will, it is of 
power, and not of right; and, if its 
strength is tested side by side with 
any deep conviction of right, its 
emptiness of all authority will instant- 
ly appear. Bring Paley face to face 
with a congregation of the Cornish 
miners of his time to try his ultimate 
appeal; let him urge, with his tersest 
good sense, his plea of long-visioned 
prudence, “ You had better take care, 
or you will go to hell;” and, if this 
were his last word (and he confesses 
that he has “no more to say”), is 
there a passion which his message 
would quell, or a heart which it 
would subdue? Or would the list- 
less hearers stroll into to-morrow, un- 
altered from to-day? But let a 
Wesley stand up before them, and 
press home upon them the “ convic- 
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tion of sin,” dwelling not so much on 
the future anguish as on the present 
ruin of the soul, interpreting the se- 
cret shame and self-contempt of its 
daily recklessness, recalling its mem- 
ory'of better life, appealing to its 
inward longing for higher things, 
and ineffaceable kindred with a holy 
God, and we know by experience 
into what deeps such a voice may 
penetrate; how it reaches the dryest 
fountain of tears; how it casts the 
strong man to the ground; how it 
bends the stiff neck of pride, and 
makes the frozen heart flow down; 
how it may shake and convulse the 
habits of a life, and, driving their evil 
spirit out, bring them to a composed 
and wakeful order under the heaven- 
ly eye. 

No such conquests are possible to 
the mere estimate of happiness, — to 
any prudence, temporal or eternal. 
Having no executive but the police 
of self-interest, it cannot pass into a 
province where interest has to be 
summoned, not to parley, but to sur- 
render without terms. It may in- 
duce, but cannot command: it is in- 
vested with no authority; it is the 
source of no obligation. It may warn 
us against a blunder: it cannot awe 
us out of any sin. It has no voices 
to tell its bidding that can speak to 
us from above: they come to us on 
our own level, and bargain with us in 
ourown coin. They cannot, therefore, 
lift us out of our own disposal to 
serve a higher law; for, say what 
you will, we shall never cease to feel, 
that, with our own pleasures and 
pains, if these be your ultimate re- 
source, we may do as we like, and you 
can establish no right in them against 
us; and shall still applaud the noble 
inconsistency of our great utilitarian 
in declaring that “to hell he will go,” 
rather than pay a lying worship to a 
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tyrant God.! . If he is right, as assur- 
edly he is, then there is a claim upon 
us in veracity, an appeal to us in 
righteousness, which no extremity of 
consequences can cancel, but which 
will stand fast in the face of an infin- 
itude of agony taken «in place of a 
forfeited infinitude of joy. In the 
presence of that solemn claim we lose 
our personal rights, and have no lib- 
erty to twist the lips to falsehood, and 
bend the knee in hypocrisy: the re- 
morse for such baseness is more than 
suffering, and has in it that which we 
are not free to incur. Though you 
show us the happy slopes of paradise 
on one side, and on the other take us 
through boundless torture-halls, the 
walls hung round with excruciating 
and the pavement 
thronged with fiends, none. can chal- 
lenge our title to defy the difference, 
and take the lot of proffered misery. 
It is not, then, in this sentient ele- 
ment that we meet with the authority 
beyond us. 

2. Can we find it, then, by dividing 
our own nature into two, and saying 
that there is a certain better part of 
self which has‘ right of command 
over the rest? In one sense, such a 
statement is no doubt true. It is 


1 Mill’s Examination of Hamilton, ch. vii. pp. 
02-3. 


“If, instead of the ‘ glad tidings’ that ‘there 
exists a Being in whom all the excellences which 
the highest human mind can conceive exist in a 
degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that the 
world is ruled by a Being whose attributes are in- 
finite, but what they are ave cannot learn, nor 
what are the principles of his government, except 
that ‘the highest human morality which we are 
capable of conceiving ’ does not sanction them. — 
convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as I 
may. But when I am told that I must believe this, 
and at the same time call this Being by the names 
which express and affirm the highest human mo- 
rality, I say in plain terms that I will not. What 
ever power sucii a Being may have over me, there 
is one thing which he shall not do, —he shall not 
compel me to worship him. I will call no Being 
good who is not what I mean when I apply that 
epithet to my fellow-creatures ; and, if such a Be- 
ing can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, 
to hell I will go.” 
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within the arena of our conscious 
mind that both sides of the moral 
fact—— the announcement of the 
claim upon us, and the acceptance: of 
the claim by us—present them- 
selves: both are known to us by our 
own feeling, and form part of our own 


inner history. But, though the au-" 


thority of the higher incentive is self- 
known, it cannot be self-created ; for, 
while it is in me, itis above me. Its 
tones thrill through my chamber 
where I sit alone: but it was not my 
voice that uttered them; they came 
to me, but not from me. They find 
me out in ‘my sin when [ would fain 
be let-alone ; they reproach me till I 
go out to hide my tears, though I do 
not want to leave the mirth and song; 
they make a coward of me, and shake 
me in my shoes, though I am for set- 
ting my face as flint, and hardening 
my joints as iron. I resist the claims 
of the right ; I wrestle with them; I 
am beaten by them: or I surrender 
to them; I follow them; I triumph 
with them: and how, then, can you 
say that they are but the shadow of 
myself? The authority which I set 
up I am able also to take down; yet, 
do what I may, I cannot discharge 
my compunctions, and shut the door 
on them as on troublesome creditors 
who have nothing to show against 
me, and depend upon my will for any 
claim they have. No act of repeal 
on my part avails to release me from 
the obligations which turn up within 
my consciousness ; nor, by any edict 
of clemency to my own moral bank- 
ruptcy, can I say to myself, “I for- 
give thee all that debt.” Nay, the 
very effort at oblivion only darkens 
the shade of guilt ; and he who stifles 
his self-upbraidings, and drowns his 
remorse, and tries to treat his trans- 
gressions as all his own affair, sinks 
doubly deep in immediate offence, 
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and prepares the seed-plot for every 
future sin. Besides, if there is to be 
partition of the human self between 
the functions of command and of 
obedience, what will our analysis 
give us for subject, and what for 
Lord? The former we know; but 
where is the latter? It is we our- 
selves, our will, our personality, the 
whole of our voluntary nature, that 
must be owned as under higher or- 
ders; that is, precisely our supreme 
characteristics, — those which distin- 
guish us from mere creatures, and set 
us “a little lower than the angels.” 
And, if these constitute the subjeet- 
term within us, nothing is left for the 
seat of lordship — if it is, indeed, but 
an element of ourselves — except the 
impersonal, the involuntary, the wn- 
reasoning affections which surround 
the will, and beset it with importuni- 
ties they neither hear nor overhear. 
To a responsible will, nothing that is 
less than will can issue orders, and 
commit a trust; and, if we are really 
taught the lessons of conscience, as- 
suredly we are not self-taught. 
Moreover, if the authority which 
claims us were of this merely subjec- 
tive nature, if it were the aspect which 
one part of self bore towards another, 
it would lie within the interior rela- 
tions of the individual: and so it 
would belong to him, though he were 
in solitude; and, though he were in 
society, it would be valid for him alone. 
But neither of these things is true. 
Though the essence of our nature, as 
responsible and religious beings, is in 
the shrine of its self-conscious and re- 
flective powers, it does not wake up 
there spontaneously to pay its secret 
worship; but, if left alone in silence, 
will fall back into the sleep of animal 
existence. It’ needs the school of 
sympathy and society, the appeal of 
objective character, the play of the 
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like and the different, to fling into the 
soul the sweeping winds at which its 
chords speak out. We learn ourselves 
and others together: it is the reci- 
procities of life that deepen and enrich 
its solitudes; and in every age the 
ferment of the city has rolled around 
the closet of sublimest prayer. The 
acted. drama of life, unless witnessed 
with mere callous criticism, reaches 
the springs of secret poetry in the 
heart, and the real startles the ideal 
from its repose. The moment we see 
a nobleness which is above us, we re- 
cognize it and own its claim, and are 
fired “with possibilities we never 
guessed before. What does this be- 
speak,—this flashing of conscience 
from mind to mind, this consent of 
each to the moral life of all, this 
answering. look of the outward and 
the inward, — but that the authority 
which claims us, whatever it‘be, is 
something far beyond the personal 
nature, wide as the compass of hu- 
manity, embracing us all in one moral 
organism, — a.universal righteousness 
_which reaches through time, and suf- 
fers no individual toescape? Surely 
it is a fantastic scepticism or a super- 
fluous modesty which would treat all 
moral authority as a personal idiosyn- 
erasy, and decline to apply it to others: 
saying, for instance, ‘“‘ It may be bet- 
ter for you to die for your country 
than to betray it and escape; but how 
can you tell that it is so for your com- 
trades? it may be a peculiarity of your 
mental constitution not extending to 
theirs.” If such a limitation is good 
in morals, it is equally justified in re- 
gard to intellectual truth which my 
nature constrains me to accept; and 
it would be only a proper self-restraint 
tosay, ‘‘ For my part, I think of space 
as having three dimensions; and I 
cannot think of two times as being 
together: but I speak only for myself, 
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and have no right to expect assent 
from any one else.” A late distin- 
guished mathematician and logician 
(Prof. De Morgan) actually carried his 
intellectual modesty to this extreme; 
asserting that, of the infinite extension 
between the directions of two diver- 
gent straight lines, he certainly had a 
positive idea: but that other people 
might very possibly be without it; for 
that there was no telling whether all 
minds were made alike. But, of the 
two, which is the more legitimate 
postulate, — to-assume a universal di- 
versity of reason in different persons 
until concurrence is proved, and so 
far forth as it remains unproved? or to 
assume a universal sameness of men- 
tal constitution in mankind until we 
are obliged to allow for a certain 
range of difference? On the latter, 
it cannot be denied, all language is 
founded, all interchange of thought 
and feeling, all permanent literature, 
all progressive science ; and were each 
mind that appeared upon the scene 
treated as a nature new and strange 
till it had made good its similarities, 
one by one, there could be no social 
organism, no spiritual culture, no his- 
torical life. 

Moreover, the differential authority 
of one inward spring of action as 
against another we cannot believe at 
all, without believing it to attach to 
these principles themselves in their 
mutual relation, and to cling to them, 
wherever and whatever the mind be 
in which they appear. It is owned 
as a function inherent in them on 
every field which gives them scope to 
act, and not appended to them by the 
variable peculiarities of the individual 
agent. Accordingly, we make it the 
foundation of an undoubting claim 
upon others: nor, on behalf of any 
sane wrong-doer, should we for a mo- 
ment listen to the plea that he has a 
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moral constitution special to himself, 
for which ours is no rule; though we 
are quite familiar with just such ex- 
ceptional conditions in the case of 
color-blindness and similar infirmi- 
ties of perception. Far from being 
valid for you, and not for me, this 
moral authority invariably gives the 
ideas of duties and of rights together ; 
duties for me which are rights to you, 
duties for you which are rights to me. 
And the reciprocal claim is readily 
responded to: it takes no man by 
surprise: each one owns the title of 
our expectations from him, and, under 
the magic name of Justice, falls under 
the obligations we impose upon him. 
Unsupported by this inward acknowl- 
edgment ever ready in the mind, 
we ‘should be unable, by the mere 
grinding of coercion, to command the 
sacrifices and abstinences which are 
now spontaneously submitted to. 

The common sentiment of con- 
science is the very greund of public 
law, the assumption of private honor; 
and weaves us all into one texture of 
moral relations, which has neither 
continuous strength, nor pattern of 
beauty, till the single threads dis- 
appear in the whole, and take the 
order of the disposing will. 

3. Though, however, authority can- 
not be administered by one part of 


self over the rest, though it must be’ 


acknowledged as a relation of person 
to person complete, still, since we are so 
dependent for our consciousness of it 
upon society, is it, perhaps, a thing im- 
posed upon us by our fellow-men? May 
it not be the dominating influence of 
the whole over the part, like the dis- 
cipline of the camp over the conduct 
of the private soldier? It is difficult 
to free these questions from ambiguity: 
but in no sense do they seem to me to 
suggest more than very partial truth; 
and, in any sense which substitutes 


social power for the personal conscious- 
ness of moral differences, they sug- 
gest nothing thatis true atall. What 
do you mean by the “ whole” which 
environs the individual? How do 
you think of the throng of his “ fellow- 
men,” of the “society” around him? 
With what sort of nature do you 
charge it? with what faculties and 
affections endow it? Is it conceived 
of by you as an aggregate of separate 
persons, each taken one by one, with- 
out any consciousness of moral distine- 
tions, and combined simply for the 
greater strength of associated will, 
and intent only on voting into exist-- 
ence convenient rules which the reluc- 
tant shall be constrained to obey? 
If so, then, in your dominance of the 
“whole over the part,” you give me 
only the relation of force to weakness, 
which has nothing whatever to do 
with the relation of right to wrong. 
Mere magnitude of scale carries no 
moral quality; nor could a whole pop- 
ulation of devils, by unanimous ballot, 
confer righteousness upon their will, 
and make it binding on a single Ab- 
diel. Such as the natures are, sepa~ 
rately taken, such will be the collective 
sum: no crowd of pigmies can add 
themselves up into a God; and self- 
love multiplied by self-love will only 
become self-love of higher power. 
Nor will accumulation in time serve 
you any better than aggregation in 
mass. The highest capital of human 
wishes, paid up through all the ages, 
although it may ruin the small dealer 
in such wares, and drive his ven- 
ture from the field, can make noth- 
ing just that was not just before. 
At best, it can only enforce obligations 
already there, — obligations which 
it cannot cancel, and did not create. 
If, however, you will take “ socie- 
ty” to mean the affiliated multi- 
tude of consciences, the common coun- 
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cil of responsible men, then it is 
most true that the moral authority 
which we acknowledge is brought to 
an intense focus in our minds by 
the reflected lights of theirs; and. we 
should but dimly own it, did they not 
own it too. But how is it that they 
thus work upon us, and mould us toa 
new docility? Is it that they are 
principals in command, and we sub- 
ordinates in service, that, accepting 
their will as sovereign, we are content 
todotheir bidding? No: their func- 
tion in this matter is, not to fill the 
post of authority, but to join us on the 
‘steps of submission below it; to con- 
fess their fellow-feeling with us, and 
accept their partnership under the 
same law. Instead of being our mas- 
ters, they are but bondsmen, with us, 
of a higher righteousness, which opens 
its oracles and seeks its organs in us 
all. And so, following out the moral 
authority from my solitary nature to 
human-kind, I only widen, and do not 
elevate, my position; I gain a larger 
view of its range, but no higher insight 
into its source: I still am at the lower 
term of this mysterious relation; and 
must yet look up, if perchance from 
the form of the other the cloud may 
pass away. 

4. And may we not say that the 
cloud already grows transparent, and 
gives promise of clearing away? The 
authority to which conscience intro- 
duces me has its station, we have seen, 
beyond the limits of my own person- 
ality; with equal certainty, beyond 
that of my neighbor, in whom my ex- 
perience is simply repeated; and, sim- 
ilarly, beyond that of any and every 
man. Though emerging in conscious- 
ness, often with the sharpest surprise 
of feeling, it is objective to us all; and 
is necessarily referred by us to the na- 
ture of things, irrespective of the ac- 
cidents of our mental constitution. 


It is with us as a holy presence, and 
is guaranteed to us by all the marks 
which distinguish existence from illu- 
sion. It is not dependent on us, as 
an invention or a dream, but independ- 
ent, as a thing given us to apprehend. 
Like any other reality open to our 
cognizance, it dominates as known 
over our faculty as knowing; and, by 
its persistency, baffles the subtleties 
and survives the mutabilities of our 
subjective conditions. If we pretend 
not to see it, it still makes itself felt, 
like the sunshine, through the closed 
lids; and we know that the blaze is 
there without a cloud. If we set our- 
selves to contend against it, and pass 
on without giving it heed, it soon 
brings to us its legitimate mastery, 
and spoils our usurped freedom by 
timely prohibition and late reproach. 
If we try to silence it, it must be, not 
by refuting, but by insulting it; and 
the sense of shame it leaves as it turns 
away carries a constant echo of the 
very sound we would fain escape. 
Should we be resolutely intent on 
breaking the spell, and ridding our- 
selves of the haunting voice, the only 
possible way is to act, not upon it, but 
upon ourselves; to render our own 
organ of perception too callous to hear 
it. But not even then is the witness 
securely dead. Some shock of self- 
knowledge, some pathetic breath of 
sorrow, some returning wave of re- 
treating affection, may visit us with 
recovery, be it only for an hour or 
a day, from our moral deafness ; and 
instantly the forgotten tones flow in 
again, bringing a contrition all the 
more passionate for its arrears, and 
so giving evidence that it is not they 
which have ever perished from the 
atmosphere, but we who have been 
asleep to music such as theirs. These 
are the characteristic notes of perma- 
nent objective existence, — the same 
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that assure us of a world perceived 
‘ beyond the range of our percipient 
nature; and from the conclusion to 
which they point there is no legiti- 
mate escape. All minds born into 
the universe are ushered into the 
presence of a real righteousness as 
surely as into a scene of actual space. 
And whatever certainty we feel that 
that space is unoriginated and infinite, 
and that, wherever a circle is, its in- 
tersecting chords supply equal rect- 
angles, the same certainty must we 
feel, that, wherever character is, there 
must pity be rightful superior to self- 
ishness, and honorto perfidy; and that, 
whatever may be our own stage of 
ethical attainment, we look into un- 
measured heights beyond. 

5. But in what kind of world must 
we be, if this apparent certainty is 
not to be completely illusory? Sup- 
pose a human being to be standing, 
amid the tribes of natural history, 
and with a companion or two of his own 
race, in an atheistic universe, — dead 
space around him, blind matter before 
him, and a few equals near him, 
forming, with himself, the supreme 
term of the whole. Suppose fur- 
ther, —that we may begrudge noth- 
ing to the unconscious genius of “ Na- 
ture,” —that, through some happy 
correspondences in the organic chem- 
istry which set him up and made him 
what he is, his faculties and apprehen- 
sions have got correctly adjusted to 
the theatre on which he is planted, 
and bring to him only faithful reports 
of what is there. How, on such a 
stage, can he possibly have cognizance 
of an objective authority of righteous- 
ness higher than himself? For, ac- 
tually, no higher would be there. 
His fellows are on his level, known to 
him only as himself over again. 
Other forms of life are below him, as 
his servants or his foes. The earth 
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is his bed, and the sky his roof. 
Often enough, no doubt, may these 
surroundings press severely upon him, 
and extort the cry of conscious weak- 
ness. But, whatever his physical 
dependence, he is without spiritual 
superior to give law to him: there is 
no ohe who has any title to dictate to 
his will: he is himself the supreme 
being in the known universe. If, 
therefore, he feels, as we do, a real 
and rightful authority over him; if, 
face to face with him, there seems to 
stand a justice and sanctity that 
claims him, — his feeling is adjusted to 
the wrong world, and is out of place 
among things as they are. How 
should he recognize a better, and as- 
spire? It is only the uneasy dream- 
er, who, stationed on the highest 
peak, still strains to climb, and finds 
no foot-hold on the yielding air. 
Why should he look up, when all is 
blank above, — darkness, and no stars? 
why kneel before nothing, fling out 
imploring arms into a vacancy, and 
sob forth his contrition into a silence 
deaf and dumb? A being placed 
amid such conditions must either be 
without moral intuition, and therefore 
something less than human, or, in 
having it, lie at the mercy of a bril- 
liant but hopeless deception ; as if, by 
a strange mistake, there had strayed 
into him an apprehension visionary 
here, but proper to some divine realm, 
where a real government prevailed, 
of Spirit over spirits, and One perfect- 
ly holy communicated himself to 
minor natures, and empowered their 
answering consciousness to report back 
of him. 

No suspicion of illusion, however, 
against our primary faculties, can be 
entertained; for we have access to no 
world but that which they present to 
us, and the account we cannot check 
it is our wisdom to take on trust. 
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The moral intuition exists; and the 
atheistic universe vanishes before its 
face. We know ourselves to be living 
under command, and with freedom to 
give or withhold obedience; and this 
lifts us at once into divine relations, 
and connects us with One supreme in 
the distinguishing glories of personal 
existence, wisdom, justice, holiness. 
We have only to open and read the 
credentials of conscience, and this dis- 
covery bursts upon us at once. That 
sense of authority which pervades our 
moral nature, and tempers it with a 
silent reverence, places us under that 
which is higher than we, which has 
claims on our personality, and hovers 
over it, and keeps near its problems 
with transcendent presence. But the 
world of nature and outward phenom- 
ena has in it nothing that is thus 
superhuman; nor can matter and 
force, with their linear necessities 
and predetermined tracks of succes- 
sive effects, give the free spirit its al- 
ternative law. And the world of hu- 
manity, however rich in saints and 
heroes who are above you and me, 
and may well discipline our hearts to 
homage, is here all in the same case 
with us, and bends low before the same 
vision. Seeing, then, that the im- 
personal cannot morally rule the 
personal, and that over living spirit 
nothing short of living spirit greater 
in elevation can wield authority, what 
remains but that we recognize the 
communion of a divine Visitant, 
and accept the light of conscience as 
no longer an unmeaning phosphores- 
cence of our own nature, but as the 
revealing and appealing look of God ? 
The wise and good of every age have 
variously struggled to express in ade- 
quate terms the solemnity of human 
obligation; but all the strivings of 
their thought have culminated in this: 
“The word of conscience is the voice 


of God.” To this, indeed, all the in- 
dications lead. The law that is over 
us, we cannot fail toobserve, is a selec- 
tive law: it looks, as we have shown, 
at the springs of action together, an- 
nounces a comparison between them, 
and tells the result: “ Zis is worthier 
than that.” Such a selective law can 
issue from nothing but a preferential 
will. In the realm of nature and 
necessity the forces move right on 
to their determinate end; compare 
nothing, and prefer nothing; and 
turn up, without pause or scruple, the 
sole possibility given them to execute. 
And this selective law speaks direct to 
a selective power in us:. exalting this 
above that, it requires that we should 
do sotoo. Itis the appeal of will to 
will: “This is my choice: be it yours 
also.” And so it is nothing less 
than the bending of the divine holi- 
ness to train the human; the over- 
flowing sanctity of the Supreme Mind, 
shed forth to elicit by free sympathy 
the secret possibilities of ours. But 
for this objective contact between his 
Spirit and ours, — between the divine 
life reporting itself to an apprehensive 
faculty in us, —it would be hard to un- 
derstand how it is that the human 
mind can rapidly pass to moral levels 
unreached before; and that, at some 
epochs of its history, it seems to seize 
at a bound heights never sought, be- 
cause never imagined. The philoso- 
phers who undertake to expound the 
dynamics of society are fond of telling 
us that the character of each period is 
the inevitable result and vital develop- 
ment of its predecessor, and might be 
predicted from an adequate survey of 
the prior phenomena. And doubtless 
vast lines of historical causation may 
be successfully traced through some 
of the levels of human life, linking 
differing centuries into a continuous 
system. But, in the spiritual experi- 
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ence of nations and of races, there 
are mighty paroxysms which break 
through the restraints of this law, 
when, as at the Christian era, a new 
type of mind and character, a fresh 
creation of moral beauty, bursts into 
blossom in an ungenial time, like a 
delicate flower from a rotting soil; 
or when, as in the seventh century, 
a people scarcely reckoned in the 
statistics of civilization starts into or- 
ganized existence, and with fiery 
magnanimity sweeps over half the 
world as the missionary of a perishing 
truth; or when, as at the minor crises 
which have given birth to Protestant 
sects, whole populations have been 
carried off their feet by affections 
never felt before, and as truly remod- 
elled, in habit, thought, and aspect, as 
if they had risen from the dead. No 
study of the antecedent aggregate of 
conditions enables you to give account 
of these leaps of transformation ; else 


why are they not foreseen by some 
philosopher’s appreciative eye? The 
utmost that your scrutiny can effect is 
to point to some predisposing influ- 
ences which might affect the temper of 
the time, and warm many a mind into 


the ready fuel of re-action. This, 
however, goes but a very little way to 
meet the facts before us. Re-action 
is a swing back into the old; and here 
we have a seizure of the new,—a 
spring to loftier levels of original 
character, where speech has tones, and 
action, attitudes, and art, varieties of 
form, quite strange before. And 
whence the kindling power, the light- 
ning flash of genius or inspiration, to 
pierce the passive fuel, and compel it 
into a blaze? Is this, too, — this 
living force without which a world 
ever so “ predisposed ” lies dead, and 
refuses to “‘ re-act,” — the necessary 
product of the preceding age? and 
will you father the new ideals upon 
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old, worn-out deformities? Is it from 
the Jewish rigor and self-assertion that 
you deduce the meekness and self- 
sacrifice of Christ, or from the Pa- 
gan dissoluteness that you explain the 
Christian purity? If so, why dees 
not every odious form of character 
bring its own redemption, and cor- 
ruption arrest itself, instead of spread ? 
Thus to treat the contagion of vice 
as the seed-plot of holiness is indeed 
to seek “grapes from thorns, and figs 
from thistles.” It must needs be that 
the redeemers of mankind arise in 
times which require redemption; but 
to assign this concurrence as an ade- 
quate account of their existence and 
characteristics is to overlook the living 
cause in the circumstantial condition. 
It is not merely with a stand against 
declension, with a tenacity of right 
habit in resistance to decay, with a 
protest of unspoiled feeling against 
sinking life, that we have here to 
deal; this, perhaps, the inertia of 
lingering goodness already there 
might sufficiently explain: but it is 
the positive creation of fresh images 
of perfection, a recoil from the lower 
which already carries in it dreams of 
the higher, an expostulation with 
the present, which, not content with 
seeing the better past, presses into a 
previously unimagined future. This 
dawning of unsuspected lights within 
rare and exceptional natures is no 
mere human phenomenon, explicable 
by our reciprocal mental action : it be- 
trays the overarching presence of ~ 
brighter skies. Among the societies 
of men, it is ever the greater spirits 
that morally sustain the less; and, as 
the scale of realized excellence ascends, 
the conscience of us all is ashamed to 
linger, and eventually rises too. We 
are lifted by the souls of mightier 
wing, and are set where otherwise 
our feet would not have climbed: and, 
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were we without this hierarchy of 
moral ranks, there would be nothing 
ennobling in our interdependence ; 
and no healing would flow down, no 
reverence pass up, from link to link. 
Once upon the flat, upon the flat we 
stay. But what, then, is it that sus- 
tains the summit-minds ? that kindles 
them with light they cannot borrow, 
and fires them with strength that no 
man can lend? Have they escaped 
the law of dependence, and become 
original springs, first inventors, of 
a non-existent righteousness? Go to 
them, and judge from the manner of 
their life and the temper of their af- 
fections whether it be so. -Do they 
stand upon the earth as creative gods, 
with lordly mien, and will that is all 
their own? Do they know their 
height to be supreme, and stoop with 
the pity of a superior to the subject 
crowd beneath ? 


with still uplifted face, and bending 


low before a Holiest of all? nay, with 
the very light that most transfigures 
them glistening through the stream- 
ing tears of a tender penitence? Is 
not their calm, their strength, their 
fearlessness, more than any man’s, free 
from self-assertion, and an expres- 
sion of pure dependence and perfect 
trust? And the tender mercy which 
flows from voice and hand as they 
mingle with mankind —is it theirs 
alone, without a partner in it, and 
with only autocratic look towards the 
sorrows it relieves? Or is it rather 
a divine compassion, that moves 
through them as its organ, and glorifies 
with sympathy a created spirit as it 
goes? No: they feel, not less, but 
far more, than others, the law of ob- 
jective contact with higher mind as 
the condition of moral insight and 
_ Spiritual power; and unless we charge 
our highest witnesses with illusions 
in that which is especially their own, 


Or do you see them. 


God in Humanity. 


and so reject whatever we have that is 
supremely trustworthy, we must carry 
that law beyond our mutual relations, 
and recognize the fires of God in the 
glow which kindles the summits of 
this world. 

This new and spiritual function 
ascribed to God is but the just sequel, 
as we ascend the gradations of being, 
to his prior indwelling in the world. 
As the forces of Nature are his cau- 
sality, and the instincts of the creature 
his seeing guidance of the blind; so 
the alternative apprehensions of con- 
science are the preferential lights of 
his moral nature, the first reporting 
his power, the second his wisdom, the 
third his righteousness. That it is 
the same one life which is the ground 
of all is plain from the intertexture of 
the whole: for it is amongst the in- 
stinctive impulses of the animated 
world that the problems of ethical ex- 
perience first arise; and it is through 
the physical constitution of nature, and 
of our own organism in particular, 
that many of the penalties of the 
moral law make themselves felt. The 
causality of the world, therefore, is at 
the disposal of the all-holy Will; and 
whether within us or without us, 
in the distant stellar spaces or in the 
self-conscious life of the tempted or 
aspiring mind, we are in one divine 
embrace, — “ God over all, blessed for 
ever.” 

Here, too, we reach the precise point 
of transition from morals to religion, 
and step across the boundary from 
Pagan nobleness to Christian sanc- 
tity. Divine guidance has never and 
nowhere failed to men; nor has it 
ever, in the most essential things, 
largely differed amongst them: but 
it has not always been recognized as 
divine, much less as the living con- 
tact of Spirit with spirit, — the com- 
munion of affection between God and 
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man. While conscience remained an 
impersonal law, stern and silent, with 
only a jealous Nemesis behind, man 
had to stand up alone, and work out 
for himself his ‘independent mag- 
nanimity; and he could only be the 
pagan hero. When conscience was 


found to be inseparably blended with 
the Holy Spirit, and to speak in 
tones immediately divine, it became 
the very shrine of worship: its strife, 
its repentance, its aspirations, passed 
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into the incidents of a living drama, 
with its crises of alienation and recon- 
cilement; and the cold obedience to 
@ mysterious necessity was ex- 
changed. for the allegiance of person- 
al affection. And this is the true 
emergence from the darkness of ethi- 
cal law to the tender light of the life 
divine. The veil falls from the 
shadowed face of moral authority, 
and the directing love of the all-holy 
God shines forth. 


THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 


Tue “ Acts of the Romans” is the 
name of a medieval monkish collec- 
tion of legends with “morals” or 
applications. Mr. Bouton of New 
York, well known as an enterprising 
collector of and dealer in rare and fine 
books, has recently brought out a very 
agreeable, two-volume edition of these 
curious old parables, reproduced 
from Mr. Swan’s edition, and with 
editorial aid from Mr. Thomas 
Wright. The “ Gesta Romanorum ” 
appear to have been first collected in 
the first half of the fourteenth century 
by Pierre Bercheure, prior of the 
Benedictine convent of St. Eloi at 
Paris, who died A.D. 1362. He 
does not seem to have originated the 
tales, but to have written down such 
as he found already current. During 
that century and the next, the collec- 
tion of Bercheure was very popular, 
especially in England, among the 


* 1Gesta Romanorum; or, Entertaining Moral 
Stories. Translated from the Latin, with Prelim- 
inary Observations and Notes, by Rev. Charles 
Swan. New edition, with Introduction by Thomas 
Wright. Two vols.16mo. New York: J. W. 
Bouton, 706 Broadway. Cloth, uncut, $5.00; large 
‘paper edition, demy 8vo, cloth, uncut, $10.00; 
five copies only, on Whatman’s drawing-paper, 
demy 8v0, $25.00. 


clergy, who used its stories in their 
preaching. Manuscript copies of it 
multiplied, and were much varied by 
additions, omissions, and alterations. 
From a MS. of what may be called the 
English recension, Wynkynde Worde 
printed, about 1510 or 1515, the first 
English translation. Many editions 
appeared during two centuries more, 
both in English and in the Continen- 
tal languages. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, how- 
ever, it fell into obscurity, and was 
known only to scholars. Warton, in 
his “ History of English Poetry ” (first 
published in 1774-8), recalled atten- 
tion to it. Mr. Swan’s edition appeared 
in 1824. A volume of selections was 
included in a capital series of most 
readable books published by Wiley 
and Putnam almost a generation ago, 
but which richly deserve reprinting 
to-day, almost without exception. Mr. 
Bouton’s edition is, however, not selec- 
tions merely, but a reprint of Mr. 
Swan’s; and therefore contains the 
whole work, except that most of the 
moralizations are greatly abridged. 
Enough of the first ones are given in 
full, however, to show, that, as in other 
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cases, the “hac fabula docet” is 
altogether the most tedious part of the 
business. 

These old legends contain many 
illustrations of the manners and cus- 
toms of the times in which they were 
compiled ; viz., the middle ages. As 
to the “ Romans,” whose “ Acts” they 
purport to be, the makers of the sto- 
ries manufactured whatever emperors, 
queens, philosophers, knights, &c., 
they wanted, and conferred upon them 
whatever names they thought fit: so 
that, as real history and biography, the 
work is just as authentic as Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe’s or Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver’s accounts of their very re- 
spectable families, and experiences in 
life. But this does not injure the 
quaint old stories at all. We add a 

‘ selection of them, supposing that some 
of our readers will find amusement, 
and perhaps profit, in observing what 
sort of lessons were taught by the 


popular preachers of half a millenni- 
um ago, and in what form they taught 
them. 


OF THE POISON OF SIN. 


Alexander was a prince of great 
power, and a disciple of Aristotle, who 
instructed him in every branch of 
polite learning. The Queen of the 
North, having heard of his proficiency, 
nourished her daughter from the cra- 
dle upon a certain kind of deadly poi- 
son; and, when she grew up, she was 
considered so beautiful, that the sight 
of her alone affected many with mad- 
ness. 

The queen sent her to Alexander 
to espouse. He had no sooner beheld 
her than he became violently enam- 
oured, and with much eagerness de- 
sired to possess her: but Aristotle, 
observing his weakness, said, “ Do 
not touch her; for, if you do, you will 
certainly perish. She has been nur- 
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tured upon the most deleterious food, 
which I will prove to you immediately. 
Here is a malefactor, who is already 
condemned to death. He shall be 
united to her; and you will soon see 
the truth of what I advance.” 

Accordingly the culprit was brought 
without delay to the girl; and scarcely 
had he touched her lips before his 
whole frame was impregnated with 
poison, and he expired in the greatest 
agony. Alexander, glad at his escape 
from such imminent destruction, be- 
stowed all thanks on his instructor, 
and returned the girl to her mother. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, any good Christian, 
strong and powerful in virtues com- 
municated at his baptism, may be 
called Alexander. He is strong and 
powerful as long as he preserves his 
purity from the contamination of the 
Devil, the world, and the flesh. The 
Queen of the North is a superfluity 
of the things of life, which sometimes 
destroys the spirit, and generally the 
body. The envenomed beauty is 
Luxury and Gluttony, which feed 
men with delicacies that are poison 
to the soul. Aristotle is thy con- 
science, or reason, which reproves and 
opposes the union that would undo 
the soul. 

The malefactor is a perverse man, 
disobedient to his God, and more dili- 
gent in pursuing his own carnal de- 
lights than the divine commands. 
He infolds his sins in a close embrace, 
by whose deadly touch he is spiritually 
destroyed. So the Book of Wisdom: 
“ He who touches pitch shall be de- 
filed by it.” 

Let us, then, study to live honestly 
and uprightly, in order that we may 
attain to everlasting life. 


OF BAD EXAMPLE. 
In the reign of Otho, there was a 
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certain slippery priest, who created 
much disturbance among his parish- 
joners, and many were extremely 
scandalized. One of them, in partic- 
ular, always absented himself from 
mass when it fell to the priest’s turn 
to celebrate it. Now, it happened on 
a festival-day, during the time of 
mass, that, as this person was walking 
alone through a meadow, a sudden 
thirst came upon him, insomuch that 
he was persuaded, unless present re- 
lief could be obtained, he should die. 
In this extremity, continuing his walk, 
he discovered a rivulet of the purest 
water, of which he copiously drank. 
But the mo¥e he drank, the more 
violent became his thirst. Surprised 
at so unusual an occurrence, he said to 
himself, “I will find out the source of 
this rivulet, and then satisfy my thirst.” 
As he proceeded, an old man of majes- 
tic appearance met him, and said, 
“My friend, where are you going?” 
The other answered, “I am oppressed 
by an excessive drought, surpassing 
even belief. I discovered a little 
stream of water, and drank of it plenti- 
fully ; but the more I drank, the more 
I thirsted. So I am endeavoring to 
find its source, that I may drink there, 
and, if it be possible, deliver myself 
" from the torment.” The old man point- 
ed with his finger. “There,” said he, 
“is the spring-head of the rivulet. 
But tell me, mine honest friend, why 
are you not at church, and, with other 
good Christians, hearing mass ? ” 
The man answered, “ Truly, master, 
our priest leads such an execrable life, 
that I think it utterly impossible he 
should celebrate it so as to please 
God.” To which the old man re- 
turned, “Suppose what you say is 
true. Observe this fountain, from 
which so much excellent water issues, 
and from which you have lately 
“drunk.” He looked in the direction 
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pointed out, and beheld a putrid dog, 
with its mouth wide open, and its 
teeth black and decayed, through 
which the whole fountain gushed in 
@ surprising manner. The man re- 
garded the stream with great terror 
and confusion of mind, ardently desir- 
ous of quenching his thirst, but ap- 
prehensive of poison from the fetid 
and loathsome carcass, with which, to 
all appearance, the water was imbued. 
“ Be not afraid,” said the old man, ob- 
serving his repugnance. “Thou hast 
already drank of the rivulet: drink 
again; it will not harm thee.” En-. 
couraged by these assurances, and 
impelled by the intensity of his thirst, 
he partook of it once more, and in- 
stantly recovered from the drought. 
“QO master!” cried he: “never man 
drank of such delicious water.” The 
old man answered, “See, now: as this 
water, gushing through the mouth of 
a putrid dog, is neither polluted, nor 
loses aught of its natural taste or col- 
or; so is the celebration of mass by 
a worthless minister; and therefore, 
though the vices of such men may 
displease and disgust, yet should you 
not forsake the duties of which they 
are the appointed organ.” Saying 
these words, the old man disappeared ; 
and what the other had seen he com- 
municated to his neighbors, and ever 
after punctually attended mass. He 
brought this unstable and transitory 
life to a good end, and passed from 
that which is corruptible to inherit 
incorruption; which may our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, grant 
to all! 


APPLICATION. 


My beloved, the emperor is God, 
in whose kingdom, that is, in the 
world, there is an evil priest; name- 
ly, every perverse Christian. For as 
the priest provides for the spiritual 
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welfare of his parishioners, so the 
Christian is required to watch over 
and preserve the spiritual gifts com- 
mounicated in baptism. The bad 
priest, through the influence of a bad 
example, causes many to separate 
from the community; and therefore 
St. Gregory well says, that, “as often 
_as he does an ill action, he loses a 
soul.” In like manner, the bad 
Christian occasions the condemnation 
of multitudes by the attraction of 
wicked examples and enticing words. 
If any of you to whom I now speak 
have been so deluded, act like the 
parishioner in our story. Walk across 
the meadows, that is, through the 
world, until you find one whom your 
soul esteems and loves; to wit, that 
old man, who is Christ, revealed . by 
actions of benevolence and mercy. 
But, in the first place, drink of the 
rivulet, although it would not imme- 
diately extinguish your thirst. That 
rivulet is baptism, which alone is 
able to quench the drought occasioned 
by original sin. Yet, should the evil 
nature of that origin prevail, and you 
fall again into error, then seek out 
the fountain, and there drink. For 
that fountain is our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as he witnesses of himself: 
“T am a fountain of living water, 
springing up into eternal life” (John 
iv.). The streams or veins of that 
fountain are the words of Scripture, 
which too frequently issue from the 
mouth of a putrid dog; that is, of an 
evil preacher. If it should be asked 
why the spring of pure water is made 
to flow through the rank jaws of a 
dog, rather than through those of any 
other animal, it is answered, that 
Scripture more usually compares it 
with a priest than with any thing 
else: andas ina dog there are four 
excellent qualities, described in the 
following couplet, — 
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**In cane bis bina sunt; et lingua medicina, 
Naris odoratus, amor integer, atque latra- 
tus,” — 


(“In a dog there are four things, — 
a medicinal tongue, a distinguishing 
nose, an unshaken faith, and unremit- 
ting watchfulness ;”) so priests, who 
would be useful in their station, ought 
diligently to cultivate these four prop- 
erties: Firstly, that their tongue pos- 
sess the power of a physician in heal- 
ing the sick in heart, and probing the 
wounds of sin; being careful, at the 
same time, that too rough a treatment 
does not exacerbate, rather than cure ; 
for it is the nature of dogs to lick the 
body’s wounds. Secondly, as a dog, by 
keenness of scent, distinguishes a fox 
from a hare; so a priest, by the quick- 
ness of his perception in auricular 
disclosures, should discover what por- 
tion of them appertains to the cun- 
ning of the fox, — that is, to heretical 
and sophistical perverseness; what 
to internal struggles and timorous 
apprehensions, arising from the det- 
estation of evil, or hopelessness of 
pardon; and what to the unbroken 
ferocity of the wolf or lion, originat- 
ing in a haughty contempt of conse- 
quences, with other gradations of 
like character. Thirdly, as the dog, 
is of all animals the most faithful 
and ready in defence of his master or. 
his family; so priests, also, should 
show themselves stanch advocates for 
the Catholic faith, and zealous for the 
everlasting salvation, not of their 
parishioners alone, but of every de- 
nomination of true Christians, accord- 
ing to the words of our Lord (John 
x.), “A good shepherd lays down his 
life for his sheep;” also (John i.), 
“Christ laid down his life for us.” 
‘And we, in humble imitation of our 
divine Master, ought to lay down our 
lives for our brethren. Fourthly, as 
a dog, by barking, betrays the ap- 
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h of thieves, and permits not 
the property of his master to be in- 
vaded; so the faithful priest is the 
watch-dog of the great King; one 
who, by diligence in his calling, pre- 

vents the machinations of the Devil 
- from taking effect, —from drawing the 
soul out of that high treasury com- 
posed of the precious blood of Christ, 
and where alone the amazing price of 
our redemption is eternally reposited. 


OF JUST RECOMPENSE. 


A very rich and powerful emperor 
had an only daughter of uncommon 
beauty. She was consigned to the 
care of five soldiers, who were com- 
manded to be constantly in arms; 
and every day a stated sum was paid 
them out of the king’s treasury. 
This emperor had a seneschal whom 
he greatly favored, and a valuable 
but ferocious dog, which it was 
necessary to confine with triple 
chains. It happened, that, as the 
emperor lay in bed, he formed a reso- 
Jution to proceed to the Holy Land, 
and in the morning, when he arose, 
sent for the seneschal, and said, “I 
am about to undertake an expedition 
to Palestine. To your vigilance I com- 
mit my only daughter, with the sol- 
diers of her guard. The dog like- 
wise, which I specially value, I 
intrust to yourcare. And, on pain of 
instant death, let there be no defi- 
ciency in attendance upon my daugh- 
You shall supply the. soldiers 
with all that they require; but ob- 
serve that the dog is securely chained, 
and fed sparingly, so that his ferocity 
may abate.” The seneschal approved 
of all the emperor’s injunctions, and 
promised faithfully to comply with 
them; instead of which he acted in 
direct opposition. The dog was fed 
with the most unsuitable food, and 
not guarded as he ought to have 
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been. He diminished the comforts, 
and even denied the necessaries of 
life to the lady. He robbed the sol- 
diers of their pay, who, being needy 
and unemployed, roamed over the 
country in great distress. As for the 
poor girl, forsaken and destitute, she 
passed from her chamber into the 
court-yard of the hall which she occu- 
pied, and, seating herself upon the 
pavement, gave free course to her sor- 
rows. Now, the dog, whose savage 
nature improper aliment had aug- 
mented, burst, by a sudden and vio- 
lent movement, from the bonds that 
enchained him, and tore her limb 
from limb. When this affecting cir- 
cumstance was known in the king- 
dom, it excited universal regret. 
Messengers were immediately de- 
spatched to the emperor, who hastened 
his return with all possible expedi- 
tion. The seneschal was summoned 


before him, and asked categorically 
why the lady was unprovided for, the 
soldiers unpaid, and the dog imprap- 
erly fed, contrary to his express com- 
mand. But the man was unable to 
answer, and offered not the least ex- 


cuse. The torturers, therefore, were 
called in: he was bound hand and 
foot, and thrown into a red-hot fur- 
nace. The emperor’s decree gave 
satisfaction to the whole empire. 


APPLICATION. 


My beloved, the emperor is our 
Lord Jesus Christ; the fair daughter 
is the human soul; the five soldiers 
are the five senses; and the dog is 
carnal affections, which disturb and 
slay the spirit. 

The triple chain is love to God, 
the fear of offending him, and shame 
when we have done so. The senes- 
chal is any man to whom the care of 
the senses and the guardianship of 
the soul is committed, , 
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OF HANGING. 

Valerius tells us that a man named 
Paletinus one day burst into a flood 
of tears, and, calling his son and his 
neighbors around him, said, “ Alas, 
alas! I have now growing in my gar- 
den a fatal tree, on which my first 
poor wife hung herself, then my sec- 
ond, and after that my third. Have 
I not, therefore, cause for the wretch- 
edness I exhibit?” —* “ Truly,” said 
one who was called Arrius, “I mar- 
vel that you should weep at such an 
unusual instance of good fortune! 
Give me, I pray you, two or three 
sprigs of that gentle tree, which I 
will divide with my neighbors, and 
thereby afford every man an opportu- 
nity of indulging the laudable wishes 
of his spouse.” Paletinus complied 
with his friend’s. request, and ever 
after found this remarkable tree the 
most productive part of his estate. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the tree is the cross 
of: Christ. The man’s three wives 
are pride, lusts of the heart, and lusts 
of the eves, which ought to be thus 
suspended and destroyed. He who 
solicited a part of the tree is any 
good Christian. 


OF CONSIDERATION OF LIFE. 
We read that Alexander the Great 
was the disciple of Aristotle, from 
whose instructions he derived the 
greatest advantage. Amongst other 
important matters, he inquired of his 
master what would profit himself, 
and at the same time be serviceable 
to others. Aristotle answered, “ My 
son, hear with attention; and, if you 
retain my counsel, you will arrive at 
the greatest honors. There are seven 
distinct points to be regarded. Firstly, 
that you do not overcharge the bal- 
ance. Secondly, that you do not 
feed a fire with the sword. Thirdly, 
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carp not at the crown; nor, Fourthly, 
eat the heart of a little bird. Fifth- 
ly, when you have once commenced 
a@ proper undertaking, never turn 
from it. Sixthly, walk not in the 
high-road; and, Seventhly, do not al- 
low a prating swallow to possess your 
eaves.” The ‘king carefully consid- 
ered the meaning of these enigmati- 
cal directions, and, observing them, 
experienced their utility in his subse- 
quent life. 
APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the balance is human 
life: do not overcharge it, but weigh 
every thing accurately, and deliberate 
upon what you do,—as in the fable 
of the vulture. A vulture, swooping 
upon her prey, struck it with her 
talons. After it was killed, she first 
endeavored to carry off the whole; 
but, finding this beyond her power, 
she tore off as much as she could fly 
away with, and left the remainder be- 
hind. “ Do not feed a fire with the 
sword;” that is, provoke not anger 
with sharp words. “Carp not at the 
crown ;” that is, respect the estab- 
lished laws. “ Eat not the heart of a 
little bird,” which, being weak and 
timid, becomes not the condition of a 
Christian man. “When you have 
commenced a befitting design, do not 
turn from it ;” and especially, having 
begun repentance, persevere to the 
end. A viper, wishing to espouse a 
kind of eel called the lamprey, was 
rejected by the latter because of the 
poison it conveyed. ‘The viper, deter- 
mining to carry its object, retired to 
a secret place, and cast up the venom, 
but, after the nuptials were solem- 
nized, went back to the place where 
the virus was deposited, and resumed 
the whole. In like manner do all 
sinners: they are a while penitent, 
but soon return to their vomit; that 
is, to their sins. “ Walk not by the 
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Aigh-road,” which is the road of death. 
“Permit not a prating swallow to 
possess your eaves;” that is, suffer 
not sin to dwell upon thy heart. 


OF PERFECT LIFE. 


When Titus was emperor of 
Rome, he made a decree that the na- 
tal day of his first-born son should be 
held sacred; and that whosoever 
violated it by any kind of labor 
should be put to death. 

This edict being promulgated, he 
called Virgil to him, and said, 
“Good friend, I have established a 
certain law ; but, as, offences may fre- 
quently be committed without being 
discovered by the ministers of justice, 
we desire you to frame some curious 
piece of art which may reveal to us 
every transgressor of the law.” Vir- 
gil acquiesced, and immediately com- 
menced his operations. He con- 
structed a magio statue, and caused 
it to be erected in the midst of the 
city. By virtue of the secret powers 
with which it was invested, it cum- 
municated to the emperor whatever 
was done amiss. 

And thus, by the accusation of the 
statue, an infinite number of persons 
were convicted and punished. 

Now, there was a certain carpenter, 
called Focus, who pursued his occupa- 
tions every day alike. Once, as he 
lay in bed, his thoughts turned upon 
the accusations of the statue, and the 
multitudes which it had caused to 
perish. In the morning he clothed 
himself, and proceeded to the statue, 
which he addressed in the following 
manner : — 

“QO statue, statue! because of thy 
informations, many of our citizens 
have been apprehended and slain. I 
vow to my God, that, if thou accusest 
me, I will break thy head.” Having 
so said, he returned home. About 
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the first hour, the emperor, as he was 
wont, despatched sundry messengers 
to the statue to inquire if the edict 
had been strictly complied with. 
After they had arrived, and delivered 
the emperor’s pleasure, the statue 
exclaimed, “ Friends, look up: what 
see ye written upon my forehead?” 
They looked, and beheld three sen- 
tences, which ran thus: “Times are 
altered. Men grow worse. He who 
speaks truth has his head broken.” 
“Go,” said the statue, “declare to 
his Majesty what you have seen and 
read.” The messengers obeyed, and 
detailed the circumstances as they had 
happened. ' 

The emperor, therefore, commanded 
his guard to arm, and march to the 
place on which the statue was erected ; 
and he further ordered, that, if any one 
presumed to molest it, they should 
bind him hand and foot, and drag him * 
into his presence. The soldiers ap- 
proached the statue, and said, “Our 
emperor wills you to declare the name 
of the scoundrel who threatens you.” 
The statue made answer, “It is Focus 
the carpenter. Every day he violates 
the law, and, moreover, menaces me 
with a broken head if [ expose him.” 
Immediately Focus was apprehended, 
and conducted to the emperor, who 
said, “ Friend, what do I hear of thee ? 
Why hast thou broken my law?” — 
“ My lord,” answered Focus, “I can- 
not keep it; for I am obliged to obtain 
every day eight pennies, which, with- 
out incessant labor, I have not the 
means of acquiring.” — “And why 
eight pennies?” said the emperor. 
“Every day through the year,” re- 
turned the carpenter, “I am bound 
to repay two pennies which I borrowed 
in my youth: two I lend, two I lose, 
and two I spend.” —“ For what reason 
do you do this?” asked the emperor. 
“ My lord,” he replied, “listen to me. 
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‘I am bound, each day, to repay two 
pennies to. my father ; for, when I was 
a boy, my father expended upon me, 
_ daily, the like sum. ‘Now he is poor, 

and needs my assistance; and there- 
fore I return what I borrowed former- 
ly. Two other pennies I lend to my 
son, who is pursuing his studies, in 
order that, if by any chance I should 
fall into poverty, he may restore the 
loan,, just as I have done to his grand- 
father. Again: I lose two pennies 
every day on my wife; for she is 
contradictious, wilful, and passionate. 
Now, because of this disposition, I 
account whatsoever is given to her 
entirely lost. Lastly, two other pen- 
nies I expend upon myself in meat 
and drink. Icannotdowithless; nor 
can I obtain them without unremit- 
ting labor. You now know the truth; 


and, I pray you, judge dispassionately 
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and truly.” — “Friend,” said the em- 
peror, “thou hast answered well. 
Go, and laborearnestly in thy calling.” 
Soon after this the emperor died; 
and Focus the carpenter, on account 
of his singular wisdom, was elected in 
his stead by the unanimous choice of 
the whole nation. He governed as 
wisely as he had lived; and, at his 
death, his picture, bearing on the 
head eight pennies, was reposited 
among the effigies of the deceased 
emperors. 
APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God, 
who appointed Sunday as a day of 
rest. By Virgil is typified the Holy 
Spirit, which ordains a preacher to 
declare men’s virtues and vices. Fo- 
cus is any good Christian who labors 
diligently in his vocation, and per- 
forms faithfully every relative duty. 
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THERE was no finer night east or 
west, in all the beautiful month, than 
that of the 14th of May, 18—, when, 
over a calm sea, and under a brilliant 
moon, the Austrian steamship “Juno” 
was gliding along the coast of Asia 
Minor, and winding her way among 
the islands of the Augean Sea, from 
Beirut to Constantinople. The im- 
portant ports of Cyprus and Rhodes 
we had already visited and left behind; 
and to-night, at the hour of twelve, 
the captain had told us we should 
pass the Island of Patmos. 

In this island, --so tradition has it, 
— to John, the beloved disciple, an 
exile for conscience’ sake, banished 
from. home. and countty because he 
would obey God rather than man, and 
adbere-still to-the call of his Master 
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to the ministry of grace and truth, 
were granted those remarkable visions, 
prophetical of the trials and triumphs 
of the Church of Christ, which are 
recorded in the book of Revelation, 
and occupy not unfitly the closing 
pages of the New Testament. 

Under the awning over the deck of 
the ship, screening us by day from the 
burning sun, and sheltering us by night 
from the falling damps, I sat with asin- 
gle companion, his thoughts running 
with mine in the direction suggested 
by the object of our vigils, until we 
neared the island, and our eyes rested 
on the broken surface of a dark oblong 
hill that rose abruptly from the water 
at either end. And this was Patmos, 
described, by those who have seen it 
nearer, as a remarkably desolate place, 
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showing hardly any thing but bare 
rocks, on which a few poor inhabitants 
make but a wretched subsistence. 

It is one of the nineteen islands in 
the archipelago to which, as a cluster, 
is given the name Sporades, in in- 
dication of the scattered position of 
the islands, distant about twenty 
miles from the Asian coast, and 
thirty or forty south-east from the site 
of ancient Ephesus. On the summit 
of one of the highest hills stands the 
town. A grotto near by, converted 
into a,chapel by the Greek monks 
who established a monastery there, 
dedicated to St. John, early in the 


Christian era, is shown to the visitor . 


as the room in which the Apocalypse 
was written. 

“TI John,” —thusthe record, —“ who 
also am your brother, and companion 
in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ, was in 
the isle that is called Patmos, for 


the word of God, and for the testi- 


mony of Jesus Christ. I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard 
behind me a great voice, as of a trum- 
pet, saying, I am Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last : and, What thou 
seest write in a book, and send it unto 
the seven churches which are in 
Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto Smyr- 
na, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thy- 
atira, and unto Sardis, and unto Phila- 
delphia, and unto Laodicea.” 

Two of these churches, or rather 
the cities in which they were estab- 
lished, it was the writer’s very great 
privilege to visit,on a recent trip 
through the east,—one a heap of 
ruins, deserted and solitary, where the 
accumulations of soil have obliterated 
walls and streets, and market-place 
and temple, and the grass grows rank 
over the grave of a once great metrop- 
olis; the other a busy and growing 


city still, rising from repeated disas- 
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ter by war and earthquake like the 
pheenix from its ashes, ever fresh and 
young again, — Ephesus and’ Smyrna. 

To the first of these the reader's 
attention is invited in this paper. 

The “ Asia ” of the New Testament 
is not that great continent which 
stretches into the remote east from 
Europe and Africa, nor, indeed, the 
whole peninsula which we call Asia 
Minor, but simply the western por- 
tion of that peninsula, — a territory 
of no great extent, not larger than 
the state of Massachusetts ; a Roman 
province subdivided into the three dis- 
tricts or kingdoms, of Lydia, Mysia, 
and Ionia. Of this province Ephesus 
was the capital. With this illustri- 
ous city of antiquity, called by Pliny 
Alterum -lumen Asie, the early 
chronicles of the Church’s expansion 
have somehow intimately connected 
the name of St. John; but“ they have 
blended together, without much re- 
gard to harmony, things probable and 
improbable.” 

Shipwrecked off Ephesus, he reaches 
the city just in time to save the 
church there from the corruption of 
heresy and fatal division. 

In the persecution under Domitian, 
taken to Rome, he gains the crown of 
martyrdom by his boldness, though 
not by death. The boiling oil he is 
thrown into has no power to hurt 
him. 

Sent thence to labor on the mines, 
Patmos is the place of hisexile. The 
accession of Nerva stays the slaughter 
of the Christians; and, free from dan- 
ger, John returns to Ephesus. 

And there this favorite of the Mas- 
ter among the twelve spent his last 
days; and there dying a peaceful death, 
unlike in this to all the rest, went to 
his grave in a full age. 

According to a beautiful tradition, 
his body was laid to rest by the side 
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of Mary’s; the mother of Jesus, whom 
the beloved disciple, from the memo- 
rable hour they were standing togeth- 
er “‘ the cross beside,” had taken, not 
only to his own home, but into his 
warm and loving heart. Whither he 
went, she went: where she died, he 
died; and there he was buried. 

Thus far we have been walking in 
the twilight of myth and legend. We 
reach now the clear and sunlit path 
of authentic history, and see another 
man on the streets and in the busy 
marts of the city, whose figure, in the 
records of our religion, casts no less a 
shadow than the disciple we have 
been speaking of. 

In Ephesus, for three consecutive 
years, St. Paul lived and labored, 
making tents with his hands, preach- 
ing Christ with his lips, —lived and 
labored for the faith he first despised, 
then took to his heart of hearts; a 
great reverential soul, that could not 
be allowed long to remain in error; a 
great heroic soul, that could not be 
spared from the first hard struggles of 
a world-redeeming truth. 

And it was while he was there in 
Ephesus that he wrote the first of his 
Epistles to the Corinthians, one sin- 
gle chapter of which hasbeen such an 
unspeakable comfort to a dying world. 
Surviving the fall of empires, and the 
passing-away of generation after gen- 
eration, through almost two thousand 
years, across the-.ages it has come 
down to us, healing: how many stricken 
hearts all along the way! and as read 
to-day, and-every hour of every day, 
on land or sea, in quiet country-town 
and in busy city, by the private hearth- 
stone and in the public temple, its 
words of assurance and immortal hope 
tare, to the believing, the very tones, 
echoing softly from afar, of that “last 
trump” it speaks of, when “ the trum- 
pet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
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raised incorruptible, and we shall be. 
changed.” 

And there, over the church his 
hands had planted, and his tears had 
watered, and his prayers had conse- 
crated, Paul saw, ere he departed to 
other fields of labor, installed as the 
guardian of its immortal interests, the 
man of his choice; and the youthful 
disciple, whom he used to address as 
“Timothy, my dearly-beloved son,” 
became the first bishop of Ephesus. 

And in Ephesus, it is said, Timothy 
died,— died the death of a martyr, 
losing his life in the vain attempt to 
save the lives of others. 

While the licentious city was cel- 
ebrating a kind of bacchanalian fes- 
tival, Timothy felt himself called 
upon to oppose his presence to the 
cruel deeds of the fierce and fanatical 
crowd. Three days after, he died of 
wounds then received, and was buried 
on Mt. Prion. 

Such associations belong to the 
city we are going to see. 

We are to think of it as being, in 
the time of St. Paul, the greatest 
city of Asia Minor, as well as the 
metropolis of the province of Asia. 
It was the chief emporium of trade 
for all the region within the Taurus; 
and, as it rose in importance, it took 
on also a magnificence which kept 
pace with its increasing wealth, un- 
til Ephesus, and its Temple of Diana, 
became to the world that then was 
what Rome and St. Peter’s have been 
in more recent times. 

Paul, coming from the upper coasts, 
passed into Ephesus through the 
Sardian Gate on the land-side. We 
will approach it from the water, com- 
ing to it by sail, as did Aquila and 
Priscilla across the Augean Sea, and, 
as we enter the harbor, will view the 
city from the deck of the ship. 

Imagine, then, a bay or arm of the 
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sea, facing the west. On the left, 
the shore is low: on the right it is 
broken into a succession of hills, 
from the interior base of which 
stretches back a marshy plain, until, 
in the distance, it meets the rising 
ground a mile or so beyond, winding 
through which is seen the silver 
thread of a narrow stream on its way 
to the ocean, — the River Cayster. 

The first hill, a circular eminence, 
taking the name of Mt. Prion, stands 
quite apart from its fellows. Around 
the base of it are the principal 
public buildings, conspicuous among 
which is a great amphitheatre, whose 
marble seats, all exposed to view, ris- 
ing tier after tier until you count 
thirty-four, cover the larger part of the 
western side of the hill, and reach 
almost to the summit. 

On the slope of the hill next to it, 
Mt. Coressus, but separated from it 
by a deep ravine which art and labor 
have converted into a scene of beauty, 
stand the princely mansions of its 
wealthy citizens. 

Between these heights and the 
water you look into the enclosure of 
the stadium, where wrestling and 
beast-fighting amuse the people; and 
near by see the agora, both market- 
place and forum, with fountains and 
monuments and shady avenues, “the 
scene of a glorious public life, the 
common meeting-place of philosophy, 
of idleness, of conversation, and of 
business.” 

Surrounding and crowning the 
scene, the eye follows the long walls 
of the city, with battlements, and 
towers of watch and ward, stretching 
along the plain, and up and down the 
uneven surface of the mountain-slope; 
and away beyond, on the east aud 
north-east, along the great highways 
connecting with the interior provinces, 
are seen the stately caravans of mer- 
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chants, the heavy-laden camels, the 
prancing horse, and all the motley 
crowd of petty traffickers of petty 
towns and village, passing and repass- 
ing to and from the city gates. 

We mark the crowded streets, the 
hurrying throng, — these on business, 
those on pleasure. Crowds look down 
upon us from the heights of Mt. 
Prion ; and boats, putting off from the 
shore, gather about our vessel like 
eagles to their prey. 

Hundreds of ships, from ali the 
ports of Europe, crowd the harbor; 
and at the head of it, glittering in 
brilliant beauty, and surpassing all 
else we have seen in magnitude and 
magnificence, looms up the great 
Temple of Diana. 

How shall I describe it? The 
Parthenon of Athens was pronounced 
to be the very perfection of Grecian 
art. The Temple at Ephesus was 
four times larger, and so graceful in 
its style of architecture that “the 
colonnades of the Ephesian Diana con- 
stituted an epoch in the history of 
art.” The sun, it was said, saw noth- 
ing in all its course more magnificent. 
Alexander the Great would give ail 
the spoils of his triumphant Eastern, 
campaign if he might but inscribe 
his name on its walls. 

The temples of the ancients, un- 
like our churches and cathedrals, 
were not roofed over so as to receive 
an assembly of worshippers under 
cover, but consisted of several colon- 
nades round the cell or chamber 
which contained the idol, and were, 
through a great part of their space, 
open to the sky. So, here, a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven columns of the 
Ionic order, of Parian marble, each 
a single shaft, and sixty feet high, 
thirty-six of which were enriched 
with ornament and color, enclosed, by 
double rows of fifteen columns on 
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either side, a space two or three 
times larger than the largest church- 
es'of our cities. Four hundred 
and twenty-five feet was the length 
of the building, two hundred and 
twenty feet its breadth. The fold- 
ing-doors were of cyprus-wood, and 
‘were highly polished; and the roof 
which covered the shrine was made 
of cedar. 

“The interior ornament will in- 
crease our admiration. It was the 
repository in which the great artists 
of antiquity dedicated their most 
perfect works to posterity. 

“ Praxiteles adorned the shrine; 
Scopas contributed a statue; and Par- 
thasius and Apelles, both natives of 
Ephesus, employed their skill to em- 
bellish the walls. The excellence of 
these performances may be supposed 
to have been proportionate to their 
price; and a picture of Alexander 
grasping a thunder-bolt, by the lat- 
ter, was added to the superb collec- 
tion at the expense of twenty talents 
of gold,” estimated by Chandler to 
be equivalent to the sum of about 
a hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 

Of the image which the temple en- 
shrined there is little to be said, ex- 
cept that it was in no respect worthy 
of its sumptous enclosure. To Diana, 
the tutelary divinity of the city, the 
temple was dedicated. But the image 
of the goddess there set up bore no 
resemblance to our conception of this 
sylvan deity. It was a rude figure 
carved from wood, “resembling more 
the ugly idols of India than the grace- 
ful forms of Greece,—a woman’s 
form above, terminated below in a 
shapeless block.” In each hand was 
a bar of metal, for the purpose, it has 
been supposed, of supporting the im- 
age. The dress was covered with 
mystic symbols; and the small cham- 
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ber where it stood was concealed by a 
curtain in front. 

This was the edifice, and this the 
idol, which kindled the enthusiasm of 
St. Paul’s opponetits (Acts xix.), and 
in connection with which occurred the 
riot, the details of which are given 
in the history of that apostle’s life as 
given in the New Testament. 

The main facts are as follows: 
Every natural spot that acquires re- 
nown, and every marvellous work of 
human hands, is apt to collect persons 
around it who are maintained in some 
degree by the curiosity of strangers. 
They are guides to it, or they fur- 
nish the visitor with something by 
which to remember it. It was so in 
the present case. There was a com- 
pany of artificers who occupied them- 
selves with making little silver models 
of Diana’s shrine, perhaps of the 
whole temple, perhaps of that part 
where her image was set up. These 
persons were alarmed for their gains. 
They were told that “this Paul had 
turned away much people” by repre- 
senting “ that they were no gods which 
were made with hands.” 

They therefore proceeded to excite 
the populace against him. Covering 
their worldly interest under the 
garb of religious zeal, which has 
been very common always, they cried 
out that the temple of their god- 
dess was likely to be despised, and her 
magnificence to be destroyed, whom 
all Asia and the world worshipped. 
Then arose the shout, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” and the 
whole city was filled with confusion ; 
and “having caught Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, Paul’s companiens in travel, 
they rushed with them with one ac- 
cord into the theatre.” And when 
Paul, in order to rescue his friends, 
or to have part with them in what- 
ever might befall them in the hands 
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of the angry mob, “would have en- 
tered in unto the people, his disciples 
suffered him not, beseeching him not 
to adventure into the theatre.” Had 
he done so, it is doubtful whether he 
would have lived to tell afterwards 
how he “fought with wild beasts at 
Ephesus.” 

Leaving here the past, we turn 
from ancient to modern Ephesus. 

Modern Ephesus— where is it? 
Echo answers, Where? It is now 
a name, and no place. I have been 
where it stood, and it was not there: 
I found only a ruin and a solitude. 
“Even the sea has retired from the 
scene of desolation ; and a pestilential 
morass, covered with mud and rushes, 
has sucteeded to the waters which 
brought up the ships laden with mer- 
chandise from every country.” 

The great and opulent city has been 
smitten to the dust. The tens of 
thousands that once thronged her busy 
streets are buried in the ruins of their 
own creations. The vast temple which 
once echoed with the pwans of pagan- 
ism, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians !” has actually no remains to be 
recognized. The only relic of the 
ancient days that can be identified, 
perhaps, beyond a question, is the great 
theatre, before referred to as the scene 
of the tumult raised by Demetrius, —a 
wreck of immense grandeur, — pillars, 
capitols, cornices, statues, defaced and 
broken, lying in a promiscuous heap, 
as if the vast. structure had been 
shaken down by &n earthquake. 

It was a beautiful sabbath-day I 
spent among the ruins of Ephesus; 
and when we came to the theatre, 
arrested by the magnitude of the ruin, 
and the interesting associations that 
connected it with the early records of 
our religion, we could but pause and 
reflect. 

But I cannot tell you what we 
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thoughts only what we did.’ Seeking 
the shade afforded by « portion of the 
basement wall (for the sun was shed- 
ding a summer heat), I opened the 
Testament, and read aloud to the com- 
pany, at their request, alt that the 
historian has there to tell us of the 
place we were in. 

Elsewhere on that day there “were 
larger congregations, but none, I wilf 
venture to say, more profoundly im- 
pressed with a sense of the mysterious- 
ness of Ged’s dealings with the chil- 
dren of men. 

Did we think of the folly of human 
pride, and the vanity of human de- 
signs? No doubt. But this was 
more in our minds,—how the de- 
stroyed city we had come to look upon 
“ig still made perpetual mention of 
under the roofs of innumerable church- 
es of Christ, while everywhere else it 
is only pored over by the student of 
things that lie almost forgotten under 
the ruins of the ages. After almost 
every vestige of visible pomp has 
become effaced, the memory of Paul 
hallows the spot. The ever-living 
gospel makes the waste where the 
mother of cities onee stood blossom 
again with holy traditions. It sets 
up the pillars of its testimony, more 
lasting than the Ephesian marbles or 
the great globe itself, telling us that 
every thing but God’s truth passes 
away.” 

The theatre of Ephesus is said to 
be the largest known of any that 
have remained to us from antiquity. 
Enough can be seen to give the be- 
holder an impressive idea of its size 
and grandeur. 

Built on, or rather into, the side of 
Mt. Prion, a succession of furrows, par- 
allel with the base of the hill, and 
extending one above the other a hun+ 
dred feet or more up the slope, giving ~ 
to the hill a stair-like appearance, 
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perfectly marks out the entire semi- 
circle of seats; although the marble 
is all removed on which I know not 
how many thousands could sit and 
witness the spectacle below. 

‘The proscenium, or front, is a mass 
of hewn, polished, and chiselled mar- 
bles, — unmistakable evidences of the 
solidity, magnificence, and beauty of 
@ once magnificent structure. To- 
day it is a hill of rocks, and the goats 
climb over it. 

Of another. smaller theatre, built 
on another side of the same mountain, 
called the Odeon, or music-theatre, the 
seats are all perfect; the beautifully 
sculptured marble of which they are 
made as white as on the first day it 
was quarried ; and the ornamentation, 
both graceful and elaborate, as distinct 
and sharp as though the sculptor’s 
chisel had just finished its work of 
beauty. 

One might almost suppose the edifice 
was in the process of erection rather 
than an ancient ruin. It was like a 
flower blooming in the midst of a 
desert waste. 

Towards the sea, on a spur of Mt. 
Coressus, stands a square tower, which 
tradition has named St. Paul's Prison. 

Thick walls enclose a single room 
about ten feet square; its only inter- 
est, the association that is claimed for 
it with the distinguished apostle. It 
was undoubtedly a part of the ancient 
wall. The story of his imprisonment 
there cannot be verified; but it was 
pleasant to think, that many a time, 
after some scene of excitement in the 
city, St. Paul may have strolled up 
that hill, and bared his heated brow to 
the cool breezes of the ocean. In one 
direction he saw the Cayster winding 
towards him, with a small, full stream, 
in which trailed the long grass of its 
luxuriant border; in the opposite di- 
rection the broad archipelago, stud- 
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ded with islands, and spreading sails 
like the white wings of sea-birds; 
and there was an hour of calm in his 
stormy life. 

Other ruins of interest which we vis- 
ited were the Gymnasium, the Custom- 
House, the Labyrinth, so called, which 
must have been an imposing building, 
a colonnade, and a fine large gateway, 
or arch of triumph, almost entire. 

We also examined with interest a 
long row of ancient tombs recently 
excavated, bordering on one of the 
streets, — doubtless after the ancient 
custom, as may be seen in Pompeii 
and on the “ Appian Way,” — some 
of which were very handsomely deco- 
rated with rams’ heads on the corners, 
and festoons of flowers and fruits on the 
sides. We were told, that, in some of 
the sarcophagi which had been opened, 
candlesticks and other articles had 
been found. 

Over these relics of a once great 
city we wandered for several hours, 
and then returned to the village of 
Ayasaluk, where, towards the close of 
one of the most interesting days in a 
whole lifetime, we took cars again to 
return whence we came, forty-eight 
miles to Smyrna; and at ten o’clock 
in the evening were on ship-board 
again. 

But we had not found the great 
Temple of Diana. Strange to say, 
no trace of it has yet been identified 
in the city of which it was the glory. 
The very site of this once stupendous 
and celebrated edifice isundetermined; 
indeed, no historian has ever told the 
story of its destruction. We know it’ 
followed the triumph of Christianity ; 
and we know, that, where Christian 
churches were erected, pagan temples 
were despoiled of their ornaments, 
and that their material was used in 
the construction of other buildings. 

In Pisa, if one may believe what 
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the traveller is told,'I saw in the great 
cathedral there two pillars which 
came from Diana’s Temple. And, 
undoubtedly, the six columns of green 
jasper which now support the immense 
dome of the mosque of Santa Sophia 
in the city of Constantinople, and 
which, but a few days after the visit 
to Ephesus I have been telling of, I 
looked at, and felt of, and put my 
hands on, again and again, with a mix- 
ture of emotions it would be difficult 
to describe, were also an original part 
of the same edifice. 

This paper began with an allusion 
to St. John. It may appropriately 
close with mentioning the interesting 
fact, that the small Turkish village of 
about one hundred souls, which is 
sometimes spoken of as the modern 
representative of the ancient city, and 
which, from what had already been 
developed by the excavations that 
were going on at the time of this visit, 
there is reason to think covers a part 
of the site of the great temple, is be- 
lieved to preserve in its name some 
reminiscence of the evangelist. “Aya- 
saluk is supposed to be a corruption 
of Agios Theologos, from the circum- 
stance of a famous church of St. John 

_ the Divine having once stood near the 
spot.” 

A few shanties in the midst of the 
tall grass and weeds of a luxuriant 
meadow constitute the dirty little 
town. May not this fertile plain, 
where the antiquarian is now at work, 
prove to be the “ marsh” improved by 
time, drained and filled up, on which 
we know, from authentic history, the 
vast structure was built, resting on 
a “foundation made with charcoal 

. rammed, and with fleeces”? 

On a hill to the north of the wil- 
lage are some more modern ruins of 
an old Genoese castle; and, as we ap- 
proached the village from the station, 
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we passed between two of several high 
brick columns which must once have 
supported the arches of an aqueduct 
for bringing water, doubtless, to the 
castle. On the top of each column 
was @ crane’s nest; and by the side 
of the nest was the watchful bird, 
standing on one leg as on a pole, 
and lifting its head aloft on its long 
neck, as if it had taken its station 
there to observe our movements, and 
warn the village of danger. It oc- 
curred to some of the party that these 
sentinels would be about as reliable 
and efficient in peril as the guard of 
three or four men in petticoats, with 
their girdles stuck full of old horse- 
pistols and rusty blades, which, by the 
advice of the American consul, we had 
taken with us for protection, in case 
of being attacked by the brigands that 
infest this wretched country. 

And these huts of broken-down 
stone-walls, and shelters of bushes and 
wild grass, measure the decline of the 
once splendid city of marble palaces 
and theatres and temples; these mis- 
erable, ignorant, filthy natives, half 
Turk, half Arab, are the successors 
of the philosophers, the scholars, the 
princely merchants, and the solid men, 
of the once proudest, most cultivated, 
and most opulent metropolis of all 
Asia. “ How are the mighty fallen!” 

“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
Thus the multitude shouted, all with 
one voice, for the space of two hours; 
and Paul, the preacher of Christ and 
him crucified, was in mortal peril. 

Then her temple was renowned as 
one of the seven wonders of the world: 
now none can tell where it stood. 
Then the image of the goddess set 
up within the shrine received gifts 
from kings, and the homage of adoring 
men: now images of her are seen 
only in museums of antiquity, and the 
visitor turns away from their ugliness. 
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But the new religion, which her wor- 
shippers despised, and whose teachers 
they persecuted and put ‘to death, is 
become the living and inspiring faith 
of the most intelligent and most pow- 
erful nations on the globe. 
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Its. triumphs in, the past declare 
it to. be, unto all generations still to 
come, the “wisdom of God and the 
powerof God unto salvation,” —“ the 
same, yesterday and to-day and for- 
ever.” 
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No. 


IL. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


Yes, madam, yes, sir, I have your 
notes; and I have many sugges- 


tions from those whom I meet on one 
piazza and another, and in one or 
another railway-car, to the same ef- 
fect. 
Substantially you all tell me that 
my advice thus far is, that people 
shall get their blood out of the ves- 


sels of the brain as well as they can, 
but that I do not tell them how. I 
have told them what is the matter; 
but I have not given them the cure. 

This is quite true. Let me take 
the liberty of saying, my dear sir and 
my dear madam, that, before you 
made the remark, I made it myself in 
paper No. I., in words which will be 
found, as we say in the pulpit, on 
pages 307 and 311 of this volume of 
“Op anp New.” No. I. was writ- 
ten to warn you against the blunders 
which keep your head on fire, and 
your brain in a whirl, for two or 
three hours of the night. No. II. ‘has 
been written to show you what to do 
when you have committed those blun- 
ders. 

But I do not pretend, dear sir or 
dear madam, to be a wizard of such 
skill, that you may steadily go on 
disobeying every rule in No. I., and 
then curing yourself by taking all 


the preseriptions in No. II. Poor No. 
II. is, at best, but a string of pallia- 
tives; and it supposes that you are 
sorry at heart that you have been 
disobedient te No. I. If you want 
to sail so close to the wind as to work 
out sums in the binomial theorem till 
after midnight, and then take a 
Welsh rarebit, and then go to bed 
with all the windows shut, only be- 
cause you have got No. II. to carry 
you through, I say you are unfair 
to your doctor, and that he throws up 
your case. He takes for granted a 
willing patient; and, as he has said 
before, a patient who can bring his 
will to bear. 

To you, my dear Aglaé, I can speak 
much more good-naturedly. You tell 
me, that, with you, this sleeplessness 
came on thirty years ago, — stimu- 
lated, indeed, when you were a school- 
girl, by the villanous habit of even- 
ing lessons which has now got the hold 
of almost every public school in this 
country. You tell me, that, since you 
knew what sleep was, you have been 
wiser. You have spent your even- 
ings with music, or with friends. 
You take your evening walk when 
there is not too fell a storm beneath 
the dear stars. You know just how 
large a soda-biseuit to carry up stairs 
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in your candlestick. You take the 
precautions; but you do not always 
win the prize: Aglaé is bringing up 
her grandchildren to win it. That 
blooming Fanchon and that Mary 
Rose never bring home a lesson from 
Miss Merriman. They did once, and 
grandmamma saw their books and their 
slates. While the girls were dressing 
for dinner, grandmamma tied them up 
in parcels, and threw them off the land- 

.ing pier into Wedge Tarn, the little 
lake they lived by. When it came time 
for evening lessons, grandmamma told 
what she had done, and they had a 
game of everlasting instead; and Miss 
Merriman never proposed any even- 
ing lessons for that house «gain. 

But, for herself, grandmamma writes 
me that she cannot conquer her own 
sleeplessness. 

Perhaps, dear Aglaé, you would 
feel better if we called it “insomnia.” 
That is one of the happy discoveries 
of science, —to state our evils in an- 
other language. “My patient comes 
to me,” said dear old Nestor, “and 
says, ‘I have a pain in my nerves: 
what is the matter?’ —‘I really do 
not know,’ I say to her, ‘ unless it is 
neuralgia.’ She feels a little better 
to have the name translated into 
Greek.” I think, Aglaé, that you are 
troubled with insomnia. 


You may be conscious at”bed-time 
that the chances are against you: 
your steward has to sail for England 
the next morning; and you have had 
to spend the hours from six to twelve 
in going over with him the accounts 
of your estate, examining the vouchers, 
and giving him a receipt for $456,- 
723.11. This has never been a 
trouble of mine; but it pleases me to 
think that you may have been har- 
assed so. You may have had to plead 
for two hours before bed-time with the 
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independent voters of North New Cov- 
entry, to induce them to vote.for Gree- 
ley and Brown. You may have had 
to read all the manuscripts submitted 
for the premium offered by the Su- 
pralapsarian Board on the Necessita- 
rian paradox. They never would have 
kept me awake; but I cannot answer 
for you. Anyway, it is bed-time, and 
you know that the chances are against 
you; that, after an hour or two’s sleep 
in the beginning of the night, you will 
waken to the consciousness of hot 
head and hot pillow, or, at the best, 
sleepless hours. 

1. Remember the old farmer, — how 
he toasted his feet at his open fire. 
Do that, if you can. No: it does not 
do as well to sit with your feet on the 
draft of the furnace register. Sit 
where you can almost burn your feet 
and legs, and’ warm them through 
and through : just in proportion as you 
quicken circulation there will the 
blood leave the vessels of the brain. 

A hot foot-bath will produce the 
same effect. Put in mustard, if you 
need to quicken it. Dr. Hammond 
records a case of excessive sleepless- 
ness where his first prescription was a 
hot bath just before the patient went 
to bed. The water was kept at 95°, 
and the bath lasted for half an hour. 
The patient got several hours’ refresh- 
ing sleep, — the first for many nights 
and days. A hair-mitten or flesh- 
brush vigorously applied over the 
whole body will quicken circulation, 
and, so far, help the poor brain. The 
English, who are careful about all 
such things, have invented an admi- 
rable towel made of twisted linen tape, 
whose edges are almost as hard as 
flint, and answer an excellent purpose. 
Dr. Dio Lewis’s admirable exercises 
of arms and legs will start the blood 
where it needs to be started. A heavy 
blanket or quilt over the feet, besides 
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what you have over the rest of the body, 
may help. A hot-water bottle at the 
feet acts, of course, in the same way. 

Dr. Franklin, who, like all the 
older physiologists, was quite igno- 
rant of what the state of the brain 
was in sleep, gives these directions 
in the midst of some very absurd 
' physiology. . The directions are prac- 
tical ; and it is easy to see why they 
servé the purpose. 

“ When you are awakened by this 
uneasiness, and find you cannot easi- 
ly sleep again, get out of bed, beat 
up and turn your pillow, shake the 
bed-clothes well with at least twenty 
shakes; then throw the bed open, and 
leave it to cool. In the mean while, 
continuing undressed, walk about your 
chamber till your skin has had time 
to discharge its load; which it will do 
sooner as the air may be dryer and 
colder. When you begin to feel the 
cold air unpleasant, then return to 


your bed ; and you will soon fall asleep, 
and your sleep will be sweet and 
pleasant. All the scenes presented 
to your fancy will be, too, of the 
pleasing kind. I am often as agree- 
ably entertained with them as by the 


scenery of an opera. If you happen 
to be too indolent to get out of bed, 
you may, instead of it, lift up your bed- 
clothes with one arm and leg so as to 
draw in a good deal of fresh aiz, and, by 
letting them fall, force it out again. 
This, repeated twenty times, will so 
clear them of the perspirable matter 
they have imbibed as to permit your 
sleeping well for some time afterwards. 
But this latter method is not equal to 
the former. ’ 

“Those who do not love trouble, 
and can afford to have two beds, will 
find great luxury in rising, when 
they wake in a hot bed, and going 
into the cool one. Such shifting of 
beds would also be of great service 
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to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes, 
and frequently procures sleep. A 
very large bed, that will admit a re- 
moval so distant from the first situa- 
tion as to be cool and sweet, may, in a 
degree, answer the same end.” 

All this about the skin’s dischar- 
ging its load is very nearly absurd; 
but the advice given is.good. What 
follows it is too quaint and dry to be 
omitted : — 

“One or two observations more. 
will conclude this little piece. Care 
must be taken, when you lie down, to 
dispose your pillow so as to suit your 
manner of placing your head, and to 
be perfectly easy: then place your 
limbs so as not to bear inconveniently 
hard upon one another, — as, for in- 
stance, the joints of your ankles; 
for though a bad position may at 
first give but little pain, and be hardly 
noticed, yet a continuance will render 
it less tolerable; and the uneasiness 
may come on while you are asleep, 
and disturb your imagination.” 

2. As I have intimated, the proba- 
bility is that you get, under almost 
any circumstances, two or three hours’ 
sleep at the beginning of the night, 
and that the sleeplessness comes on 
after the body has received some 
refreshment. It seems like a sort 
of re-action or revenge after these two 
or three luxurious hours. In that 
difficulty of wakefulness after the first 
sleep, the usual recipes for quieting 
the brain itself amount to rules for 
working it in a certain monotonous 
way. I think Dr. Hammond says 
that this is like setting fire to half 
the village so that the conflagration 
in the other half may find the fuel is 
gone when it comes there. But there 
is plenty of advice of this cast. Such 
is the direction to imagine a flock of 
sheep following each other over a wall; 
to count backwards; to repeat the 
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multiplication-table; andsoon. Wal- 
ter Scott, who was an excellent ob- 
server, says of mathematics, that 
persons of weak mental powers are 
apt to be put to sleep by mathemati- 
cal combinations; and sends one of his 
characters to sleep accordingly. Even 
good mathematicians tell me that 
they cannot ‘carry on elaborate calcu- 
lations more than an hour or two in 
their heads in bed without sleep’s 
- taking its revenge. This seems to 
me terrible. It is working the poor 
brain almost to death to insure the 
inevitable re-action. 

I do believe, however, that a per- 
son of reasonable strength of will 
may have a set of agreeable and com- 
‘posing subjects to think upon, with 
which he shall, coolly and by determi- 
nation, replace disagreeable and excit- 
ing ones. I knew aman, who always, 
when he found himself awake, set to 
work on the arrangement of some 


beds of pansies according to pat- 
terns which pleased him. In a pri- 
vate communication which Greyford 
has made to me, he states the theory 


with all his own accuracy. “ The 
mind,” he says, “will have its own 
habit. One mind is discursive: one 
loves concentration. To insure rest, 
let the mind take an easy subject: 
that will, at least, keep out a difficult 
one. My mind is discursive. Easy 
thought with me is discursive thought. 
I formed the habit, therefore, of in- 
ducing sleep by selecting a topic, and 
bidding the mind range from it as 
easily as it would. Say the subject 
was turnips. I let it suggest what it 
would, — cattle; let cattle suggest 
yokes, ploughs, agriculture, ‘ Jour- 
nal of Agriculture,’ Orange Judd, 
‘Hearth. and Home,’ Hawthorne’s 
picture in ‘Hearth and Home,’ ‘The 
Seven Gables,’ ‘The Salem Witch- 
craft,’ and so on. That is, if your 
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mind loves to wander, set it on what 
it likes, and sleep will come soon. I 
tired of this after a while; and now I 
try alphabetical discursiveness. I say 
to myself, ‘I will name three mon- 
archs, beginning with each letter in 
the alphabet : — 

“¢ Alexander, Anne, Augustus ; 
“¢Busiris, Bonaparte, Boadicea ;’ 
and soon. I have never gone so far 

as K without falling asleep. 

“ But, if my mind were concentra- 
tive, these things would waken me. 
I can keep myself awake by concen- 
trating my attention.” 

I would not dare say how many 
ministers practise on themselves what 
they will one day practise on their 
congregations, and put themselves 
to sleep by setting their sermons in 
order. 

Southey describes all these pro- 
cesses admirably in “ The Doctor :” — 

“TI put my arms out of bed. I 
turned the pillow, for the sake of ap- 
plying the cold surface to my cheek. 
I slipped my feet into the cold cor- 
ner. 1 listened to the river and to 
the ticking of my watch. I thought 
of all sleepy sounds, and of all sopor- 
ific things, — the flow of water, the 
humming of bees, the motion of a 
boat, the waving of a field of corn, the 
nodding of a mandarin’s head on 
the chimney-piece, a horse in a mill, 
the opera, Mr. Humdrum’s conversa- 
tions, Mr. Proser’s poems, Mr. Laxa- 
tive’s speeches, Mr. Lengthy’s ser- 
mons. I tried the device of my own 
childhood, and fancied that the bed 
rushed with me round and round. 
At length, Morpheus reminded me 
of Dr. Torpedo’s Divinity Lectures, 
where the voice, the manner, the mat- 
ter, even the very atmosphere and the 
dreamy candlelight, were alike som- 
nific; and he who by strong effort 
lifted up his head, and forced open 
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the reluctant eyes, never failed to see 
all around him asleep. Lettuces, cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-sirup, mandragora, 
hop-pillows, spider’s-web pills, and 
the whole tribe of narcotics, up to 
bang and the black-drop, would have 
failed; but this was irresistible: and 
thus, twenty years after date, I found 
benefit from having attended the 
course.” 

I believe, as I have said, that a 
person of reasonable strength of will 
niay give good help in the process of 
drawing blood from the brain by em- 
ploying the brain on an unexciting 
subject. Greyford’s remark confirms 
mine. And I suspect that it is here 
that we are to place a series of exper- 
iments which used to be tried under 
the fanciful name of “biology.” A 


person was put into some sort of mes- 
meric trance by looking with terrible 
fixedness, and concentration of atten- 
tion, on a nail in the wall. 


“ Think 
the nail.” You can’t think much 
about a nail when you are forced to. 
You see the nail. You wish you could 
think it; but you cannot think it. 
And perception being the simplest of 
the mental faculties, the brain be- 
ing held down to that bravely, rests 
so far forth: the circulation is re- 
duced; and there is a chance that 
sleep may come on. 

However this may stand as matter 
of physiology, I feel bound to say 
that the only practical suggestion I 
ever received in this matter which 
did me much good was made to me 
by my friend Mr. Collins, the gen- 
tleman whose exploration and surveys 
of the Amoor River and of Siberia 
have been of such value. He gave 
- me the advice just on the eve of his 
sailing on one of his expeditions: 
“ Open the eyes,” he said, “as you lie 
in bed, and look steadily, without once 
winking, on whatever is before them.” 
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If my sleepless patient will try 
this, he will find that the eye but 
just now so disposed to wakefulness 
is at once penitent, and begs to be 
permitted to close just for one instant. 
But you must be resolute: “It is my 
turn now. When I wanted to sleep, 
you wanted to be awake. Now keep 
open, and look at that crossing of the 
window-sash against the sky.” — 


-“ Please let me wink just once: I 


am very sorry.” —“ No! look at the 
crossing of the window-sash.” The 
eye is held to as insignificant an ob- 
ject as the window-sash. The brain 
is held to window-sash, and nothing 
more important than window-sash. 
Toujours window-sash! Meanwhile, — 
the warmth of the bed, the hot water 
at the feet, is calling blood away; and 
I seldom find that I think window- 
sash long, or any thing else. Per- 
haps it is pitech-dark, and there is no 
window-sash. None the less does 
this theory bid you hold the eye open 
till sleep closes it. More than once 
I have held my eyes open in such a 
strait; and, failing any window-sash, 
have bidden them look at Mr. Col- 
lins’s home on the Amoor River. 
“ And what sort of houses are there 
on the Amoor River? ” —“ Why, I 
suppose log-cabins.” —“ And do you 
think there is bark on the logs?” — 
“ Why, yes: there must be bark on the 
logs.” — “ And do you think there is 
a board-walk in front of the house ? ” — 
“ Board-walk ? — board-walk — bark- 
board — board-bark — bark — bark- 
board.” It is at about this stage 
that I have a hundred times left Mr. 
Collins and the Amoor River, and 
gone to the land of Nod. . 

Failing relief from any of these ex- 
periments, you had better. give up 
the bed, take Dr. Franklin’s walk as 
he bids you, and then pass a sponge 
of cold water freely over the whole 
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head, forehead, hind-head, scalp, and 
all, till, for the moment, it is well 
cooled down. Take to bed with you 
a wet towel, and lay it folded thick 
over your forehead. This secures 
sleep for an hour or two; and, though 
are-action may follow, if worst comes 
to worst you may do it again. 

3. I intentionally omit all reference 
to opiates or other sedatives, taken as 
medicines: not that I disbelieve in 
them; but they are for the physi- 
cians to advise you in. The East- 
Indian surgeon said that opium was 
the greatest blessing God had con- 
ferred on man. I do not agree with 
him. I hope you may never have to 
try: if you do, let the doctor judge 
when and how. To the bromide of 
potassium, now used so largely as a 
sedative, few, if any, of the evils gen- 
erally dreaded seem to belong. 

4, And here I may as well bring 
these suggestions to a close. To 


good sleep, and enough of it, I owe the 
happiness of a happy and an active 


life. I shall be glad if I can help 
any one else to the same enjoyment. 
Iconfess I have been distressed, since 
I began to make these simple sugges- 
tions public, to learn from personal 
information how many people in our 
over- working, over- thinking land 
suffer from sleeplessness. I wish I 
could tell them all how much better 
prevention is than cure. I have spo- 
ken all along as if we had full mas- 
tery over the faculties of mind and 
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body which are involved, when I say 
what we should do with our thoughts, 
and what we should do with our appe- 
tites. Of course, dear reader, I know 
that you may have lost that power: 
I know you may have never gained 
it. But let us speak seriously now. 
I know as well that God means that 
you shall have it, and that he gives 
it to you if you rightly seek it at 
his hands. 

Who is this “I myself,” which di- 
rects your hands, directs your brain, 
bids the blood leave those heated 
channels, and commands those eyes 
to open or to close? Who is it but 
the child of God, the almighty child 
of a creating God when it acts with 
God, and, for his weakness, takes 
God’s infinite assistance? Do not be 
deceived by the convenient pretence 
that the body is a worthless rag 
which this immortal soul may despise : 
the body is the working-tool of the 
soul’s power. Do not be deceived by 
the convenient sneer at the mind as 
being under the control of physical 
appetite, bodily health, or bodily weak- 
ness: the mind, also, is a tool of the 
immortal soul, and obeys it when the 
soul demands; and that soul immor- 
tal, child of God, and alive with God, 
is promised the help of God, and may 
work with God’s own omnipotence, 
therefore, in the control of the vaga- 
ries of the mind, or the appetites 
of the body, if it will. 

‘Hf it will! 
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LOU’S BALLOON. 


BY H. 


I was sitting quietly in my room 
one morning, when a note from my 
old friend, Lou Livermore, was brought 
in. I amvery fond of Lou, as, indeed, 
all her friends are; though she still 
remains, like Holmes’s aunt, — 

“The sole angathered rose 
On her ancestral tree.” 

She lives far up in the country, but 
occasionally comes to Boston on a 
visit. Her note was as follows: — 

Dear Hepsy, — Here I am in the 
Hub, at the west end of it: is that 
the hubbiest part, I wonder? I am 
coming over to see you on Thursday. 
I meant to go to-day; butI can’t: I’m 
all used up, — “clear tuckered out,” 
as Auat Polly used to say. “ What 
has done it?” Why, my new dress; 
and such a dress! It will give you 
fits to see how my back is hutched up 
and puffed out. I’m a regular bal- 
loon; a fashion-plate; a anything thet 
is huge and hideous,—a camel or 
dromedary, for example: only they, 
poor things! were born with humps 
on their backs, and I wasn’t. “How 
came 1 so deformed?” In an evil 
hour I listened to the voice of the 
tempter, and put myself into the hands 
of a city dressmaker. 

“She’s very stylish,” quoth the 
tempter. 

Little recked I in my ignorance 
what that meant; and I went to her 
rooms in sweet, confiding simplicity, 
bearing an innocent-looking dress- 
pattern under my arm. I had three 
séances with Mrs. Cuttit, a most im- 
posing personage, of whom I stood in 
mortal terror; and at length emerged, 
transformed. I went in slim; I came 
out stout: I went in erect; I came out 
hump-backed: I went in plain; I came 
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out bedizened : I went in with forty 
dollars in my purse; I came out with 
just enough to pay my fare home on 
the street-car, —the collapse having 
been transferred from my person to my 
purse with incredible celerity and ease. 

Verily, fashion “doth make cow- 
ards of us all;” yea, and puff-balls 
also! I wish I had the courage to 
go through the world in a gored gown 
without a pinch or puff or pucker in it; 
but I haven’t: soI am a balloon, that 
by some incomprehensible machinery 
is raised into mountainous ridges. 
Surmounting these ridges, at right an- 
gles to my body, — if there be a body 
inside this corrugated globe, of which 
I am in serious doubt, to say nothing 
of an immortal soul,—projects a 
fan-shaped, be-fringed, be-puckered 
basque, looking, for all the world, like 
a spread turkey-tail. On top of this 
projection a gsod-sized trunk could 
be comfortably seated; only it might 
fallin! I wonder if a pappoose couldn’t 
be inserted somewhere : I do so long to 
blend the useful with the ornamental ! 

Now, Hepsibah, you are a sensible 
married woman, competent to give 
good advice; and I ask you, what am 
I todo? Go round the world in this 
harlequin guise, or give the whole 
thing a great smash? I should be 
glad to preserve a modicum of self- 
respect; but how can I, inside of a 
balloon ? 

I shall appear in full spread on 
Thursday to spend the day. I can’t 
sit down; but I should like the loan 
of a bed-post and a cord: I might go 
up, you know. Till then, in every fibre 
of my stiffening, 

Yours truly, 
Tue Great EXPANDED. 


. 
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I sat laughing over this; when in 
walked Hester Graywood, another old 
friend. After the first salutation, 
she slowly twirled herself round, and 
sank into a chair, exclaiming, — 

“ Behold the woman who dares!” 

Ah! I saw: she, too, had on a new 
dress. It was of silvery-gray silk, 
made with one skirt, without a parti- 
cal of trimming on it, and a sacque 
just bound with a bias fold of the 
same. Yes, she had dared. It was 
really a refreshing sight; and she 
looked perfectly bewitching in the 
Quaker-like costume. But, then, Hes- 
ter Graywood is such a pretty little 
creature, she can’t help looking lovely 
in any thing; and she knows it: so it 
does not require so great courage in 
her todare. Yes, she looked charm- 
ing. Yet, on a second glance, there 
seemed a kind of bareness about her, 
as if something were wanting. Was 
this because I had looked so long on 
mountains of frippery that my eye and 
taste had both become corrupted? Ten 
years ago we all wore such plain, sin- 
gle skirts, and considered ourselves 
elegantly dressed: why should they 
look mean and skimpy now ? 

I read Lou’s note to Hester, and 
she promised to join us at dinner on 
Thursday. 

“ Extremes should meet,” she said. 

She staid on a while, and we had a 
little talk on dress, and the bondage 
fashion imposes; or how the taste of 
the community is corrupted by the 
overloaded, ungraceful styles in vogue 
now, and on many other things, such 
as sensible women do talk about when 
they get together. 

“One of the greatest evils of this 
absurd overloading,” said Hester, “ is 
that it so fearfully overworks women. 
We hear a great deal about the hard- 
ships of the poor shirt-makers in our 
cities; and they are to be pitied, I 
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know. But there are other women to 
be pitied too.. Look, for example, at 
my neighbor, Mrs. T. She is a fair 
representative of a large class, and not 
an exaggerated case. Her husband 
is ahard-working mechanic, who earns 
a good living, and ought to lay up 
something for a wet day ; but he can’t 
support a wife and six children in 
luxury, especially as four of them are 
girls. Mrs. T. is an ambitious woman, 
and says she will have her children 
“ decently dressed :” that means fash- 
ionably dressed. She can’t afford to 
hire her sewing done: so, in addition 
to all her housework, she makes their 
dresses; and if you have seen Gracie, 
the eldest one, you can judge what 
that implies.” 

“She’s avery stylish-looking girl,” 
I said. 

“ Yes; and her mother is very proud 
of her, as is natural. She is just 


seventeen; and what wonderful cos- 


tumes she does bloom out in! They 
are all afloat with puffs and rufiles, 
quills and frills, till there’s scarce an* 
inch of untrimmed space about her; 
and Cara and Nellie go by to school 
every morning, each with another set 
of furbelowed upper skirts and under 
skirts, basques and sacks; while baby 
Belle — bless her dear little heart ! — 
is all afloat, too, with tiny ruffles on 
her tiny skirt.” 

“ Isn’t she a darling ? ” I cried. 

“Yes, lovely, with her blue eyes, 
and apple-blossom cheeks; but 
wouldn’t she be just as pretty in a 
plain white dress with a bit of edging 
round the neck and sleeves, if it were 
the fashion? And the pretty Gracie — 
is the charm in her, her lovely com- 
plexion and fine expréssion, or in her 
furbelows and fringes ? ” 

“Tn her, of course,” I said. “ Chil- - 
dren and young girls are never so 
pleasing as when simply dressed.” 
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“Certainly ; and our taste is cor- 
rupted when we do not see this. But 
there’s poor Mrs. T. thinks it’s abso- 
lutely necessary to follow the last 
fashion-plate: so she works like a slave 
from morning till night, and her sew- 
ing-machine is often going till after 
midnight. No wonder she looks bro- 
ken down, and has neuralgia and a dis- 
eased spine. She has done the work 
of two women, and it is the hardest 
kind of work too. Every inch of all 
those interminable yards of hemming 
and binding, gathering and fastening, 
passes through her fingers, to say 
nothing of the contriving and fitting, 
and basting and ripping. I wonderthe 
woman is alive. I don’t believe there 
is a sewing-woman in this city harder 
worked.” 

“But why don’t the daughters help 
her?” 

“Those in school haven’t any time. 
Gracie does all she can; but with her 
calls and callers, practising and pic- 

nicking, croquetting and coquetting, 
it would be cruel to expect her to do 
more than make the plainest portion 
of her under-clothes.” 

“But it’s absurd,” I said, “fora 
mechanic’s wife to go into such ex- 
travagances.” 

“T don’t know as a mechanic’s wife 
can be expected to be more sensible 
than other women,” said Hester dryly. 
“ A reform must begin somewhere else, 
I fancy.” 

“T suppose so,” I said with a sigh; 
“but the whole subject is full of diffi- 
culties.” 

“ All of which might be overcome if 
women had a spark of independence. 
Here is a tangible evil for them to 
grapple with, now they have waked 
up to a sense of their strength and 
capabilities.” 

“Yes: they may as well begin a re- 
form here, as of the nation at the 
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ballot-box,” I said, laughing. “But 
how to do it is the question. Is there 
any standard by which dress can be 
judged and regulated ? ” 

“Not now,” said Hester; “but I 
believe the principles of art, true art, 
might be applied to dress as to other 
things; that there is an essential, in- 
trinsic beauty or ugliness in our gar- 
ments, entirely irrespective of fash- 
ion: in other words, that it is one 
thing to be well dressed, and another 
to be fashionably dressed.” 

“ Yes,” I said; “ but what is it tu: 
be well dressed ? ” 

“T can tell you what it isn’t,” said 
Hester. “It isn’t to wear a huge pro- 
tuberance on your head or your back, 
which, if you had been born with it, 
would have been considered a shocking 
deformity. It isn’t to conceal all the 
lines of the human figure, or to make 
it one mountain of trimming, when 
trimming should always be subservi- 
ent, adding grace, and defining out- 
lines. And then, too, it must be some- 
thing permanent. It can’t be the 
changing thing fashionable dressing 
is. Art wouldn’t make a balloon of us 
this month, and a scantily-draped 
statue the next: she wouldn’t tilt us 
up on heels that agonize our toes, and 
pitch us down stairs to-day, and to- 
morrow set us on the ground like so 
many flat-footed Indians.” 

“That would be comfort,” I said. 
“Tf, when a dress,was made, it would 
stay made, and look well till it was 
worn out, it would lessen half our 
labors.” 

“ Well, Hepsy, I believe the good 
time is coming, — the time when we 
shall have a higher civilization, and 
break the chains fashion fetters us 
with now. Then we shall distinguish 
between true beauty and deformity ; 
and our milliners and dressmakers 
will be artistes, and not modistes ; and, 
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instead of lopping and stretching us 
all on one iron bed, they will study 
adaptation to age, complexion, and 
character, till we come out of their 
hands individual, as well as comforta- 
ble and attractive. When we think 
of it, isn’t it strange how it ever came 
about that we let ourselves all be 
worried into exactly the same shaped 
garments, no matter how different we 
are in size and figure?” 

“ Very strange and absurd,” I said; 
and Hester went away. 

Exactly at one o’clock on Thursday 
the Great Expanded arrived.. She 
was a good deal puffed out truly, and 
made all manner of fun of herself. 
When Hester Graywood came in, 
wearing her untrimmed gray silk, 
she made a low obeisance. 

“T do thee homage, thou most he- 
roic of womankind!” she cried. “I 
cast myself in the dust at thy feet, I 
envy, I adore thee, thou woman who 
darest !” 

Finally we got a little quieted; 
though, naturally enough, our thoughts 
still ran on dress. 

“T am disgusted with myself,” said 
Lou: “I really am. I don’t wait to 
be fashionable; I couldn’t afford it 
if I did: but my tastes are all plain 
and simple. I consider such an over- 
loaded, puffed-out concern as this not 
only ridiculous, but vulgar: yet here 
I am wearing it; and I lose my self- 
respect in consequence. But how 
could I help myself? How in the 
world did you manage, Hester, to get 
a sensible dress made ? ” 

“ Just by my horribly obstinate tem- 
per,” said Hester, laughing. “ First 
I had a pitched battle with Mrs. Cut- 
tit, and came off victorious: then I 
ran the gantlet of her twenty sew- 
ing-girls, who opened all their forty 
eyes in holy horror at ‘the trying- 
On.’ ” 
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“T should as soon think of fighting 
Hercules,” said Lou. “There’s no 
place where I am so thoroughly cowed 
as in dressmakers’ réoms. I don’t 
dare to peep or mutter.” 

“Yes: amiable people like you 
rather submit than make a fuss.” 

“But they ought to make a fuss,” 
said Lou: “it’s sheer cowardice in my 
case, not amiability. Every lady’s 
dress should be an expression of her 
own individual taste and character: 
but look at us! we are all turned out 
just alike, like so many ninepins.” 

“Well, what is to be done about 
it?” I asked. 

“Why not form an anti-fashion 
society,” said Hester, “and get all 
sensible women to pledge themselves 
to dress according to their own ideas 
of propriety, without regard to fash- 
ion? ‘Union is strength,’ and organ- 
ized effort the order of the day.” 

“ Capital !” cried Lou: “ we'll draft 
and sign a declaration of independ- 
ence; and you, Hester, shall put 
down your name with a great dash, 
John Hancock-like.” 

“T’ll make out the list of griev- 
ances,” said I. 

“Easy enough to do that,” said 
Lou : “ worn-out mothers, bankrupted 
fathers, neglected babies, disgusted 
husbands ” — 

“Hold there!” I cried. “ Hus- 
bands are as fond of dress as wives, so 
far as my experience goes.” 

“Why do they keep up such an 
everlasting fault-finding with our ex- 
travagance, then?” : 

“ Well, my dear, men are not al- 
ways severely consistent: they are 
eloquent on that theme, I know; but 
put a plainly-dressed girl on one side 
of a man, and a fluttering piece of 
millinery on the other, and ten to one 
he will be enchanted with the latter. 
John Seymour is not the only vic- 
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tim of ‘pink and white tyran- 
ny.’ ” 

“Then men are in @ measure re- 
sponsible for the evil,” said Hester. 

“So I tell Tom,” I said. “ Let 
every man who approves of simplicity 
and economy devote himself to the 
plainest-dressed girl in the room, 
turning a cold shoulder on those who 
wear diamonds and such like sinful 
things, and he will do more to effect 
a reformation than by years of preach- 
ing. Girls like to please nice young 
men, and no harm done either, just 
as young men like to please nice 
young girls. The influence is mu- 
tual and wholesome. Let young men 


frown on extravagantly-dressed young 
women, and young women scorn all 
dissipated, fast young men, and a vital 
change in manners and morals would 
soon follow.” 

At this point in our discussion I 
heard Tom’s step in the hall; and with 


him came Prof. Downing, an old 
friend of his, whom we had asked to 
dine with us. The professor is a fine- 
looking man, besides being learned, 
agreeable, and a bachelor. Now, Tom 
and I never make matches; but, hav- 
ing had such a good time together 
ourselves, we do sometimes wish cer- 
tain of our friends would take a fancy 
to each other: and the night before we 
had spoken of the professor and Hes- 
ter, saying how nice it was he should 
happen to be in the city just then to 
meet her! 
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Moreover, knowing his refined, al- 
most severe taste, and his dislike of all 
display, I had all the morning in- 
wardly chuckled over Hester’s un- 
trimmed dress: it was so exactly the 
thing to suit his fastidious taste. How 
lucky it was she wore it! 

The dinner passed off delightfully. 
Tom was in his most hospitable mood ; 
Lou and Hester brilliant; the pro- 
fessor genial; and, the soups, salmon, 
and roast lamb, all being done to a 
turn, the hostess serene. The learned 
professor and the pretty Hester could 
not have come together under more aus- 
picious influences; and Tom and I had 
great complacency in our little plan. 

A few days after, Tom told me he 
had been drawing the professor out a 
little on our guests. 

“ And what did he say of Hester?” 
I asked eagerly. 

“He said this: ‘Miss Graywood 
is certainly quite pretty; but what a 
pity it is she doesn’t dress better! 
Your friend, Miss Livermore, sets her 
a good example there.’ ” 

“The horrid man! and he pretend- 
ing to have classic tastes!” I cried. 
And (will you believe it?) Tom and I 
are now both quite sure that the pro- 
fessor, who detests fashion and frip- 
pery, who admires only “chaste de- 
signs” and “classic outlines,” is ac- 
tually in love with Lou. And the 
balloon did it! —yes, the balloon did 
it! 

Oh the consistency of men 
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PYTHONIA. 
BY MRS. R. 8S. GREENOUGH. 
IL 


Ir was the first week of July. 
Paris was besieged by heat. Not a 
cool breeze was allowed to enter its 
beleaguered walls, not a cloud to float 
over the lavender-colored sky which 
stretched quivering above the gasping 
city. Every thing was panting, parch- 
ing, with the intolerable fervor of that 
remorseless sunshine. It made one 
giddy to look down the glaring desert 
of the great Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, with its infrequent carriages 
crawling up and down like flies on a 
white-washed wall. I determined to 
escape. 

“Childven, to-morrow morning at 
eight we shall leave for Fontaine- 
bleau,” I said. 

Amy raised her blonde head from 
the blue sofa-cushion on which it was 
reposing, and smiled languidly ; Char- 
ley let fall the “ Galignani” over which 
he had been dozing, and gave a long 
whistle of satisfaction; and then we 
set to work making the few arrange- 
ments necessary. 

The next morning was, if possible, 
hotter than any that had preceded it. 
Luckily our only fellow-passengers in 
the railway-compartment we entered 
were a prefect of one of the southern 
departments, — a fat, dark man, who 
would have been handsome had not 
the lower part of the lobes of his ears 
stood out at right angles from his 
face, giving him the transformed-pig 
look so often seen in Paris; his wife, 
who was a favorable specimen of the 
grande dame, slender, faded, elegant, 
and very quiet. But the interesting 
one of the party was the daughter, a 
girl of about fifteen, with a singularly 
open and sweet expression on her 


high-bred young face. “That girl 
has had a good English governess,” I 
thought to myself as she seated her- 
self opposite me ; and the supposition 
was verified to my mind when I saw 
her take from her travelling-bag Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Helen,” which she read 
the whole way down, with the excep- 
tion of the occasional moments she 
devoted to a shy examination of Amy. 

At length we reached our destina- 
tion, and found ourselves gasping for 
air in the breathless heat of the hotel. 
We ordered an early dinner. A white- 
faced, parboiled-looking waiter pre- 
ceded us through a gravelled court- 
yard, lined with oleanders, to the pa- 
vilion in which our meal was served. 
The heat of that court-yard beggared 


that of Paris at its hottest. 


“Children, this. will never do,” I 
said, as we sank back on our chairs, 
and waited for our soup-plates to cool. 
“Tf the sun ever goes down in this 
place, I will order a carriage, and we 
will drive round and find apartments.” 

So by and by we got into an open 
carriage with a driver who seemed to 
have known and loved us ever since 
we were born, and set out on our 
quest. But it was the quest of the 
bird in the story who flitted from tree 
to tree. Every house was full: not 
a single suite of rooms was to be had. 
As to staying at the hotel with that 
torrid zone of a court-yard, it was 
simply impossible. In despair, we at 
length turned toward the forest, to 
refresh ourselves in its long, leafy 
avenues, after our fruitless search. 
As we neared it, passing through a nar- 
row, secluded street, my eye was caught 
by some white rose-trees which hung 
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their snowy clusters over a high stone 
wall. A second glance showed me a 
narrow gate in the wall, and on the 
gate a yellow placard: “ Apartments 
to let.” 

“ Driver, stop!” I said. 

Amy and Charley raised their voices 
deprecatingly. 

“Q mamma! you don’t think of 
going into such a little bit of an 
apartment as that must be!” 

“T think it looks charming,” I re- 
plied, gazing up at the rose-trees, till 
the little gate opened in answer to 
the shrill jingle of the bell, and 
showed something more interesting 
than roses to look at. In the narrow 
gateway stood a young woman of 
about twenty-six, slender, dark-haired, 
ladylike in appearance, and with such 
eyes! I neversaw such pathetic eyes 
before, — large, soft, dreamy, not in 
the least like French eyes. We told 
our errand, and she asked us to come 
in. Along the narrow, gravelled path, 
between the great rose-trees and 
almond-trees and orange-trees that 
filled the court-yard, we passed towards 
the low stone house which formed the 
fourth side of the little enclosed square. 

At the sound of our footsteps, there 
appeared at the door a figure so pecu- 
liar, so quaint, so almost uncanny, 
that Amy slipped behind me; and I 
myself was somewhat startled. It 
was the figure of a little old gentle- 
woman, bent, bowed, nearly hunch- 
backed, and so small as to be almost 
a dwarf. But on her diminutive and 
wrinkled visage there played a smile 
of exquisite courtesy; and the tone 
and phrase with which she welcomed 
us belonged to the best traditions of 
ancient courtly breeding. At her bid- 
ding we entered the low, dark sit- 
ting-room. On one side a half-open 
door showed a bedroom, richly cur- 
tained and handsomely furnished ; 
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and through the passage facing us 
I saw the tall trees and trellised 
grape-vines of a large garden behind 
the house. Then I took my resolu- 
tion ; and, having mentally decided to 
engage the rooms above, requested to 
look at them. They were very old, 
very odd, entirely unlike any thing I 
had ever seen before; and I gazed 
about me with growing content, 
whilst Amy and Charley exchanged 
glances of alarm. 

A narrow and dark stairway led 
to a small, red-tiled parlor, with an- 
tiquated chairs and tables, and im- 
mense closets with papered doors. 
Next came a bedroom, also red-tiled ; 
as was the whole house, in fact. 
This was evidently the principal room. 
It was quite grand, with its alcoved 
bed, its rich old furniture, marble 
slabs, and gilt bronze ornaments; all 
of the time of .the first empire. 
Its windows looked out on the-verdu- 
rous sea of the tree-tops of the great 
forest. With ever-increasing satisfac- 
tion, I proceeded on my tour of inspec- 
tion. On the other side of the little 
parlor we found a small, den-like bed- 
closet; and still farther on a good- 
sized bedroom, very incongruously 
furnished with wooden chairs and 
tables, a wretched flock-bed, and one 
of the most beautiful cabinets of 
drawers I have ever seen, entirely 
covered with inlaid work in various 
colored woods, and in perfect preserva- 
tion. The windows looked out over 
the delightful wilderness of a garden, 
and were shaded by two magnificent 
linden-trees. This I at once took to 
myself. Amy was ensconced in the 
best bedroom, and Charley was con- 
demned totheden. A brisk, smiling, 
chattering maid was engaged; a cir- 
culating-library subscribed to; and 
the next day we were fairly settled 
for our stay at Fontainebleau. 
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Amy and Charley speedily reconciled 
themselves to their quarters; pro- 
nounced the strawberries the most de- 
licious they had ever tasted in their 
lives, and saved me all anxiety: about 
their daily menu by living upon 
them; declared the air the sweetest 
and the purest they had ever breathed, 
and proved their sincerity by spending 
all their time out of doors: so that I 
was freed from all concern about their 
content, and could enjoy to the full the 
sweet quiet of my quaint little abode 
and the rich interest of the place. 

But bright and sunny as was our 
life, pleasant as were the long can- 
ters or sedater drives through the for- 
est, the visits to the ghost-haunted 
palace, the saunters through the un- 
ending beauty of the park, I was 
beset by the feeling of a mystery in 
that quiet household down-stairs. 
Mademoiselle Zoé’s eyes were like ma- 
gic mirrors, in which I fancied I saw 
all sorts of shadowy things; and her 


noiseless way of gliding about, and, 
most of all, her habitual silence, had 
a singular effect upon my nerves. 
The little old lady spent all her time 
in a large easy-chair, reading; while 
her great black-and-white cat slept 


perpetually by her side. I never 
heard any talking below; and a laugh 
coming from those still rooms would 
have startled me like a pistol-shot. 
One room seemed the headquarters 
of this mystery. It was the little 
salon below. Through its windows, 
which opened on the garden behind 
the house, I had caught occasional 
_ glimpses of faded but once elegant 
furniture, of Dresden china of rare 
design, and of an inlaid cabinet that 
might have been made by the great 
Buhl himself. But into this room, ap- 
parently, no one ever went; and it 
gave me asingular sensation to pass 
that eternally-closed door, with all 
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the relics of wealth and refinement 
that it enclosed. 

I have not mentioned that on the 
walls of Amy’s bedroom hung several 
framed sketches, some of them signed 
by names well known in the world of 
art. Evidently some of the artists of 
Paris were in the habit of running 
down to the little house in the Rue 
de Lille for a holiday. There was, 
for the most part, little to attract in 
these sketches, and I had passed 
them by with only a cursory glance; 
but one morning the sunlight hap- 
pened to strike full upon a little frame 
containing four pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, which I had previously seen 
only hidden in shadow. My atten- 
tion was at once attracted. I ex- 
amined them closely. They were full 
of spirit and talent; the touch firm, 
yet delicate ; the composition bold and 
harmonious ; the whole treatment ad- 
mirable. The drawings were, in fact, 
of extraordinary excellence. The more 
I studied them, the more astonished 
I grew. They were signed; but the 
signature only added to my per- 
plexity: “Zoé Mirodet.” I recalled 
my many visits of successive years 
to the Salon des Beaux Arts in Paris; 
but no artist of that name exhibited 
there. “Mirodet!” I stood repeat- 
ing, “Mirodet! Who can it be?” 
Suddenly an idea struck me. I had 
only thought of my hostesses as the 
little old lady and Mademoiselle Zoé ; 
but, had I not heard some one call 
the old lady Madame Mirodet? I 
ran precipitately down the narrow, 
break-neck staircase, and entered the 
little old lady’s sitting-room. There 
she sat, reading; and by her side 
slept the invariable cat. 

“ Good-morning, madame! I hope 
I have the pleasure of seeing you in 
good health. By whom are the beau- 
tiful pen-and-ink drawings in the 
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bedroom of my daughter? ” I said, all 
in a breath. 

“Ah! my dear lady,” responded 
my hostess, while a smile lighted up 
her little wrinkled face, “those are 
by my grand-daughter: they were 
drawn by Zoé.” 

“Ts it possible?” I ejaculated. 
“Why, madame, they are admirable: 
they are full of talent and originality. 
Mademoiselle Zoé is an accomplished 
artist.” 

The little old lady’s face changed 
_and saddened. 

“Ah! no, madame. Once we 
hoped; but” — and she shook her 
little head slowly, and locked up 
again the information she had for a 
moment appeared ready to impart. 
Then she seemed struck in her turn 
by an idea; and saying, “If madame 
cares for such things, she might like 
to see something more,” she de- 
scended from her great easy-chair, 
hobbled towards the closed door, and 
opened it. 

“ Enter, I beg you, madame,” she 
said with the air of an empress re- 
ceiving an ambassadress; and I en- 
tered the faded twilight of her salon. 
Old tapestried sofa and chairs; curi- 
ous, crooked-legged ornamental tables ; 
the rare old cabinet, sculptured with 
surpassing skill; tiny boxes and vases 
of painted enamel, such as people in 
Paris were paying fabulous sums for, 
—all these things I glanced at with 
wondering eyes, whilst my fairy god- 
mother-looking hostess opened the 
windows and unclosed the blinds, let- 
ting in a, flood of sunlight, which 
made the room look sadder than be- 
fore, but which brought into view a 
remarkable water-color copy of Mig- 
nard’s celebrated portrait of his beau- 
tiful daughter. It was truly admi- 
rable for its breadth, richness, and 
force. 
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“ Why, madame, this is a superb 
thing!” I exclaimed; adding, in my 
surprise, “ Where did you get it?” 

“T painted it when I was a pupil 
at St. Denis,” replied the little old 
lady in a tone of perfect courtesy, 
but of such reserve as to take away 
all desire to question her further. 

So I stood in silence before this 
copy of the renowned picture until I 
had convinced myself that my first 
impressions were well founded. Then, 
with many thanks, I took my leave ; 
and, as I went up stairs, I heard the 
windows again closed, and the door 
again shut, upon that ghostly room. 

The next morning, while Amy and 
Roger were gone for their accustomed 
ride in the forest, and I was sitting 
idly watching the sun-flecked shad- 
ows of the trees and enjoying the 
sweet peace brooding over the gar- 
den, a gentle knock sounded at my 
door; and Mademoiselle Zoé timidly 
entered, holding in her hand two 
little portfolios. There was a slight 
flush on her usually-pale cheeks, and 
her wonderful eyes had in them a 
brighter gleam than I had seen there 
before. “The blush deepened as I 
welcomed her, and expressed my ad- 
miration of the pen-and-ink drawings 
in Amy’s bedroom. She answered 
hesitatingly ; but said nothing about 
the little portfolios in her hand until 
I referred to them. 

“Tt was grandmamma, madame, 
who insisted I should bring them.” 
And she looked as if it were quite a 
crime. 

They were full of lovely miniature 
drawings, principally illustrations of 
stories. I learned that she was em- 
ployed by an eminent publisher in 
Paris, and discovered that he was 
paying her about one-quarter of what 
her work was worth. Such enchant- 
ing little poems as those drawings 
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were! One I especially remember, — 
@ little fairy man, seated upon a 
raised hearth, his quizzical little face 
looking up with an expression of un- 
canny good nature at the wondering, 
half-terrified group of peasants who 
surround him, divided between curi- 
osity and fear. Even the old decrepit 
grandsire has left his chair, and, lean- 
ing on his staff, peers feebly at the 
elfin stranger; whilst a little chubby 
child, the only unappalled figure in 
the group, stands quite close to the 
tiny goblin, contemplating him with 
an amused and confident air. The 
accuracy, the vigor, of this drawing, 
were worthy of a master. 

I was not in awe of Mademoiselle 
Zoé, who was as tall as I was; and I 
had, consequently, no apprehension, 
that, if her equanimity were disturbed, 
she would disappear up the chimney, 
as her diminutive grandmother would 
certainly have done. So, after I had 
looked at the treasures of her port- 
folios, I asked her if she had no in- 
tention of establishing herself in 
Paris, and referred to the great pleas- 
ure and emolument such a career 
would certainly offer to her. I spoke 
with warmth; for I felt great sympa- 
thy. Her face kindled for a moment: 
then the shadow deepened again in 
her beautiful eyes, as she answered in 
a low tone, — 

“ T know it all, madame; but life is 
so hard in Paris! Here we have this 
little house, and we can live as you 
see; but there — it frightens me to 
think of it! And she paused sadly, 
whilst my imagination filled out what 
she left unsaid, and painted the bitter 
strife for bread in that cold-hearted, 
pitiless city. Presently she said, 
“Once we intended to go there. All 
our plans were laid. We had a de- 
sirable position then; but, with my 
father’s death, all changed.” 
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Her voice sank still lower as she 
ended. In it was the vibration of an 
unspoken pain. After some moments 
of silence, I asked, — 

* But can you not study here? 
Have you never tried color? ” 

She timidly acknowledged that she 
had, and, at my urgent request, 
brought me two little oil paintings 
which still further increased my as- 
tonishment. They had a sweetness, 
a depth and richness of tone, as re- 
markable as the force and delicacy of 
the drawings. 

“But why do you not go on?” I 
asked, after telling her how much they 
impressed me. “When you had made 
such a beginning as this, how could 
you have stopped short ? ” 

As I spoke, I saw so deep a look 
of sorrow gather in her eyes, that in- 
stinctively I dropped my own. There 
was a pause: then she slowly said, — 

“ He who taught me went away. I 
could not go on alone.” 

I had to say something; for I felt 
how embarrassing a second silence 
would be to my companion: so I re- 
marked, but without looking at her, — 

“You must have been admirably 
taught to have made such uncommon 
progress.” Examining the’ canvases 
attentively, I added, — 

“Tt is singular. This style is not 
at all that of the modern French 
school. It puts me in mind of some 
of the old English masters. Both 
these paintings look as if they might 
be copies from Gainsborough.” 

“They were not copied from 
French paintings,” replied Mademoi- 
selle Zoé. “The originals were by a 


compatriot of madame’s, — an Ameri- 


can.” 

She finished the sentence half be- 
low her breath. My curiosity, though 
rarely making itself felt, was now 
fully roused; but the poor girl evi- 
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dently suffered in every word she 
spoke, and it would have been cruelty 
to goon. I changed the subject. 

“But have you never tried any 
other style of painting?” I asked. 
“Some of the artists whose names I 
have noticed on the sketches here 
have quite a reputation as water- 
colorists.” 

I had no sooner made the inquiry 
than I repented anew. The pained 
look darkened again as she simply 
answered, — 

“ Monsieur Georges was the only 
one. The others do not like to teach 
me.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. “You 
must be mistaken. Any true artist 
would be overjoyed to find such a pu- 
pil. You are certainly mistaken, 
mademoiselle.” 

For answer she brought me a 
painting for a fan, —a group of vil- 
lage children at play, so sweet, so 
fresh, so full of life and merriment, 


that I could scarcely believe this sad- 
faced young woman had produced it. 
“ You see, madame,” she said, fix- 
ing her great pathetic eyes upon me, 
*“T cannot go any further than this 


alone. I am ignorant of some of the 
processes of this gouache- painting. 
An artist of reputation who spent a 
summer here used sometimes to paint 
fans for one of the great shops in 
Paris. He was willing to teach me 
the first steps, and I began to paint; 
but, when he saw what I had painted, 
he excused himself, and never taught 
me any thing more.” 

“A true Frenchman, the selfish, 
envious creature!” I thought to my- 
self; and I expressed a little of the 
indignation I felt. ; 

“ And yet, madame,” she answered 
resignedly, “ he was not the only one 
of whom I tried to learn. It is al- 
ways the same thing. They do not 
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like to teach me.” And her lips 
quivered an instant as she looked at 
the exquisite, unfinished painting. 
“But I have taken too much of 
madame’s time,” she said, as if recol- 
lecting herself; and she rose, and 
went away, leaving, at my request, 
her two little portfolios. 

I remained, feeling as sad as she 
looked. I feared that Monsieur 
Georges had been teaching Mademoi- 
selle Zoé’s heart as well as her hand 
and hereye. Probably he had done 
so unconsciously ; for I could perceive 
that she did not blame him. No 
tinge of bitterness mingled with the 
sorrowful respect with which she had 
spoken his name. . This alone was 
surely -sorrow enough for her in her 
still and isolated life; but it was not 
all the burden she had to bear. Such 
treasures of talent as she possessed, 
and all denied their full development! 
Although usually sanguine and hope- 
ful, the influence of this quiet, un- 
complaining Mademoiselle *Zoé had 
made itself strongly felt upon me; 
and I sat dejectedly turning over her 
lovely little drawings. 

The mystery, the sadness, of the 
house, were only too accountable now. 
These people had once been rich and 
prosperous. Now all was gone; and, 
with riches, friends had disappeared. 
No one, to my knowledge, had crossed 
their threshold on any neighborly or 
friendly errand during the three weeks 
we had been there. This gifted girl 
was wearing her life out in obscurity, 
— every avenue closed to her genius. 
Those dreamy, brooding eyes were 
strange no longer. They saw into 
that ideal world whose golden gates 
were so cruelly shut by fate against 
her. Youth and health were depart- 
ing: the joy and blessedness of life 
were not for her, so formed to appre- 
ciate all that was glad and beautiful. 
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Poor Mademoiselle Zoé! how my heart 
ached for her! I longed to be able to 
do something for her; but nothing 
was in my power. I had no influ- 
ence, and no other aid could I dare to 
offer. ‘ 

After a while I put the portfolios 
carefully away, hoping to lock up my 
sad thoughts with them, and went 
down to the garden, stopping on the 
way to thank the little old lady for 
the delight afforded me by her grand- 
daughter’s drawings. 

I found my hostess busy among 
her flower-pots, a row of which stood 
on the long stone’ bench behind the 
house. , 

“ Look one moment, madame. See 
this new geranium: was there ever 
any thing so magnificent ?” she said, 
pointing to a deep-pink, double-flow- 
ering geranium, the ‘first of the kind 
I had seen. “My flowers are my 
children,” she continued : “ with them 


and my books I am perfectly happy.” 
And a frank and honest smile lighted 
up her wrinkled little face as she bent 


caressingly over her new pot. Inex- 
plicable French temperament! Here 
stood this ancient little lady, sincerely 
assuring me of her perfect happiness, 
and that under circumstances adapted 
to extinguish every spark of cheerful- 
ness in any ordinary mind. But it 
was pleasant to see. 

I said how much I had enjoyed 
looking at her grand-daughter’s beau- 
tiful sketches, and congratulated her 
upon Mademoiselle Zoé’s rare talent. 

“ And did Zoé show you the head 
of Medora?” asked the little old lady 
with a look of quick interest. 

“No: Mademoiselle Zoé had shown 
me no head at all.” 

“ Really, Zoé is incomprehensible,” 
remarked her grandmother, whilst a 
look of severe, almost haughty, dis- 
pleasure came over her face. “But 
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with a courteous inclination of her 
little head. And she hobbled away 
in the direction of her grand-daugh- 
ter’s room, whilst I ascended the low 
stone steps which led up to the gar- 
den to enjoy my customary afternoon 
stroll there. I paced up and down 
before the grape-vines, turning occa- 
sionally into the garden-alleys to pick 
a stray rosebud, and to gather here 
and there a sprig of mignonette. 
From time to time I wondered who 
Medora could be. After an hour thus 
passed, I returned to my own room. 
In a little while I heard Mademoi- 
selle Zoé’s gentle knock at my door. 
When she came in, I saw that she 
was moved from her customary quiet: 
her eyelids were reddened, and her 
lips were trembling. She carried in 
her hand a sheet of covered card- 
board. 

“ Excuse my interrupting you 
again, madame,” she said as she 
came towards me; “ but grandmamma 
has told me to show you this.” 

She removed the wrappings of satin 
paper, and displayed a faintly-tinted 
pencil-drawing of the head of a young 
girl. It was taken in profile: the 
eyes were cast down; their long lashes 
swept her delicate cheek; the lips 


.were softly parted with a childlike 


smile; the golden hair fell in loose 
masses upon her neck. I never saw 
a lovelier creature. 

“What a perfect face!” I ex- 
claimed: then I added, “ It is almost 
a pity the eyes are cast down. It 
would look still more like a Madonna 
were she looking upward.” 

Mademoiselle Zoé did not answer. 
I glanced at her. She was gazing 
on the sweet, innocent face with a 
look of absolute terror. I was so 
astonished that I sat silent, my eyes 
fixed upon her. I saw a shudder 
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pass over her: a look of intense re- 
pulsion mingled with the terror her 
features had at first alone expressed. 
She shrank back from the portrait as 
if it were possessed of some malignant 
power, and, turning away, went to the 
window, and leaned out. 

Isat in dumb amaze. What could 
be the matter with Mademoiselle 
Zoé? Certainly there was nothing 
in the features before me to justify 
this extraordinary dislike. I gazed 
long and earnestly on the fair, tran- 
quil face, until I had mastered its 
every outline, its minutest detail. 
There was something indescribably 
fascinating in its delicate and winning 
beauty. As I gazed, my heart hard- 
ened against Mademoiselle Zoé. All 


the Latin races, I said to myself, were 
suspicious, jealous, and vindictive; 
and, after all, Mademoiselle Zoé was 
a French woman, and might be ex- 
pected to share these national charac- 


teristics. As for ascribing any thing 
wrong to such a lovely creature as 
the original of the portrait, it was sim- 
ply impossible. She looked the very 
semblance of a lily. 

I think Mademoiselle Zoé partly 
interpreted my silence; for when she 
took the head, and went away, it was 
without a word. I saw her depart 
with a feeling of suppressed indig- 
nation. What harm could that gen- 
tle creature have done her, that she 
sought by this expressive silence so 
to prejudice me against her? The 
more I thought of it, the more incom- 
prehensible Mademoiselle Zoé’s be- 
havior became. I finally dismissed, 
as I deemed, the subject from my 
mind; and, taking up a novel, I sought 
to lose myself in its story. But the 
sweet face of Medora seemed floating 
between my eyes and the page before 
them, and I found it more interesting 
than the love-affairs of Octave Feu- 
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illet’s hero. After a while I took the 
resolution to go down and see if I 
could find out from Madame Mirodet 
any thing about the original. 

I went down stairs, and softly 
opened the door. The afternoon sun 
was streaming into the low sitting- 
room, lending a bright and cheerful 
look to its usually-sombre appearance. 
A bouquet of pink rose-buds and 
scented geranium-leaves stood on the 
antiquated little table beside the 
chintz-covered easy-chair in which 
my miniature hostess was taking her 
afternoon nap. A large square cush- 
ion of frayed yellow brocade lay be- 
side her on the red-tiled floor, and on 
its golden sheen reposed her great 
black-and-white cat. The chirping 
of a newly-fledged brood of chickens 
came from the green wilderness of the 
garden; and the odor of the cluster- 
ing white roses in the court-yard 
floated in through the open door. It 
was a scene of such quaint and quiet 
repose, that I stood still for a moment 
to gaze on it. As I looked, the little 
old lady stirred, woke, and politely 
asked me to come in, motioning me 
to a chair near herown. I sat down; 
and, after a few remarks on the sweet- 
ness of her rose-buds and the beauty 
of her cat, [introduced the object of my 
visit by thanking her for having been 
the means of my seeing the portrait 
of Mademoiselle Medora. The little 
old lady’s face brightened as I spoke. 

“Ah yes! I knew madame would 
enjoy contemplating the beautiful 
face of that sweet angel,” she said. 

“Tt is indeed a most beautiful face, 
a face to inspire a strong interest in 
the original,” I replied, feeling my 
way. But the little old lady did not 
draw back, as I feared she would: 
on the contrary, she turned her 
piercing black eyes complacently 
upon me. ‘ 
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“Ah! my Medora interests every 
one,” she said with a smile; “and it 
is no wonder. She was the loveliest 
creature! You should have seen her, 
madame, as she used to come in just 
at this hour, when all is so bright and 
sunny in this poor room, and steal up 
to me in her gliding way; and then 
she would say to Minette, ‘Ah, 
Minette! let me have half your cush- 
ion, that I may sit down close to my 
dear aunt:’ she always called me 
her dear aunt, madame. When any 
one else came near her cushion, 
Minette would never stay: she would 
go away, and lie down under the rose- 
bushes outside the door. But she 
would let Medora nestle down beside 
her in the sunlight; and the dear 
child would rest her head upon my 
knees, and lie so for an hour at a 
time without speaking, only once in 
a while patting my hand. Ah! I 
miss her sadly now she is gone.” 
And Madame Mirodet sighed. 

I did not like to ask any questions, 
lest I should check my hostess’s com- 
municative mood. I merely remarked 
that the beauty of Mademoiselle 
Medora was of a peculiar type. I 
should not have known to what nation 
it belonged. 

“Medora is not French,” replied 
the little old lady. “ Her father was a 
Pole, and her mother is an Italian 
of the Pamphili Doria family. Her 
grandfather was a comrade of my 
husband’s, a very dear friend’ of his. 
They went through many campaigns 
together: so when the Baroness Vol- 
konsky, Medora’s mother, asked me 
last year, for my husband’s sake, to 
assume the charge of the girl fora 
time, I never thought of refusing. 
And truly, madame, I had my re- 
ward. I think no one ever loved me 
so much as did Medora.” And again 
the little old lady sighed. 
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Then Mademoiselle’s Zoé’s dislike 
probably sprang from jealousy of this 
lovely and loving stranger, I mentally 
commented. 

“TI think one reads the character 
of Mademoiselle Medora in her face,” 
I said, being in an exploring vein. 
“ Mademoiselle Zoé could hardly 
have found a more attractive subject 
for her pencil.” 

The little old lady’s face clouded. 
“ Hardly,” she repeated in a tone of 
half-veiled displeasure. It was evi- 
dent that something in my allusion 
had ruffled her, and I kept silence. 
After awhile she returned to the 
praises of Medora. 

“You perceived, as you tell me, 
madame, the lovely expression of that 
face.” 

I bowed assent. 

“ And yet I assure you it gives but 
a faint idea of the sweet, transparent 
innocence of Medora’s look. It was 
the very mirror of her gentle soul. 
Poor child! shie suffered. People did 
not understand her: they misinter- 
preted her tender attachment to me. 
They suspected and wronged her, as 
if she could help being so charming, 
as if it were her fault that others 
loved her. Such injustice!” The 
little old lady’s voice took a shriil 
quaver of indignation. “I assure 
you, madame, that I have seen Me- 
dora weep from pity. She had such 
a compassionate heart, that she could 
not endure the idea of giving pain. 
There was a young painter, a compa- 
triot of madame’s, who met her here, 
and who grew to feel a profound at- 
tachment for her. Well, madame, 
when it became so evident that he 
loved her that we all perceived it, 
Medora actually fell ill with grief at 
the thought of having involuntarily 
caused suffering to such a noble and 
estimable young man.” 
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“ Poor Mademoiselle Zoé!” I said 
to myself, with a dawning apprecia- 
tion of the situation. 

“ Poor darling!” said the little old 
lady. “Iwas in herconfidence. She 
told me all her thoughts. Such an 
angelic nature it is rare to see, 
madame.” And Madame Mirodet 
slowly shook her withered little 
head. 

Here Minette, in-her turn, woke, 
stretched herself as if to show off 
her magnificent proportions, and then 
in a majestic way executed an ascent 
— it was too stately a movement to be 
called a jump — into her mistress’s 
lap. Madame patted her pet’s glossy 
black head. 

“ Ah, Minette!” she said caressing- 
ly: “you loved Medora.” 

The cat stretched herself out again, 
curled back her thin lips in a ghastly 
grin, then laid herself down for a 
second nap. 

I rose to go, and, leaving the little 
old lady in her quaint sitting-room 
still flooded with summer sunshine, 
returned up stairs. I felt relieved to 
have obtained the key to Mademoi- 
selle Zoé’s dislike to this beautiful 
girl; but my heart ached for her, and 
1 sat down, and sank into mournful 
- reflection on the exceptional hardness 
of her lot. At length I grew indig- 
nant with myself. “Really,” I 
soliloquized, “there’s no use in be- 
coming so much interested in the 
affairs of other people when you can 
do nothing to help them. Please be 
sensible, and not think any more 
about them.” So I dismissed Medora, 
Mademoiselle Zoé, the American 
painter, and the little old lady, from 
my mind, and sat down to write some 
letters which were to go by the next 
morning’s post. 

That evening I remained for some 
time chatting in Amy’s room after 
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she had gone to bed: then I went to 
my own chamber, sat down by the 
open window, and looked out over the 
moonlit garden. It was a perfect 
night. A hush of glittering silence 
rested on all around. Peace, stirless, 
profound, lay like a consecrated vest- 
ure on the earth. Silent and solemn 
shone the moon and stars above me. 
The ever-haunting presence of the 
past faded away from me as I gazed. 
Memory slept while I drew in the 
mystic influence of the earth’s mid- 
night beauty. And so, soothed and 
solemnized, I lay down for the night. 
T had nearly fallen asleep, when, with 
a violent shock, in one instant I 
found myself fully, vividly awake. 
Before the half-veiled mirror of my 
mind had risen Medora’s face. But 
it was changed. Its delicate beauty, 
pure and peaceful as that of a Ma- 
donna, was transformed. A look of 
such wickedness animated those per- 
fect features, that I started up aghast. 

“Oh, how horrible!” I exclaimed, 
gazing around me into the darkness. 
Then, as my disturbance gradually 
diminished, I began to question with 
some anxiety what could be the mat- 
ter with me. I was not by nature 
subject to whims and fancies. 

“T don’t believe the air of this 
place can be good for me,” I said to 
myself: “it is certainly making me 
nervous. At the end of the month 
we will gosomewhere else; I think, to 
Baden-Baden.” 

And, having taken this resolution, 
I lay down again; but I could not go 
to sleep. The remembrance of Me- 
dora’s face, as it had risen before my 
mind, kept returning upon me. I 
tried to chase it by recalling Made- 
moiselle Zoé’s portrait, of which it 
was but the distorted copy; but I 
could not summon back the tranquil 
and innocent lovelingss that had so 
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charmed me. At each endeavor, the 
evil face substituted itself with baf- 
fling pertinacity. At length I got up, 
threw a peignoir over me, and un- 
closed the shutters. The moonlit 
garden lay opposite me, as it had 
done half an hour before; but my 
nerves had been so jarred, that I found 
no repose in looking on it. My eyes 
turned from the soft illumination of 
its open spaces, and sought timorous- 
ly to pierce the shadows that brooded 
beneath its trees and under its over- 
arching alleys. Its silence seemed 
ghastly. As the night wind stole 
across it, waving the vines, and rus- 
tling among the leaves beside my win- 
dow, a faint chill crept over me. I 
closed the shutters, lay down again, 
and resolutely willed myself asleep: 

The next morning I remembered 
the vision of the night before, simply 
as one recollects a bad dream. 

About noon, as I was going with 
my book to sit under the great linden- 
trees, I saw the old lady’s maid car- 
rying a cup of steaming tisane along 
the entry. I stopped, and asked 
whether any one were ill. 

“It is Mademoiselle Zoé, madame,” 
she replied: “she has got one of her 
nervous headaches. She suffers so 
much with them, poor young lady!” 


I knew well what the suffering was; 


for in former years I had been a mar- 
tyr to it, and I still carried about 
with me the remedy which I had 
found a specific. I returned up stairs, 
got out the bottle, and then went to 
the little old lady to ask her leave to 
take Mademoiselle Zoé into my hands. 
She readily gave her permission, and 
I entered the darkened room. Made- 
moiselle Zoé lay on the bed, white 
with pain, her eyes closed, her lips 
pressed together as if to hold back 
the moans which from time to time 
would break from them. I half 
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opened a shutter, counted out the 
drops, and with a few whispered, 
coaxing words, prevailed on her to 
take them. Then, with my watch in 
my hand, I sat down by the bedside, 
and waited. As my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the twilight of the room, 
I saw the two little copies of 
Monsieur Georges’ paintings hanging 
opposite the bed, —the first things 
her eyes would rest on in the morn- 
ing, the last at night. I turned my 
head away, lest she should open her 
eyes and see me looking at them. Poor 
Mademoiselle Zoé! My fancy, in 
the absence of any other occupation, 
busied itself in compassionate ima- 
ginings of her relations to Monsieur 
Georges and to Medora. I recalled 
the old lady’s earnest praises of the 
Polish girl; and I wondered whether 
jealousy alone could have caused the 
more than enmity with which Made- 
moiselle Zoé evidently regarded her. 
But my wonderings did not interfere 
with my duties. At the appointed 
intervals, I gave her the drops: and, 
after some two hours, I saw her death- 
like hue begin to change to a more 
healthful tint; her contracted brows 
relaxed, and her lips parted in a quiet 
sleep. The attack was over; but I 
did not dare to move. 

After a while she raised “her lids, 
turned her face to me, and said, — 

“Tt is gone, —all the pain. How 
can I thank you, madame? you have 
been so kind to me!” 

I bent over her, and, softly smooth- 
ing her hair back from her forehead, 
said a few soothing words. She took 
my hand, and pressed her lips to it. 
There was an earnestness in the way 
she did it that touched me. She 
seemed so grateful, that I feared she 
was not used to tenderness ; and then 
I remembered how little intercourse ‘ 
apparently existed between her grand- 
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.mother and herself. I had never once 

seen them sitting together, — these 
two, so isolated, so dependent upon 
each other. Yet Mademoiselle Zoé 
was certainly lovable; and loving, I 
mentally added as I recalled the 
fervor of the kiss she had pressed 
upon my hand. 

Mademoiselle Zoé was far more im- 
pressed by my care of her than so 
trifling a service deserved. When- 
ever I met her during the succeed- 
ing days of my stay, her beautiful 
eyes would light up, and she would 
give me a timid yet trusting smile. 
I took her to drive with me several 
times; and I grew to feel a still 
deeper interest than that excited by 
her rare talent, as the simplicity, 
gentleness, and nobleness of her nature 
unfolded themselves to me. I never 
spoke Medora’s name to her. It was 
mentioned at length by chance. 

One afternoon we had been driving 


in the forest through grassy glades 
and leafy coverts, — here coming into 
gay and glancing sunlight, there en- 
tering long aisles of sombre, stately 


shade. Mademoiselle Zvé was even 
more quiet than usual. I knew that 
she was saddened by the prospect of 
my going, for we were to leave on the 
next day; and I saw that she had 
grown really fond of me. <A dark- 
purple bank of clouds lay low before 
us as we ascended an eminence from 
which we could look over the green, 
far-swelling tree-tops of the forest to 
the rich, undulating country around, 
all smiling in the summer sunshine. 

“Ts it going to rain?” I asked of 
the coachman. 

“T have no such presentiment, 
madame,” he replied; and we drove 
on. 

“ Presentiment !” I repeated, turn- 
ing to Mademoiselle Zoé. “How the 
deeper meaning of the word is lost 
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when it is applied to such an unim- 
portant thing as a shower! But per- 
haps such use is the best it can be 
put to. I don’t believe in presenti- 
ments: do you, mademoiselle ? ” 

“T did not use to believe in them; 
but now, madame, I do,” she replied 
in alow voice. Something in her in- 
tonation struck me. 

“You have known some instance 
in which a presentiment has spoken 
truly, perhaps,” I said. “I should like 
to hear what it was.” As she did 
not answer for a moment, I added, 
“But not on any account if it would 
give you pain to tell of it.” 

“T am glad to tell madame any 
thing she would like to hear,” Made- 
moiselle Zoé answered firmly. “It 
was about a letter. Last summer, 
one day, as I came in from mass, 
grandmamma called to me, and said 
she wanted me to come and read a 
letter she had just received from the 
Baroness Volkonsky. She said she 
could not make out her cramped, Ital- 
ian handwriting, and could not ima- 
gine what she had written about. 
Grandmamma gave me the letter; but 
as I took it in my hand, and looked at 
the crest on it, —a crowned snake, — I 
felt a most peculiar sensation of dis- 
tress come over me, so that my heart 
seemed to stop beating.” 

“ Don’t you think,” I asked, “that 
perhaps the church had been too 
warm and close, or that you had been 
overheated while walking home?” 

“No, madame: the church was not 
close, and I was not overheated. Be- 
sides, the letter was cause enough, as 
I found later.” She paused for a 
moment; then continued: “ Madame 
Volkonsky wrote to ask, for the sake 
of an old friendship between the fam- 
ilies, that grandmamma would take 
charge of her daughter for a few 
weeks while she herself went to Italy 
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on family-affairs. She said that her 
daughter would be docile and obedi- 
ent, and that she was sure she wotld 
make grandmamma love her. Grand- 
mamma at once told me to write an 
answer saying how happy she would 
be to have the grandchild of her hus- 
band’s old comrade under her care. I 
wrote the letter with the greatest un- 
willingness: but I said nothing of my 
feelings to grandmamma, lest I should 
trouble her; for grandmamma was 
very fond of me then.” Her voice 


faltered as she said this; but she 


quickly recovered herself. “ About 
a fortnight later Madame Volkonsky 
and — Medora” (she spoke the name 
with evident effort) “arrived. Ma- 
dame Volkonsky only staid long 
enough to formally place her daughter 
in grandmamma’s charge; and then 
drove away, leaving Medora with us. 
My portrait, madame, does no justice 
to her beauty. As she entered our 
little sitting-room, I thought she was 
the most beautiful person I had ever 
seen ; and grandmamma, who is usu- 
ally reserved and somewhat cold to 
strangers, was fascinated by her at 
once. But in spite of her wonderful 
beauty, and her sweet, pathetic voice, 
and her gentle, winning ways, from 
the first moment I saw her I dis- 
trusted and feared her. I could not 
account for it; I could not reason it 
away: I felt an invincible moral re- 
pugnance to her, and I was afraid of 
her. 

“ That evening, when I was putting 
grandmamma to bed, I told her how 
I felt. For the-first time in my life 
she answered me harshly. She had 
never spoken severely to me before. 
It made me very unhappy, madame; 
but that was only the beginning.” 

There was such a sorrowful sound 
to these words, that I took her hand 
gently in mine, half expecting that 

37 
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she would burst into tears. She 
pressed my hand gratefully, but went 
on resolutely : — 

“On the second day after Medora 
came, grandmamma told me to go 
with her, and show her the chéteau. 
Medora wanted me to tell her the 
history of every room she saw. Some 
of the stories, as you know, madame, 
are dreadful. But none of them 
seemed to shock her: on the contrary, 
the worse and moré cruel the story, 
the more pleased she looked. She 
did not seem to have the feelings of a 
human being. I could not tell what to 
make of her. After we had been 
through the palace, she said she 
wanted to go into the park. So I 
took her along the orange-tree ter- 
race to where the spring wells up, — 
the spring that the old kings used to 
drink of. You remember the place, 
madame ?” 

I nodded. 

“She stopped when we got there, 
and said she would go no farther; and 
we sat down on the grass‘ under the 
trees. But Medora did not seem at 
rest: she kept turning her eyes from 
side to side as if she were seeking for 
something. At length I asked her 
what she was looking for. 

“¢ Snakes,’ she answered. ‘ This 
is a place that snakes ought to love, 
Are 
there not any snakes here ?’ 

“*T hope not,’ I answered. 

“¢ But I hope there are,’ she re- 
plied. ‘They are my relations.’ 

“T could not help giving a little 
shiver. She laughed as she saw it, 
and said, ‘You have told me so 
many beautiful stories this afternoon, 
that I must be polite, and tell you one 
in my turn. This is the very place 
for it, fountain and all.’ And she 
looked around her, and laughed again. 
Then she said, ‘Now listen, and 
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don’t lose a word ; for it’s a piece of 
family history. I had an ancestor, a 
Polish baron, nobody knows how 
many hundred years ago; and he had 
a wonderfully good and pious mother, 
and he loved her so much, that, when 
she died, he locked up the rooms in 
which she used to live, and said they 
should never be entered again until 
he had found as good a woman as his 
mother had been, to be his wife. So 
time rolled on, and the baron came 
and went; but he saw no demoiselle 
as good as his mother had been, and 
so he never married any one. But 
one summer evening, as he was walk- 
ing in the woods near his castle, he 
saw in the moonlight a great white 
serpent glide across the path, and dis- 
appear under the trees. He was 
astonished, and followed it. It made 
its way to alittle pool close by; and 
the baron stood behind the trees, and 
saw it slip off its skin, and turn into 
a beautiful woman. She plunged 
into the pool; and, while she was 
bathing there, the baron stole out, 
and hacked the snake-skin to pieces 
with his dagger. When she came 
out and saw what he had done, she 
was very angry: but he soothed her 
with his words, and led her through 
the moonlight to his castle, and let 
her in by a little postern-gate; and 
he carried her up to the door of his 
mother’s rooms, and unlocked it, and 
told her to go in, and she would find 
raiment and jewels instead of her 
snake-skin. And the next morning 
all the people in the castle were 
amazel to see a beautiful woman 
come out of the dead baroness’s 
rooms, clad in the baroness’s robes, 
and wearing her jewels. And the 
baron married her that day, and they 
lived many years together. But, 
from his marriage-day, nobody ever 
saw the baron smile again. At last 
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the baroness came to die: but she 
would not confess to the priest of the 
castle who had married her; so they 
sent for an old monk from a convent 
at a distance. Every one went out 
of the room, leaving the baroness to 
make her confession: but in a little 
while they heard a great cry; and 
they rushed in, and found the old 
monk in a fit on the floor, and the 
baroness lying on her great bed, 
dead!’ And, as Medora ended her 
story, she leaned towards me, and 
whispered, ‘And the baroness was 
my ancestress, you know.’ ” 

Mademoiselle Zoé paused, and 
breathed hard. Then she resumed : — 

“ As she leaned over towards me on 
the grass, her white dress mottled 
with the sunlight that flickered 
through the leaves, all the lines of 
her figure so supple and undulating, 
it is an actual fact, madame, that ,her 
eyes gleamed up at me like those of 
a snake; and I felt cold from head to 
foot, and I sat gazing at her like a 
bird that a snake is charming.” 

Mademoiselle Zoé stopped and 
shivered. 

“Dear mademoiselle,” I rejoined, 
“T really think Medora talked in 
that way out of pure mischief. Prob- 
ably she perceived that you were 
disturbed at the idea of seeing a 
snake, and invented this legend to 
tease you.” 

“But the crest, madame! there is 
the crest! and grandmamma already 
knew the story. The legend actually 
exists; and, when I think of Medora, 
I believe in it,” she said, sinking her 
voice to a shuddering whisper. And 
again the look of repugnance and 
terror came over her face; and I was 
afraid she would have another ner- 
vous headache in consequence. 

I was going to argue with her 
against her superstitious folly, when 


























I remembered that all I had to say 
applied as well to the legends of her 
church as to that of Medora’s ances- 
tress. If she could believe the one, 
she could believe the other. So I 
kept silence; and we drove on fora 
little while without speaking. I was 
just going to introduce a more cheer- 
ful subject, when Mademoiselle Zoé 
resumed : — ‘ 

“But, madame, this was not the 
fulfilment of my presentiment: that 
I found elsewhere. From the time 
Medora entered the house, grand- 
mamma’s love for me began to lessen, 
I do not know how nor why. She was, 
as it were, bewitched by Medora: she 
liked to have her in her sight the 
whole time ; and, little by little, all her 
affection for me seemed changed into 
coldness. Nothing had ever come 
between grandmamma and me before. 
I cannot tell you what a grief this 
was to me. I had so few to love; 
and I could never understand how 
Medora did it. I grew more afraid 
of her every day. When I heard her 
sweet, pathetic voice, it used to make 
me think of the panthers who cry 
like little children lost in the woods; 
and then, when any one goes out to 
help them, they find, instead of a 
little child, a wild beast, who tears 
them in pieces.” 

I began to wonder whether 
Mademoiselle Zoé were quite in her 
right senses, and whether the passion 
of jealousy had not, in her mind, as- 
sumed abnormal proportions, vitiating 
her perceptions and conclusions. I 
looked attentively at her; but there 
was no gleam of insanity in her 
deep, beautiful eyes, nothing save 
profound sadness. A question sud- 
denly arose in‘my mind; and, almost 
without my will, I gave it utter- 
ance: — 


“Since you felt in this way about 
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Medora, how did it happen that you 
made her portrait ?” 


A vivid flush overspread the girl’s © 


face. She turned it away from me, 
but not before I had seen its look of 
distress. 

“Oh, dear!” I thought to myself, 
“what have Idone now? This drive 
is like a nightmare. I wish I were 
at home. What made me ask that 
question ?” 

Before I had ended my self-con- 
demnatory reflections, Mademoiselle 
Zoé had turned her face again toward 
me. It was calm and composed. 

“TI will tell you, madame,” she said 
in a low, still voice. “We had a 
friend, the American painter of whom 
I spoke: and when I refused to draw 
Medora’s portrait, as I did at first, 
then grandmamma said she would 
ask him; and, rather than have him 
draw her, I did it myself. I knew 
that she would bring unhappiness to 
all who came near her; and I wanted 
to save him, because he was too good 
and noble to be made to suffer by one 
so unworthy as Medora.” 

“But how painful it must have 
been to you!” I said, looking at her 
delicate face, and thinking of the 
struggle it must have cost her. 

“Yes, madame: it was very pain- 
ful. It was almost impossible. And 
it was so difficult not to draw her as 
I knew her to be, but to draw her ex- 
ternal semblance! It was all I could 
do to keep my portrait from showing 
the wickedness within her; and I 
do not think I have quite succeeded. 
Whenever I look at it, as sometimes 
I force myself to do, I think I see her 
real face under the lines of the pic- 
tured one; and it is a horrible face; 
madame.” 

I began to comprehend the cause 


~ 


of my vision of the week before. I . 


had taken unconscious cognizance of 








what had been too faint and vague to 
fasten upon my waking perceptions, 
but which had followed me to the 
borders of dreamland, and there de- 
elared itself in such startling wise. 
Mademoiselle Zoé had evidently said 
all she cared to say, and sank into a 
revery which I took care not to break. 
What her grandmother had told me 
of Monsieur Georges’ attachment to 
Medora completed the sad outline of 
my companion’s story. She had sacri- 
ficed herself in vain in the matter of 
the portrait ; and I sat silently musing, 
during our homeward drive, on that 
strange dispensation by which painand 
disappointment seem to dog the lives 
of those most keenly alive to suffering. 
That was my last drive in Fen- 
tainebleau. The next day our stay 
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there had become a thing of the past ; 
and since then I have known nothing 
more of the little old lady and 
Mademoiselle Zoé. But I often think 
of them in that little stone house; 
and in my memory the white roses 
hang in unfading clusters over the 
wall, and the great linden-trees wave 
ever greenly in the tangled garden; 
whilst the little old lady sits always 
peacefully reading, her great black- 
and-white cat sleeping at her side. 
And Mademoiselle Zoé—ah! poor 
Mademoiselle - Zoé’s eyes look ever 
forth with with a patient mournful- 
ness, — not hoping, but enduring al- 
ways. 

Of Medora I had more, much more, 
to learn. 


(To be continued.) 





HAVE WORKING-MEN ANY CAUSES OF COMPLAINT? 


FROM A WORKING-MAN’S STAND-POINT. 


“ It chanced three youths, in city bred, 
Who knew to eat, not earn, their bread, 
Had wandered forth with courage rare 
To see the sun and breathe fresh air.” 


So began a poetical selection in my 
first reading-book, in a country school, 
years ago. The story went on to de- 
scribe the rambles of the youths until 
they reached a field, where an ani- 
mated discussion ensued regarding 
the merits of various species of 
flowers; while all agreed that “the 
green blades that grew between” 
were a blemish upon the scene, and 
deserved to be uprooted. An appeal 
to the farmer, who arrived upon the 
scene, resulted in the information that 
the flowers were worthless weeds, while 
the despised grass was the young 
wheat on which the lives of man and 
beast depended. A varied course of 
reading has since overlaid the lessons 


of the old school-book ; but the peru- 

sal of tea-table and parlor discussions 

on the “ labor-question ” always brings 

to mind the old couplet, — 

“Tt chanced three youths, in city bred, 
Who knew to eat, not earn, their bread.” 

There is nothing to be said against 
these discussions, or against any other 
means used to elicit all the facts pos- 
sible in relation to the subject. But 
all objects take hue and shape from 
the stand-point of the observer; and 
the wants and aspirations of a me- 
chanic, as felt by himself, may not be 
his wants and aspirations as imagined 
by a clergyman, a lawyer, or a mer- 
chant. 

The labor-question has many as- 
pects; and any proposed theory of 
dealing with it in the present state of 
information on the subject must be 

















imperfect. Without entering into the 
general subject to any extent, or at- 
tempting to uefine who the laboring- 
classes are, it is proposed to show, 
that notwithstanding the statistics of 
savings banks, or the comparative rates 
of wages, or any other of the rose- 
colored statements in the newspapers, 
the condition and prospects of a me- 
chanic of the city of Boston to-day are 
in some respects inferior to what they 
were twenty-five years ago. 

These disadvantages may be classed 
under three heads: 1. The lessened 
chance of becoming a master-work- 
man; 2. The practically increased 
hours of labor; 3. The loss of privi- 
leges incident to a city life, without 
the offsetting advantages that a resi- 
dence in the suburbs brings to a man 
of leisure. 

1. The lessened chance of becom- 
inga master-workman. Twenty-five 
years ago, the greater part of manual 
labor was hand-labor. The jack-plane, 
the needle, the awl, the hammer, the 
hand-press, with human muscles for 
motive power, sheltered, clothed, shod, 
and provided the means of education 
for, the people. These tools were com- 
paratively inexpensive; and, by a few 
years of industry and economy, a jour- 
neyman mechanic could save money 
enough to go into business for himself 
with a fair chance of success. The 
competition of his older rivals was a 
healthy one: the experience of age 
was to be offset by the activity of 
youth; the advantages of a well- 
known name might be rivalled by a 
knowledge of the newest improve- 
ments in his trade; the dignity and 
social position resulting from success 
only stimulated an honorable ambi- 
tion torise. If the city failed to afford 
an opening, the rising towns and vil- 
lages all needed the labor he was pre- 
pared to supply. 
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What are the chances for a young 
mechanic’s success in business now? 
Among the marvels of the present 
age is the great increase in the use 
of machinery. This does not do away 
with manual labor: on the,contrary, 
it calls for a new class of mechanics 
to make the machines. But this 
machinery is generally of a very 
expensive nature; and the savings 
of a journeyman mechanic in a life- 
time would not buy a single article 
used in some branches of business. 
To give an illustration of the way in 
which this fact has actually worked 
in practice, I will take one branch of 
mechanical labor, — the printing busi- 
ness. I take this business because I 
shall better understand what I am 
writing about ; but the facts will hold 
good, I believe, in most other branches 
of mechanics. Notwithstanding the 
great increase of population, there are 
fewer daily papers in Boston to-day 
than there were twenty-five years 
ago; and the idea of a new one 
being started by any number of 
journeymen with the proceeds of 
their wages would be spoken of by 
the existing papers in a tone of con- 
temptuous pity. What is true of 
papers, is, to an extent, true of book 
and job printing establishments. Af- 
ter laboriously saving up a few hun- 
dred dollars to commence business on 
a small scale, the journeyman may 
open an office; but he is obliged to 
compete at the very outset with great 
establishments in possession of the 
most expensive labor-saving machine- 
ry, with reserve capital which en- 
ables them to buy stock at the best 
advantage, able to wait months for 
the pay for their work, which are not 
crippled by an occasional loss, and 
with facilities to turn out work prompt- 
ly and cheaply, — against which. it is 
almost hopeless to contend. I have 











now in my mind a number of skilful, 
industrious, and enterprising young 
men who embarked their small say- 
ings in fitting up offices; and after a 
short, discouraging struggle against 
these disadvantages, were forced to 
relinquish the attempt, and return 
to journey-work with their bare hands. 
And, whenever one has succeeded, I 
think it will be found to havé been 
through the assistance of friends, or 
from a rare combination of fortunate 
circumstances. Said a friend a few 
years ago, telling me that he had 
given up his business, and was going 
to accept a salaried situation in another 
State, “I believe I could succeed in 
building up a fair business if I should 
live ; but the difficulty of raising a 

_ certain sum of money every week to 
pay my expenses, the necessity of re- 
fusing work unless paid for as soon as 
delivered, the inability to lay in stock 
and materials to advantage, makes 
the competition with the large es- 
tablishments so wearing, mentally 
and physically, that I think it pru- 
dent, on the whole, to give up busi- 
ness, and try to earn a living in some 
other way.” Although not the exact 
words, this is the substance of his re- 
marks, Yet this gentleman had some 
unusual personal qualifications for suc- 
cess in business. 

This state of things is not confined 
to the large cities. The increase in 
the means of transportation has made 
the cities centres of mechanical supply 
for large districts. Why is it that the 
little provincial cities of St. John 
and Halifax have each several daily 
papers, and numerous weeklies, while 
the thriving cities of Charlestown, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, and Lynn, with 
about the same population, have two 
weeklies each? Not, certainly, be- 
cause the provincials are more litera- 

ry in their tastes: the difference 
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_ three or four concerns. 





results simply from the fact, that, 
while capital and transportation are 
both limited in the Provinces, the 
money-resources and the means of 
transportation in Massachusetts en- 
able the great dailies of Boston to put 
their editions into the hands of half 
the population of the State a few hours 
after their issue. The ship-owners 
of our seaport towns and cities have 
no occasion to support local papers 
when “The Advertiser” can be put 
on their breakfast-tables every morn- 
ing, with the ship-news of the world 
in its columns. The same is true of 
the various classes whose wants are 
met by the other journals. 

. All branches of mechanical busi- 
ness are influenced, to a greater or 
lesser extent, by such facts relating 
to machinery and transportation. The 
great shoe-factories, planing-mills, 
sawing-mills, machine-shops, carving, 
stone-cutting, and similar establish- 
ments, not only supply the wants of 
their immediate localities, but send 
out their wares in all directions at a 
price and with a rapidity that crushes 
individual effort. This concentration 
of business in fewer hands is tending 
to create that dangerous element to a 
country, — a working-class. 

Doubtless this comparative hope- 
lessness of the future lies at the foun- 
dation of a great deal of the discon- 
tent and restlessness existing among 
American mechanics. If it were a 
few years of hard, close labor and 
deprivation, with a prospect of grad- 
ually rising into a better condition, 
with more leisure for recreation, men- 
tal cultivation, and social enjoyment, 

1 Twelve hundred newspapers, under as many 
different local names, are now printed in the 
United States, of which the inside pages (pages 
two and three) are furnished ready-printed by 
This means that at least 
two thousand five hundred compositors have been 


sent to other occupations by an ingenious device 
which has been patented. 











and more control of one’s comings 
and goings, it could well be borne; 
but this dreary “looking forward,” 
with no hope that to-morrow will be 
better than to-day, — knowing, on 
the contrary, that increasing years 
will wear away the spirit with which 
youth surmounts its ills, —this it is 


that lies at the bottom of many labor- 


strikes, and the bitter class-feeling 
spreading too rapidly among Ameri- 
can mechanics. Had the adventurers 
who poured into California upon the 
discovery of gold thought that the 
greater portion of their lives would be 
spent digging in mines, the resources 
of that State would not have been 
developed so rapidly. 

2. The increase in the hours of 
labor. Another respect in which the 
situation of the mechanic of to-day is 
inferior to that of his predecessor is 
in a practical increase of from one to 
two hours in his day’s labor. This, 
it is admitted, he shares in common 
with other employés; which fact, 
however, only broadens the question 
as between capital and labor. Twen- 
ty-five years ago, the great majority 
of the mechanics of Boston lived 
within ten to thirty minutes’ walk of 
their workshop: they were able to 
see their children’s faces in the morn- 
ing, to take their dinner in a civilized 
manner, and to accompany their wives 
to a lecture, or to pay a social visit, 
in the evening. 

The monopolizing of the greater 
portion of the city for business- 
purposes, with the consequent rise in 
rent and the cost of living, has driven 
the great body of working-men out of 
town. To go from his home in the 
suburbs to his workshop in the city, 
takes, in most cases, an hour: he is 
unable to go home to dinner; and, 
in his return at night, another hour 
is lost (and endured, besides, if he 
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is dependent on horse-cars). What 
does all this mean? It means, sim- 
ply, to get up in the morning at five 
o'clock, cook and eat a hasty break- 
fast, run to catch the cars, go off into 
a corner to eat a cold dinner from a 
basket (or if he dines at a restaurant, 
no matter how cheaply, almost feeling 
that he is robbing his family), and 
reaching home at seven in the even- 
ing used up bodily and mentally. 
This is no exaggerated picture, but 
the real life of a large portion of the 
married mechanics of Boston. What 
opportunity is there here for recrea- 
tion or culture? There is a great 
deal said about parental influence. 
The influence of a father who goes to 
his work before his little children are 
up, and who returns to his home to 
find them sound asleep, is certainly 
mild in its nature. It will thus be 
seen that a “ten-hour system” in 
1850 has become “an eleven or a 
twelve hour system ” in 1872. 

3. The loss of privileges incident 
to a city life, with no offsetting ad- 
vantages. The real life of a city 
mechanic is, of course, spent in his 
workshop, wherever he may be en- 
rolled on the voting-list. It is his 
presence and daily toil, in unison 
with capital, that gives its value to 
the property upon which the city 
raises its taxes, and supports its in- 
stitutions; but from those institutions 
he derives no benefits. The elaborate 
schoolhouses with their trained teach- 
ers and modern improvements, are 
not for his children; the noble Pub- 
lic Library opens not its treasures to 
him; the lectures and concerts and 
other means of recreation and instruc- 
tion found in a city do not come with- 
in his lines. The music that he lis- 
tens to is the crowing of the roosters 
in the morning, the croaking of the 
frogs, and the buzzing of the mosqui- 
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toes, at night. Between the city and 
the country, he falls to the ground. 
The capitalist, if living in the sub- 
urbs, may remedy the defects in his 
children’s education by their after- 
training in the higher schools and 
colleges; he can enjoy the beauties 
of the spring morning, and the sun- 
sets of autumn, at his leisure; he 
finds advantages in his country-seat 
that fully compensate for those he 
gives up in the city. Of course, what 
has just been said does not apply 
to working-men who still live within 
the limits of the city, among whom 
the present writer is fortunate enough 
to be numbered; but the number is 
lessening yearly, and will soon be 
very small. There are other disad- 


varitages which an enforced residence 
far from his work brings upon the 
laborer, which will readily occur to 
every thinking person, and which 
need not be repeated here. 


There is much said at present about 
industrial education, and serious dis- 
cussions take place in educational con- 
ventions in regard to teaching school- 
boys “ how to use their hands ;” and 
some good folks seem to think they 
have hit upon something with which 
to solve the labor-question. Do these 
people know that there are scores of 
skilful mechanics to-day who have as 
good an education as any boys are like- 
ly to get in a grammar-school, who 
have added to this a long training in 
the use of tools, and yet who would give 
up all this advantage for a situation on 
the city police? I verily believe that 
if Collector Russell were to enter any 
of our large mechanic-shops to-morrow, 
and state that he had a situation worth 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a week for 
the first man who would speak, every 
hammer would remain suspended in 
air, while a universal “ Here” would 


be the response. When skilled labor 


receives its reward, it will be forth- 
coming. 

There is a great misapprehension in 
the community in regard to the rate 
of wages received by mechanics; and 
some flippant paragraphist will ovca- 
sionally make a comparison between 
the salary received by some profes- 
sional man who has mistaken his 
vocation and the exceptionally high 
wages of a favored mechanic. It is 
not often considered that masons, 
calkers, carpenters, shoemakers, and 
others, who receive good daily wages, 
often lose many days in the year from 
bad weather, and other causes inciden- 
tal to their callings; and that, with the 
whole body of manual laborers, as soon 
as the hand stops the pay ceases. The 
funeral of a parent, the birth of a child, 
as well as his own days of illness (if he 
can afford to have any), alike reduce 
the average of his yearly earnings; 
and a fortnight’s vacation in the sum- 
mer makes a deep inroad into the mar- 
gin of his earnings over his expenses. 
This -is not often the case in mer- 
cantile or professional life. From 
over twenty years’ experience among 
the mechanics of Boston, I have never 
yet seen a statistical account of their 
rate of wages which personal knowl- 
edge did not oblige me to consider 
overestimated. 

Perhaps it may be granted that 
there is some truth in the foregoing 
statements; and it may be asked, 
What is the remedy ? 

It is admitted at the outset that the 
question is a difficult one; and yet all 
the signs of the times, both in Europe 
and America, indicate that the labor- 
question is to be the great question of 
the age, and cannot be ignored. The 
failure or the success of a local strike 
here and there, the rise or fall of the 
Commune in Paris, or the quarrels of 
the Internationals, are only eddies in 
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the current. There are thousands of not the slightest ambition for office- 
thoughtful men in Europe and Amer- holding, or for any personal promi- 
ica brooding over these things, who nence in the matter, have been in a 
take no active part in the movement, fair position to judge impartially of the 
but whose influence will be felt in the success achieved. And the prospect 
future. is not a pleasing one. While many 

One thing may be set down as a of the leaders have been able, earnest, 
fixed fact: the prospect of individual and honest men, and have tried to 
journeymen becoming master-work- carry on the cause honorably and 


men is lessening yearly. The pro-~truthfully, every charlatan in the 
duction of expensive machinery wi Sik ss have made the labor- 
continue to go on; the large establish- reform rm a vebicle for his ab- 
ments will crowd more and more upon surdities. Wild theories-on finance 
the small ones, and will supply a larger by men who have never given thought 
circuit of territory with their wares. or study to the’ subject; ribald blas- 
The faithful apprentice marrying his phemy, which of itself has kept large 
master’s daughter, and succeeding to bodies of working-men away from the 
his master’s business, while all the party; and a general bringing-forward 
bells ring merrily, is a myth of the of subjects that have had no more to 
past. His master’s daughter belongs do with laborers than with any other 
to another planet. portion of the community, — have 

The co-operative movement is in its been the characteristics of many of 
infancy. How far it may go towards theconventions; while there has been 
solving this question of capital and an undercurrent of corrupt bargain- 
labor does not yet appear. The Ameri- ing and a sacrificing of principle 
can mind, at least, does not take hold which seems inseparable from all 
of it readily. Still the theory seems weak third and fourth parties. The 
to be the true one, and, in some phase political labor-party in Massachusetts 
or other, may go far towards making evidently culminated when the per- 
the relations between capital and labor sonal qualities of Mr. Phillips called 
harmonious. out its full strength. 

Whatever may be the result of co- The condition and prospects of 
operation, there will still be many laboring-men may be improved by a 
individual laborers; and there can be reduction in the hours of labor, or by 
but one opinion as to the desirability some rapid and frequent means of 
of making their condition as satis- transportation between their work- 


factory as possible, both in the inter- shops and homes which will result in 


ests of society and the state. the same thing. How to do this 
It is doubtful if the organization should be the earnest study of all who 


of a political labor-party will accom- profess to have the public interest at 


plish any thing in this direction. heart. 

Many working-men, breaking away = But more important than all schemes 
from party connection, have voted the or modes of acting, and embracing all 
labor-reform ticket, with a desire to of them worthy of a thought, must be 
see the movement succeed, or at least the inculcation of the idea of the dig- 
develop so much strength that the nity and respectability of manual 
old parties should be obliged totake up labor. In this respect there has been 
the subject in earnest; and having a positive degeneracy from the old 
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New-England standard. A century 
ago, a man who had no visible means 
of support, but who lived by his wits, 
— that is, was mean enough to be 
dependent for his subsistence on the 
labor of others, — was considered a vag- 
abond and a nuisance, and was treated 
accordingly. The influence of slavery 
had a great deal to do in lowering this 
standard. The sneers of the haughty 
Southerners who owned their labor 
about the. mudsills in Congress, at 
the watering-places and elsewhere, 
soon began to find a silent echo in 
the breast of many a Northern cap- 
italist. It was not because the slave 
was a black man that he was de- 
spised, but because he was a laborer. 
That the Southerners had no great 
personal repugnance to the negro was 
proved by the rapid bleaching-out 
process at work in the Southern cities. 
Mr. Phillips speaks truly when he 
says that the war of the rebellion 
was but a phase of the labor-ques- 
tion; and the instinctive feeling with 
Which the laboring-men, and espe- 
cially the skilled mechanics and man- 
ufacturers, took up arms, showed it to 
be their battle. 

If one who has not given much 
thought to this subject will look over 
the muster-rolls of the Massachusetts 
regiments, from the time when the 
Sixth marched through Baltimore 
and the mechanics of the Eighth re- 
paired the locomotives and railroads by 
which the troops reached Washington 
from Annapolis, he will be surprised 
to find how great is the proportion of 
‘skilled artisans to those engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, taking the census 
as a basis of comparison. It is not 
pretended that the mechanics were 
more deliberately patriotic than any 
other class; but in their case there 
seemed to be that blind instinct (if 
it may be so called) which warns all 


animated beings of especial danger. 
When President Lincoln signed the 
proclamation which pronounced black 
labor free, he gave a new hope to 
the cause of labor the world over. 

In the work of raising manual labor 
to its proper position in society, three 
agencies are especially concerned, — 
the working-man himself; the mover 
of public opinion, be he writer or 
speaker; and the Church. 

First, and most important, is the 
part to be taken by the working-man 
himself. It is the duty of every laborer 
to make himself personally, individu- 
ally, a force, — to use all the means in 
his power to make himself, mentally, 
morally, and physically, a superior 
man. The limited time he has to de- 
vote to reading should be given to 
books which will elevate and instruct 
his mind. The great mass of trashy (it 
may almost be called infernal) litera- 
ture poured out over the country week- 
ly, and which is doing more to destroy 
the youth of the land than the liquor- 
traffic itself, must be to him a sealed 
book. Let the capitalist debauch his 
mind if he will: the laborer cannot 
afford to. 

The liquor-shop should hang out no 
signs for him. The fanciful statements 
of temperance men in regard to the 
number of drops of alcohol on a dog’s 
nose necessary to send him howling 
away, or that the money spent on 
drink would supply every inhabitant 
of many-willioned China with a He- 
brew tract, or how the brain and 
stomach of an old toper look under a 
microscope, are nothing tohim. Long 
before the matter has reached this 
stage, the laborer should have decided, 
that, whoever else may spend his time 
and money in a rum-shop, he can’t 
afford to. Let the merchant or the 
professional man go home from his 
office elated with his forenoon’s prof- 
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its, and muddle himself over his wine 
at his dinner-table: the mechanic 
must carry a clear if a wearied brain 
to his rest, and rise with renewed vigor 
in the morning, if he hopes for any ad- 
vantage in the conflict: he has no time 
to waste in recovering from a debauch. 
Although believing that strikes, as a 
rule, are injurious, and should only be 
resorted to in extreme cases, the strong- 
est advocates of these movements will 
admit that their success is always hin- 
dered by the number of weak men to 
provide for, — men who spend all their 
earnings in dissipation, and whose 
credit would not carry them through 
@ month. 

While fostering self-respect, the 
working-man must have a high stan- 
dard of the qualities worthy of respect 
in others. In this age of shoddy and 
pretence, his motto should be, “ Man- 
hood before money.” Whatever other 
devils he worships, let not 

“ Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven,” 
be his deity. If aman claims his suf- 
frage on the ground of ancestral ce- 
lebrity, let the reply be, “We don’t 
care whether your grandmother’s 
grandmother was Dorothy Q. or 
Peggy Muggins. Who and what 
are you?” Wherever he has occa- 
sion to utter his voice, or cast his 
vote, —in church or state, in lodge 
or society, —let no man’s wealth, or 
poverty either, be a bribe to him; but 
let him use his influence for the pro- 
motion of the best man, regardless of 
color, race, or creed. 

Should it be said, that, when the 
great body of working-men have 
reached this standard, the labor-ques- 
tion, as well as some other questions, 
is already settled, we have to say, 
alas! that they are but men, with 
like appetites and passions as other 
men; and that, while we would set a 


high ideal, we know the difficulty of 
the struggle. 

The second party in the work of 
elevating labor must be those who 
influence public opinion by word or 
pen. This duty has been in many 
cases nobly performed. In England, 
each in his own way, Tennyson and 
Arnold, and Maurice and Kingsley, 
and Mill and Dickens, and Thackeray 
and Hughes, with many others, have 
pleaded for the dignity of man above all 
his surroundings; in France, where 
unfortunately the tyranny of imperial- 
ism led to the extreme of communism, 
artists who -had delighted the world 
with their works, and writers who 
stood high in their profession, were 
found beside the bloused workmen ; 
and in the United States: the names 
of many such noble men will be 
recalled to the mind, — men who, 
regardless of misrepresentation, have 
devoted their talents, their means, 
and their time, to make this a repub- 
lican country in fact as well as in 
name. 

The third party in this work is the 
Church. And, in order not to be mis- 
understood, let it be said at once, that 
no statement made here is intended 
to cast the slightest reflection upon 
Christianity; the writer firmly be- 
lieving that the doctrines of the New 
Testament are sufficient for the needs 
of every man and class and race: 
but Christianity and the Church may 
not always be synonymous terms. 

Any close observer must see that 
the working-men in the large cities 
have been gradually drifting away 


‘from the Church. There may be 


various reasons for this; but it is 
doubtful if there are a half-dozen 
churches in Boston to which a work- 
ing-man may attach himself, and re- 
tain his self-respect. Of course he may 
hire a seat, listen to the music and 
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the sermon, join in the responses, 
and go about his business, and do it 
all with the dignity of a Spanish gran- 
dee ; but by joining a church is here 
meant becoming a part of the life of 
that church, as he would become part 
of the life of a Masonic or Odd Fel- 
lows’ lodge, a G. A. R. post, or of a 
military or fire company. 

It is not merely the high price of 
pews; but the whole atmosphere of 
the majority of city churches is one 
not easily breathed by the working- 
man. What is, apparently, the high- 
est qualification required nowadays 
for saintship in the Church ? Is it not 
to be a shrewd and successful busi- 
ness-man, known on ’Change as one 
who can buy and sell to the best ad- 
vantage ; who can manipulate a suc- 
cessful corner in stock or grain or 
other merchandise; who gets his 
work done at the lowest possible price, 
regardless of the condition of the la- 
borer, but who ostentatiously gives 
large sums to the special institutions 
of his denomination? Why, the very 
refrain of the “church-going bell” 
sometimes seems to be, “ Get money !” 
“Get money!” “Get money!” 

When some man who has become 
notorious in the business community 
for his stock-jobbing and question- 
able dealings, and whose influence has 
been large in demoralizing the mer- 
cantile conscience, comes to the offi- 
cials of the church with his ill-gotten 
money, if they could only arise to 


the purity and faithfulness of the 
apostle, and say, “Thy money perish 
with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be pur- 
chased with money !”— if this could be 
done, how irresistibly would men be 
attracted.to the church-doors! and 
such an action would have more ef- 
fect in staying the tide of scepticism 
and infidelity than scores of weak or 
able discourses.. When the Catholic 
clergyman recently refused the offer- 
ings of a parishioner because they were 
the gains of illegal liquor-selling, he 
struck a heavier blow against intem- 
perance than a dozen lectures would 
have done. If the Church is to take 
her proper place in the work of elevat- 
ing laboring men and women, it must 
win the respect of that class. This 
will not be done by building mission 
churches. A mission church for poor 
people in a neighborhood where 
there are other churches is simply an 
insult to God and man. It will not 
be done by a tone of patronage: bet- 
ter sneer at a mechanic, or snub him, 
than patronize him: he will respect 
you more for it. When the Church 
goes back to first principles, and does 
as the Master would do, then will she 
exert her legitimate influence. 

There are many sides to this ques- 
tion of labor. Each one looks at it 
from his own standpoint. The pre- 
ceding remarks are from the stand- 
point of a working-man. 

G. W. P. 
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THERE is a sort of etiquette or conventionality or custom or prac- 
tice to the effect that a publication issued only z times a year does 
not mention any publication which is issued z+-n times a year. It is 
not expected that a book will animadvert on magazines or newspapers, 
nor magazines on newspapers. The other way, however; it is the 
other way, — very much so. Of course there are exceptions, such as 
Mr. Knight Hunt’s “ History of Journalism,” —a good book ; and Mr. 
Grant’s recent work on newspapers, — a ludicrously bad book., And 
there was published in this country, a number of years ago, a furious 
attack of the Malay kind on American newspapers as a class, entitled 
“Our Press Gang,” whose title to consideration, if it had any, rested 
mostly upon such presumption of truthfulness as may have arisen from 
the fact that the newspapers did not seem to know it had been issued. 
This notion is most distinct, however, as regards the relation between 
newspapers, properly so called, and other publications, which, appear- 
ing less frequently, appeal to the newspapers for admission to the 
public. Intrinsically, this notion is of the same general character 
with that which somebody once said prevailed in the rural parts of 
New England about the proper rate of interest; viz., that six per 
cent per annum was revealed from heaven. 

So far, however, as a publication is literature, it is a proper theme 
for any other publication that deals with literature ; so far as it is a 
moral power, for a publication that deals with ethical questions ; so 
far as it is a social force, for one that discusses sociological questions. 
And, if it were sought to erect the custom referred to into a law, it 
would leave the newspapers (for instance) to the following dilemma: 
They claim to contain the best work of the best minds. Either this 
work is not literature, or else newspapers may properly be discussed 
by magazines and books. 

These suggestions, besides a good many others, are applicable, of 
course, to those American “literary periodicals,” so called, with 
which criticism is a specialty, and perhaps, with the greatest degree 
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of relevancy and of significance just at present, to those curious 
specimens of “ American literary periodicals” which are English. 
This means conducted in an English manner, by English persons, and 
without any such knowledge of what is required for their ostensible 
purpose as an American, otherwise equally competent, would possess. 
It has long ago been observed that national characteristics continue 
even in canonized saints. 


“Les saints Anglais ont dans leur caractére 
Je ne sais quoi de dur et d’insulaire,” 


says one of the shrewdest as well as funniest of French writers, — 


“ Even English saints have in their character ? 
Something or other hard and insular.” 


It has not thus far been found that the United States would hand- 
somely support one periodical devoted wholly to the criticism of lit- 
erature and art, no matter by whom conducted ; and the history of 
such enterprises among us is simply an obituary catalogue. ‘ The 
Literary World,” conducted by the Duyckincks (American born), 
and which lived from 1847 to 1853, in New York, was the least un- 
successful of any of the class. “The Round Table” was far less 
valuable, and far less viable. Indeed, it died twice; and had, at no 
time, any “ sufficient reason” for living. Our best known existing 
specimen of the kind does not confine itself to literature; but its 
thoroughly false method is the same in all things, —a foreign con- 
temptuousness applied as to uncivilized beneficiaries, and a consistent 
use of disapproving and fault-finding throughout. This is the very 


* wisdom of fools. To construct, to suggest, to justly commend, is 


the task of the wise: any fool can find fault. Indeed, a wise man 
knows that fault-finding is a besetting sin, and is wise in proportion 
as he refrains. “ He that is void of wisdom despiseth his neighbor ; 
but a man of understanding holdeth his peace.” And the destructive 
spirit can.prosper least of all in .a society still alive with the first 
vigor of its uncompleted growth. There might be place for it in 
London: there is none in New York. And the bitter struggle, not 
yet successful, to establish the bitter periodical in question, is a nat- 
ural and right consequence of its misunderstanding of the way to do 
good, its unsuitableness for an American market, and its systematic 
violation of the fundamental laws of useftl discussion. It is safe to 
say that a periodical that has never suggested one new idea, that has 
never proposed one remedy, may snarl and grumble and pick flaws 
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until the judgment-day without prospering. There is little market 
for literary vinegar. It may serve as an occasional seasoning ; but it 
is a very poor viand to fill every dish on the table. 

Two new periodicals of the same class have just appeared in New 
York; one in particular, “ The American Atheneum,” being mainly 
literary. Let it enjoy all the success it deserves. If, instead of a 
borrowed name that obtrudes its imitation of an English model, it 
would have one of its own; if, instead of the English and other for- 
eign topics which fill two-thirds of its space, it would discuss Ameri- 
can topics; in short, if it would handle American subjects in the 
American manner, improving that manner ad libitum,—it might 
establish itself permanently. As it has begun it certainly will not 
continue. 

It is not difficult, however, to show how to keep up with the prog- 
ress of American literature in a reasonably satisfactory manner at 
the cost of $1.00 a year, and still more so for $3.50 a year. With 
the latter sum, subscribe for two periodicals, — Mr. Leypoldt’s “ Pub- 
lishers’ Circular,” New York ($2.50), and Mr. Crocker’s “ Literary 
World,” Boston ($1.00). ‘ The Publishers’ Circular” gives every 
week (besides other matter) an alphabetical list, very carefully col- 
lected, of new publications in the United States, with prices and 
publishers ; whereas, excepting our own, we know of no other peri- 
odicals that feel it necessary to name any books except those of which 
copies are sent to them. ‘This is on the principle of owning a turn- 
pike-gate across the road to the reading public, who are not to be 
allowed to know of a book unless the editor receives a copy. ‘ The 
Literary World,” while it does not furnish the full list in question 
(we wish it did), gives, once a month, careful and intelligent accounts 
of a larger number of recent publications in this country than most 
people will buy or read. These two periodicals together will inform 
the subscriber both of all the current American publications, and of 
the contents and character of many of the most noticeable of them; 
and those who can only afford one dollar can have “ The Literary 
World” very comfortably displayed to them for that sum. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL THE HEART 
OF CHRIST.’ 

Tue fact that the fourth Gospel has 
produced such utterly different im- 
pressions upon different minds is one 
of the most singular things in the 
history of literature. Some have re- 
garded the differences between its story 
and that of the other Gospels as just 
sufficient to give a stereoscopic com- 


. pleteness to the picture. Others have 


regarded the different portrayals as 
being too utterly unlike to be consid- 
ered for a moment as representing 
the same individual. To some the 
fourth Gospel has been the very 
“heart of Christ,’ full of tender- 
ness and sweetness and gentle dig- 
nity. Some, even, who have rejected 
its authenticity, have delighted most 
in the pure and lofty spirit which 
they have found in it. To others it 
has seemed narrow and harsh, — full 
of the assumption of an artificial and 
stilted dignity. These different views 
have caused a special interest to 
centre about the question of its au- 
thorship. Besides these differences 
of impression produced by the Gos- 
pel, which render it almost impossible 
to approach the study of its genuine- 
ness without prepossession of one 
kind or another, there are complica- 
tions of a still more grave nature. 
Whole theological systems, it is gen- 
erally felt, would stand or fall ac- 
cording to the result of the investiga- 
tion. Moreover, the whole external 
structure of Christianity bears heavily 
upon it. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that Matthew did not write the 
entire Gospel which bears his name; 
but that he wrote simply a collection 
of the sayings or “oracles” of Jesus, 
which forms the basis of the Gospel 
as we have it. If any probability is 


1 The Fourth 3 the Heart of Christ.” By 
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accorded to this hypothesis, then. as 
Mark and Luke were not tnemseives 
companions of Jesus, the story of 
John, if it be really his, will be the 
only report of the life of Jesus which 
we have received from an eye-witness. 
In whatever way we approach the 
subject, then, we feel the great in- 
terest and importance of it. But inde- 
pendently of the question of its 
origin, the Gospel itself has a certain 
fascination for the student even more 
than for the superficial reader. Great 
thoughts loom up in it, half suggested 
and half concealed by language that 
seems at first sight utterly clear and 
transparent, but which, as we gaze 
through it, we soon find has a certain 
haziness that makes the forms, the 
outlines of which we would trace, some- 
what indistinct and uncertain. 

Mr. Sears, in his work entitled 
“The Fourth Gospel the Heart of 
Christ,” has, through the theme of 
the work, together with the known 
position and ability of its author, 
secured in advance the interest of the 
biblical student. But if the very 
announcement of the work will secure 
the interest of the student, the work 
itself will win and hold a popular in- 
terest. It is written by a clergyman 
of high standing in the Unitarian de- 
nomination ; and yet the style of the 
work, and its manner of treating its 
material, are, to a great extent, such 
as to commend it to those most op- 
posed to Unitarianism. There are, 
besides, in the work, an insight, a 
richness of thought and expression, 
an enthusiasm, in a word, — if the word 
is one which we may be permitted to 
use —a juiciness, which will attract 
and influence a large circle of read- 
ers. 


appear that the book was written for 
two sorts of persons. This consti- 


From what has been said, it may 
























tutes one of its great charms; for, 
while the scholar is glad to have new 
life brought into the themes which 
have grown somewhat dry, the popu- 
lar reader likes to feel the presence 
of great thoughts, —likes such inter- 
pretation as can be given him of the 
deep questions which interest think- 
ing men. But while this double ele- 
ment adds an interest to the work, it 
constitutes, we must confess, also an 
element of weakness. To present 
questions such as those with which 
this book deals, in such a way that 
they shall meet the needs of the stu- 
dent, and shall interest, while never 
confusing or misleading, the peo- 
ple, requires a rare combination of 
gifts. It requires not merely insight, 
originality, and enthusiasm: these 


qualities of mind must be accompa- | 


nied by acritical judgment that never 
nods, and a habit of accuracy in the 
use of words which never forgets it- 
self. Now, with all its other qualities 
that so charm us, it must be ad- 
mitted that the mind of Mr. Sears is 
not critical. Our trouble is, not so 
much that he gets over difficulties, 
as that he does often not seem to per- 
ceive them. The voyager, unac- 
quainted with the region, is floated 
quietly along over yawning depths, 
the existence of which he is not made 
to suspect. Further, the language of 
Mr. Sears, however brilliant, is not 
always exact. But the great diffi- 
culty of the work is, perhaps, lack of 
space. We have two books crowded 
into one. One of these two books is 
a life of Jesus. This is told as few 
could tellit. It possesses much of 
the charm of the story as told by 
Rénan, with, of course, a spirit utterly 
different. The genius of the locality 
where the scene of the story is laid 
plays into it, and adds richness and 
reality. We would not lose these 
38 
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charming chapters. We would rather 
multiply them. We would have a 
volume that should contain the story 
of Christ with just enough hint of 
the inner mysteries to add depth and 
grandeur to it. Lives of Christ are 
common in these days; but few have 
the special vocation to repeat the 
story that Mr. Sears has. If any 
one doubts this, let him read the 
chapter entitled, “The Person of 
Jesus Christ,” —a chapter which we 
name almost at random. Then we 
would have a discussion of the deeper 
questions involved, that should not be 
cramped for lack of space, nor ob- 
scured in order to reach popular com- 
prehension. And, after all, we think 
that a book thus written would prove 
as popular as the other. 

When we speak of this matter of 
lack of space, we are not speaking 
merely by guess. Mr. Sears himself 
tells us, in a note, that if the plan of 
his work had been different he should 
have added a chapter on “ The Dis- 
tinction between Personality and Per- 
sonification.” Now, this is just the 
chapter that is needed to clear up a 
certain obscurity which we shall find 
to invest the latter portion of the: 
work. And, in his preface, he tells. 
us that he had written two chapters 
which should give the history of the- 
controversy in regard-to the fourth 
Gospel; but that these had been 
crowded out for lack of room. These- 
chapters would probably supply the 
lack which we feel in the statement 
of the external evidences of the au- 
thorship of this Gospel. These evi-- 


dences were, perhaps, never marshalled 
in @ more impressive way than in the- 
volume we are considering. The ven- 
erable men whose testimony is cited: 
are brought- almost in real bodily 
presence before us. The circumstances 
of their life and history are so dwelt: 
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upon that we seem to see and hear 
them ; and thus their authority comes 
with an added weight. We cannot 
presume to doubt the evidence brought 
by witnesses so respectable. But we 
must not forget that the evidence, as 
it stands, isex parte. The witnesses 
are not cross-examined. ‘Take, for 
instance, the testimony of Clement, a 
member of the first group of witness- 
es called. He is introduced under 
the circumstances that have been 
described. The ample means which 
were at his command for a thorough 
knowledge of the authorship of the 
sacred books are impressed upon us. 
His testimony is clear and explicit, 
and would seem to be in itself deci- 
sive. But on cross-examination he 


testifies, with the same confidence and 


the same minuteness, that Paul was 
the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews; and in this case Mr. Sears 
himself would not accept his evidence. 
The two cases are somewhat different, 
it is true; but yet it would appear, 
either that the venerable witness 
had not had the opportunities which 
we had been made to believe he pos- 


-sessed for obtaining accurate informa- 


tion in regard to the history of the 


sacred books, or that he had, not im- 
‘proved them as he should. While 


the at best somewhat irrelevant tes- 


‘timony of Polycrates, a member of 


the same group of witnesses, we think 
could be used a little more easily 
against, than in favor of, the side that 
summoned him, these examples may 
illustrate the possibility of another 
side in the case of much of the evi- 
dence adduced. We do not mean to 
imply that Mr. Sears has leaped at 
his conclusions, or that the evidence 
itself -is, on the whole, destitute of 
strength. The expressions used by 
Mr. Sears in regard to the general re- 
sults of the investigation are not 


stronger than those used by Tischen- 
dorf, with whom they represent the 
study of a life-time. This discussion by 
Mr. Sears is of value to the general 
reader as embodying the results of 
the later very interesting discoveries 
of Tischendorf. It is not our pur- 
pose to discuss the questions here re- 
ferred to. We dwellupon the matter 
simply to express regret at the loss 
of the missing chapters, which would 
have shown, without doubt, the pos- 
sibility of another side to the ques- 
tion, and something of the nature 
of the grounds, whatever might be 
thought of their reliability, upon 
which the arguments of this other 
side repose. 

We have also other marks of the 
effect of its two-fold character upon 
the work, in the treatment which cer- 
tain questions receive. The chapter 
on the supernatural is eminently fitted 
to awaken in the minds of men 
a sense of something besides the 
merely material elements of life, and 
a sense of the importance of this 
something. It suggests the idea that 
it may have originally been a sermon, 
and a very effective one, upon this 
theme. But it has no bearing upon 
the discussion of the questions before 
us. Men die, we are told; but we be- 
lieve that their spirits are immortal. 
These disembodied spirits thus con- 


stitute a realm distinct from our ' 


earthly life. This realm of spirits, 
being distinct from the natural world 
about us, we call the supernatural. 
We must also believe that these 
spirits, being what they are, must 
stand in some relation to our present 
life. This is allwell. But this form 
of the supernatural was recognized as 
heartily by Theodore Parker as it is 
by Mr. Sears. It has no bearing 
upon the miracles of Christ and his 
disciples. It does not recognize even 










































God himself, or any action of his upon 
the world, as supernatural. 

While we make this criticism we 
fully appreciate the difficulty under 
which Mr. Sears was laboring. If 
any person of large views will try to 
form a definition of the supernatural 
which will separate it sharply and 
absolutely from the natural, he will 
feél the difficulty for himself. The 
chapter by Mr. Sears on the mira- 
cles is much more satisfactory. In- 
deed, it is a clear and happy state- 
ment of what we regard as the true 
idea of the miraculous. In this chap- 
ter the thought of the supernatural, 
free from the necessity of abstract 
definition, is much better put than in 
the chapter which is devoted to it. 
Indeed, so loose is the boundary-line 
here left between the natural and the 
supernatural, that the latter is seen 
to be only an intensified form of a 
power which we exert in every act of 
our lives. We do not understand Mr. 
Sears to regard, with Dr. Bushnell, 
every act upon matter of every spirit, 
including our own spirits, as super- 
natural, though he approaches very 
nearly to this. 

We cannot pass over the chapter 
in regard to the supernatural without 
referring to a statement which is 
found in it in regard to the view of 
immortality held by Kant. The im- 
mortal life, Kant is made to state, 
can be described only by negatives. 
The mere fact is all that can: be 
affirmed, and that not with “ apodictic 
certainty.” Kant does, certainly, for- 
bid us to indulge in minute descrip- 
tions, or sensuous images, of the fu- 
ture life; but so far is he from pre- 
senting it merely negatively, that the 
substance of it constitutes the only 
proof of its reality. It isa state of 
rewards and punishments, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, a state in 
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which happiness will be proportioned 
to desert. It is, further, a state in 
which the moral nature will be de- 
veloped in an unending progress 
towards perfection. Arid Kant postu- 
lates the fact of immortality from the 
two facts, that the spirit requires this 
relation of happiness to desert, and, 
further, that it grequires opportunity 
for this advance on the endless path 
which leads always towards a perfec- 
tion which no finite spirit can ever 
fully reach. Surely this is very dif- 
ferent from the bare fact of immor- 
tality which he is said to have’ 
affirmed. 

One important difficulty which has 
confused the question of the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel springs 
from the fact that the Apocalypse is 
also ascribed to John by very strong 
evidence: while the whole spirit of 
the two works has been felt to be so 
unlike that the supposition that they 
had the same author has seemed ab- 
surd. Moreover, a critical examina- 
tion of the two books shows a still 
greater difference. The Greek of the 
Apocalypse is quite different from 
that of the Gospel, bearing the marks 
of far less culture. The chapters 
which Mr. Sears devotes to these 
questions are among the most origi- 
nal and striking in the book. The 
whole analysis of the Apocalypse 
is very fresh and powerful, and must 
interest those who cannot fully ac- 
cept its results. The bringing out 
of the points of identity in the two 
books is very ingenious; and we 
think that most readers will be some- 
what surprised at the strength of the 
argument. The explanation of the 
difference in language by the theory 
that John, in the excitement of 
seership, fell back into the provin- 
cial dialect of his childhood —just as 
English-speaking Germans have some- 
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times been known to use their native 
language at the hour of death — rises 
to a height of happy audacity that 
must delight the reader, whether it 
does, or does not, satisfy the condi- 
tions of the grammarian. 

We wish that Mr. Sears — for who 
could do it as well? — had developed 
with equal fulness ¢he relation be- 
tween the Jesus of the fourth Gospel 
and that of the synoptics. There is 
much material for this work, either 
unquarried, or rough-hewn in the 
commentaries, that could not fail to 
be interesting. Thus, in Mark (iv. 
11), and Luke (viii. 10), Jesus states 
that he speaks in parables that men 
may hot understand him. This state- 
ment seems foreign to any thing told 
of him in the first three Gospels, where 
his illustrations are designed to make 
clear his meaning, not to obscure it: 
to attract, and not to repel. But it 
is one of the objections commonly 
made to John’s Gospel that many of 
its illustrations, like those in the 
sixth chapter for instance, seem de- 
signed to obscure the thought and re- 
pel the listener. It thus furnishes the 
material implied by the passages re- 
ferred to in Mark and Luke. The 
two histories thus curiously touch, 
and lock into, one another. Of 
course, if the: account given by Jesus 
of the reason of his speaking in par- 
ables is more correctly reported by 
Matthew (xiii. 13) this analogy would 
failto the ground, though the excla- 
mation quoted by Matthew of thanks 
to God. “that these things are hid- 
den from the wise and prudent” 
might be so understood as to point in 
the same direction. 

It is, however, the theme of the 
Logos, and of the so-called higher na- 
ture of Christ, which will excite the 
most speculative and theologic inter- 
est. We think that most readers of 





the class which we may call average 
Unitarians will be surprised to find 
that the position of Mr. Sears, in some 
of its statements, is practically iden- 
tical, or nearly so, with their own. 
We find that he does not believe in 
the personal pre-existence of Christ, 
which is all the pre-existence that 
seems specially important to the com- 
mon reader. The Logos he defines 
to be the wisdom of God manifesting 
itself. The divine nature was present 
with the human nature of Christ, just 
as it is with that of all men, only in 
a much fuller degree. Mr. Sears 
writes in regard to the mystery of the 
divine and the human in Jesus that 
“it is just the same mystery which 
we find in ourselves, and in all nature, 
—the union of the infinite with the 
finite in such wise that the latter is 
not abolished and lost, but ever re- 
mains. ... In the humanity of 
Jesus Christ,—a humanity sinless and 
complete, — there is also the union of 
the infinite and the finite ; but a union 
in such degree as brings God vastly 
nearer to ourselves than in a human 
nature depraved and darkened by sin, 
and vastly nearer than in the dumb 
nature around us, —:@ union in which 
the finite is so tutfed into living 
transparencies that herein the Word 
becomes the perfect image and mani- 


festation of the Godhead ” (p. 491 f.). 


In all this, there is no word, save pos- 
sibly one, which the average Unita- 


rian would hesitate to use, — perhaps 


not one that would strike him strange- 
ly oti the lips of another. He migit, or 
he might not, hesitate to use the word 
“ perfect,” as applied to the mani- 
festation of God which was found in 
Christ. Perhaps Mr. Sears himself 
would not use the word as absolutely 
true, if he had in mind the infinite 
complexity of the relations in which 
God stands to the universe. But, in 

































regard to the general position here 
taken, the average Unitarian would 
accept it heartily. 

It is probable that Mr. Sears him- 
self would not accept the simple state- 
ment of his position above given, al- 
though it is drawn from his own 
language. While he makes the state- 
ments above referred to, he makes 
other statements in connection with 
them that may seem to modify their 
meaning, — that certainly confuse it. 
The Logos is defined, for instance, in 
the following words: “The Logos, 
God speaking, the divine reason in 
manifestation” (p. 450). This sort 
of phrase is often repeated. Thus we 
read again: “The Word, the divine 
reason itself, which is God in the act 
of utterance, God coming into person- 
al manifestation, was incarnate in the 
Lord Jesus Christ” (p. 486). We 
have here two classes of words used 
in the description of the Logos. . Ac- 
cording to the one, it is the manifes- 
tation of God; according to the other, 
it is God manifesting himself. It is 
as if we should say of human speech, 
that it is the utterance of man, and 
that it is man uttering himself. We 
see that both statements could not be 
strictly correct. We see, indeed, that 
only the former is strictly correct: 
language is the speeth of man, it is 
not man speaking. As it appears to 
us, the thought of Mr. Sears is so me- 
times confused by confounding to- 
gether these two forms of expression as 
though they were synonymous, and 
equally accurate. Thus we read, 
“God as the Father is the infinite 
deep of divine being, beyond finite 
apprehension, beyond the reach of 
human thought; ‘what no man hath 
seen or can see... +. Butthe Word 
is God speaking, the divine reason in 
self-revelation, ever on the bosom of 
the infinite deeps, and bringing forth 
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their treasures of truth and love. . . . 
But not till the Word wes made flesh, 
and dwelt amonz us in Jesus Christ, 
full of grace and truth, did this be- 
nign personality of God appear in its 
unclouded splendor, and break as new 
sunrise upon the world. . . . Person- 
al pre-existence claimed by Jesus, 
construed as of another person exte- 
rior to the Father, is a doctrine rigid- 
ly excluded by his own expla- 
nation of his own language ” 
(p. 488, f.). Thus, starting from the 
thought that the Logos is the mani- 
festation of the wisdom of God, that 
it is a personification of this manifes- 
tation (p. 550), we have, through the 
inaccurate phrase looked upon as syn- 
onymous with the other, come to re- 
gard it for the moment as the person- 
ality of God himself. But we are 
also told that the Logos is the Son of 
God (p. 450): the Logos is described 
as dwelling on the bosom of the 
Father, and alone revealing him (p. 


-450) ; as being born eternally and al- 


ways out of the infinite deeps of divine 
being, and thus ever becoming to our 
finite minds the resplendent Person of 
the Godhead (p. 450). Max Miiller 
tells us that the mythologies of the 
world have largely grown out of per- 
sonifications which have finally taken 
their place in human thought as per- 
sons. We think that rarely this pro- 
cess is better illustrated than in the 
case before us. Rarely, indeed, do we 
find the same mind embracing in its 
thought the entire process of this 
change,—holding fast to the personi- 
fication and the person at the same 
moment. _ 

That this all arises from the confu- 
sion of expression above referred to, 
may seem obvious, if we analyze. the 
result more closely. That the’ mani- 
festation of God may be personified 
is very clear: that God may have 


> 
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manifested himself in another person, 
eternally partaking of his nature, and 
reflecting it back to him in answering 
love, might also be comprehended, so 
far as any creation or self-manifesta- 
tion of God may be; but to make 
a distinction between God silent, and 
God speaking, of such sort that the 
latter should rest upon the bosom of 
the former, and call him Father, is 
simply a confusion in the use of lan- 
guage. The word of Paul may be 
personified, or Paul may have a child 
who manifests his nature, and rests 
upon his bosom, and calls him father; 
but to say that Paul speaking is the 
child of Paul silent, we feel would be 
a stretch of rhetoric ; and if we should 
seek to carry out the analogy farther, 
rhetoric itself would fail. 

Certain aspects of the discussion of 
the themes here considered suggest 
questions which are very interesting. 
According to the statements of Mr. 
Sears, the divine Word gradually took 
possession of Jesus. “ By conception 
and birth the divine was nearer in 
degree to the human, and dawned 
through the consciousness more clearly, 
until Jesus speaks from it, and acts 
from it, as the normal condition of his 
own being. Then it is not the finite, 
tempted, suffering man who speaks : it 
is the divine Logos, itself God, reveal- 
ing himself with no admixture of our 
mortal fallibility and infirmity. Jesus 
in his full Messiahship has passed into 
the consciousness of the divine, and 
speaks from it ; and the I is no longer 
the man Jesus, but the Word, that ex- 
isted before Abraham was, which was 
always with God, which always was 
God in the act of self-revelation ” (p. 
486, f.). From this it would appear 
that Jesus had two natures. There 
was the finite, tempted, suffering man ; 
and there was the divine Logos. At 
first these existed as two; but the 





lower gradually gave itself up to the 
higher, until it was only this that 
spoke through the lips of Jesus. This 
completeness of union is said to have 
become the normal condition of Jesus. 
It cannot be meant that this was, 
without interruption, his condition. 
At the very close of his ministry 
Jesus prayed, “ Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” Here, certainly, it was the 
suffering man who spoke., In fact, in 
every prayer which Jesus offered, his 
personality was no less marked in its 
relation to the Father. It must be 
admitted, then, that the human person- 
ality of Jesus remained as one factor 
of his nature so long as he lived upon 
theearth. In another place we read, 
“that the worship of Christ may be, 
and often is, idolatrous worship: that 
it is the exaltation of the creature to 
the place of the Creator, of a finite, 
suffering man to the place of God, 
we are by no means disposed to deny. 
... Christ, as an object of prayers and 


‘of divine honors, stands for nothing 


finite and mortal to the mind of any 
intelligent worshipper; but rather for 
the divine Logos, of which the finite, 
suffering humanity was but the 
symbol and scaffolding ” (p. 517). Mr. 
Sears is here speaking of the orthodox 
worship of Jesus, but appears to be 
giving the side of this worship which 
is accepted by him. 

Elsewhere we are told that “God 
andthe Lamb” is the twofold designa- 
tion of the object of the Christian’s 
supreme worship and love. This does 
not imply any divided homage ; but 
the Lamb is a predicate of the one 
divine Being, and sets forth his rela- 
tions to the creatures He has made. 
Its essential meaning is sacrifice ; and, 
coupled with the divine name, it signi- 
fies that God himself is one great 
sacrifice for man.” The close of this 
very striking passage is as follows: 

































“Such is the eternal sacrifice of God; 
and so, when we look up to the throne 
with eyes made wet with repentance, 
we see, not the thunder-clouds of wrath, 
but a Lamb as it had been slain” (p. 
106). The phrase with which this 
quotation ends refers, not to Jesus, 
then, but is a predicateof God. The 
quality for which this stood was mani- 
fested, indeed, on Calvary, but not 
only or specially then. But again we 
read, that, in our worship in this world, 
“the Lord Jesus Christ is not seen at 
all; but when we get gleams of the 
ritual of heaven, the elders who wear 
crowns of gold cast them down at the 
feet of Him that sitteth on the throne, 
saying: ‘Thou, O Lord, art worthy!’” 
(p. 107.) It would thus appear that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, sitting upon 
the throne, is identified with the 
‘Lamb,’ which is a predicate of God, 
and thus receives worship. From 
what has been said elsewhere, it can- 
not be the finite, human nature of 
Jesus which is thus exalted, but the 
higher nature, the personified Logos, 
that was in him. We have given 
these somewhat extended quotations 
because they suggest a question which 
is at least, curious, and which, if we 
are to accept the views above stated, 
becomes one of great importance. In 
all this, what has become of the spirit 
and personality of “ the finite, suffer- 
ing man,” Jesus? Even granting all 
that the fervid rhetoric of Mr. Sears 
may say of the sublime Logos which 
shared with it its earthly manifesta- 
tion, the surrender by this finite, hu- 
man spirit of itself to its higher com- 
panion is no less sublime. This hu- 
man personality we have learned to 
love and reverence. We love it no 
less in its struggles than in its victory : 
we listen no less for the accents of its 
human voice than for the divine 
speech of the other. We would ask 
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Mr. Sears, what has become of this? 
Does it sit on the throne of God, 
identified with the divine predicate, 
and receive the offered \ homage ? 
This worship, as Mr. Sears tells us, 
would thereby become idolatry. Does 
it take part in the worship, bowing 
before the personified predicate that 
bears its name, crying to it, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain?” This 
supposition is absurd. 

Has the celestial Parasite complete- 
ly consumed the beautiful human soul 
which yielded itself so nobly to its 
higher life? Or has the human per- 
sonality become wholly absorbed in 
the divine? If this be so, if such 
absorption is the goal attained by the 
highest and the best, must we not 
confess that the teaching of the Hin- 
doo in regard to the great future is 
truer and loftier than that which we 
have been accustomed to call Chris- 
tian? Must we not admit with him, 
that personal immortality is for the 
lower nature ? that the higher springs 
past it, and islost in God? Or, which 
we very much fear was the case, has 
Mr. Sears clean forgotten there was 
such a human factor to the nature of 
the Lord Jesus Christ? The Jesus 
that he first separated so carefully 
from its divine ally seems to have 
been lost out of mind, or else cast 
aside as a “symbol and scaffolding,” 
of which there is no further need. 
But we are very confident that no 
branch of the Christian world will be 
ready to make this sacrifice. At 
least, we are very sure that not all his 
eloquence in regard to the divine Lo- 
gos can, tothe liberal Christian, supply 
the place of the dear humanity of 
Jesus: while we think that the or- 
thodox Christian will require some- 
thing more individual and more real 
to take its place than the personifica- 
tion of a divine predicate. 
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’ There is, however, one other expres- 
sion used by Mr. Sears, which, rightly 
understood, would perhaps modify, or 
throw light upon, his position, He 
says, “In this treatise we have re- 
garded the Logos as personified. If 
our work were not expository, rather 

than philosophical or ontological, it 
- would require a dissertation on the 
distinction between personality and 
personification. Though the Word in 
the New Testament is personified, it 


is none the less regarded as hyposta- 


tized” (p. 550). The nature of this 
hypostasis, therefore, it is very impor- 
tant to understand. We are not told, 
however, whether the hypostasis 
must be sought previous to the incar- 
nation, or in connection with it. 
From the general course of the argu- 
ment, however, we judge that it must 
be regarded as preceding the incarna- 
tion, — that, indeed, it represents an 
eternal process in the divine nature. 
We must, then, seek to discover the 
general view which Mr. Sears holds 
of the Logos in this aspect of it. In 
the chapter entitled “ The Transpar- 
encies of Nature,” we have this view 
expressed very clearly. In this chap- 
ter is stated the great law of the cor- 
relation of forces. We are made to 
see that all the forces that are active 
in the world are simply modifications 
of one common force. “These co-or- 
dinated forces,” we are told, “ are re- 
solvable one into another; and all of 
them abut upon a prime force 
which lies within and behind them 
all, of which they are only the ever- 
changing phases, and out of which all 
phenomena are evolved.” The ques- 
tion then arises, What is the nature 
and quality of this prime force, 
towards which all the others are resolv- 
able as only the forms and methods 
of its activity? And we are told 
later that this prime force, into which 
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all other forces resolve themselves, is 
an all-seeing intelligence. It answers 
precisely to the Logos of Scripture, — 
the divine reason in the act of mani- 
festation, The light of science tend- 
ing upward meets that of revelation 
streaming downward, and they blend 
together. (pp. 461, ff). The demon- 
stration of this relation is found in 
the fact that this force acts intelli- 
gently. The discussion suggests many 
very delicate and interesting questions, 
into which we will not enter. The 
general relation of this force to the 
divine Logos is, however, very clearly 
stated, and, as we think, also very 
truly. It is in the universe itself 
that the divine Logos has taken form : 
this is the real hypostasis which has 
been from everlasting. There is a 
sense, then, in which the universe itself 
may be called the eternal son of the 
Father, not as though it added an- 
other personality to that of the high- 
est, but because it is the embodiment 
of that wisdom in which he eternally 
manifests himself. In the language 
of Mr. Sears, “Nature is only the 
veil with which we cover our eyes, 
that we be not too much dazzled and 
overawed under the open face of the 
Godhead” (p. 463). .The chapter 
entitled, “The /Divine Immanence,” 
expresses a somewhat similar view of 
nature, though less clearly and consis- 
tently. 

If now we ask, What is the relation 
of this divine Logos, which is the 
omnipresent and omnipotent power 
of the universe, to the Logos as man- 
ifested in Jesus, we are met only by 
very large expressions, too large to be 
taken literally in connection with the 
general views above described. It 


surely was not the intelligent force, 
immanent in nature, to which matter 
itself is by the last analysis reduced ; 
which guides and impels the planets 
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on their course, which is their very 
substance ; it cannot be this in its ab- 
soluteness that was incarnated in Je- 
sus. The universe still stood in mag- 
nificent completeness when Jesus trod 
the earth. The stars of heaven still 
kept on their sublime way, and looked 
coldly down upon his midnight 
watches. He had not absorbed them 
into himself. The Logos, which was 
their very being, was not wholly in 
him. If Mr. Sears had said that in 
him the Logos was most truly mani- 
fested, that in him it found its high- 
est expression, that in him it attained 
consciousness of itself; that, while it 
was still in all things, while it strug- 
gled to express itself in all men, it yet 
found in him its clearest utterance, — 
we should have had a statement 
in keeping with his general view, and 
comprehensible in itself. As it is, we 
think there is a chasm between his 
general view of the universe, and of 
the general relations of the Logos on 
the one side, and the expressions which 
he uses in regard to Christ on the 
other. 

In what has been said, we must not 
forget that the missing chapter on 
“Personality and Personification ” 
might do something to clear up the 
difficulty of which we speak. And 

. if, with our best efforts, we have failed 
to reach the true meaning of the dis- 
cussion which we have examined, the 
blame must, at least in part, be laid 
upon that omission. We should have 
said, indeed, if the words referred to 
had been used by almost any other 
writer, that the distinction between 
personality and personification was 
one which we very well understood : 
that, in fact, it was a very clear and 
simple matter. Mr. Sears, however, 
sometimes uses words with a meaning 
of hisown. Heexpresses for instance, 

his surprise that so many fail to be- 
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lieve in the existence of the Devil ; 
and we think that he has the great ad- 
vantage over his fellows which this 
belief is fitted to afford. But else- 
where we find that with him the name 
is only a collective noun, and thus 
that the Devil of Mr. Sears is no bet- 
ter than that of his neighbors. So, 
in this case, we do not know what de- 
velopments might arise from the com- 
parison above spoken of; but we are 


very sure that they would be interest- 


ing and suggestive. 

We think that the fuller recogni- 
tion of two elements of the fourth 
Gospel would have made Mr. Sears’s 
exposition of it more satisfactory. 
The first of these elements is that of 
mysticism. By this we mean a mys- 
ticism which takes in the relation of 
all men, and of the universe itself, to 
God. This we have seen lies at the 
basis of Mr. Sears’s conception of 
things; but he resolutely refuses to al- 
low it to affect his exposition of the 
language used in regard to Jesus. He 
brings the two into connection only 
in one place; and there the reference 
is simply an argumentum ‘ad homi- 
nem, designed to meet and ward off 
objections. Indeed, he seems to try 
to eliminate from the Gospel this ele- 
ment where it is most clearly present. 
Thus, in that sublime passage where 
Jesus prays ‘for his followers that they 
all may be one: as thou Father art in 
me, and I in thee, that they may be 
one in us, he would replace, or ex- 
plain, the word as by the word be- 
cause ; and would make the union of 
Christ with the Father, not the type, 
but the cause of the oneness into 
which the disciples were to enter, — a 
rendering too forced to be admitted as 
possible. The attempt only shows 
that Mr. Sears is troubled by this 


element of the Gospel, and would like: 


to explain it away. 
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The other element, too little re- 
garded by him, is the extreme use of 


figurative language. A marked in- 
stance of this is that in the sixth 
chapter, where Jesus speaks of the 
necessity of eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the Son of 
man. Many expressions used in the 
Gospel would seem to affirm that 
Christ is personally to judge the 
world: yet, elsewhere these phrases 
are explained by the saying, “I judge 
him not: the word that I have spoken 
that shall judge him ” (John xii. 47, 48). 
We find, also, Moses spoken of as if 
he, personally, were to accuse the Jews 
(John v. 45). These two elements 
make the interpretation of the Gospel 
_ frequently difficult; but they should 
certainly be taken continually into the 
account when we are studying it. Es- 
pecially should they be borne in mind 
when we read the various expres- 
sions which Jesus uses in regard to 
his own existence and his relations to 
the Father. Explanations that, under 
other circumstances, might seem 
forced, would be thus found to be 
no more strained than those which 
every reader feels himself obliged to 
apply to other portions of the same 
work, 

It may be remarked, further, that, 
while the course of thought to which 
the volume under consideration invites 
us is very important and interesting, 
it is one that may easily be made of 
too much account. It is interesting 
to search out whatever of mystery 
there may have been about the nature 
of Christ, as there is about all natures, 
— to seek to know how the divineness 
that was in him was rooted in the 
divineness of God. But what was 


most divine in’ him, and what is of 
most importance for us, is what 
‘was most open in him. It is not the 
mystery of the inner depths of his 
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being that most concerns us: it is “the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” There is a sense in which we 
may call the fourth gospel “the heart 
of Christ :” yet we think that his heart 
uttered itself most freely in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. In that, the inner 
life of Jesus blossomed into beauty. 
That was the expression of his nature, 
—the expression of what pervaded 
every word and act that made up his 
connection with the world. Without 
this, his miracles would have seemed 
mere jugglery or magic; without this, 
the assumptions in John’s Gospel 
would have seemed mere bombast; 
without this, his death would have 
been that of a common martyr. ‘This 
gave meaning to all, and glorified all. 
We have been struck by the fact, 
that while the volume which we are 
considering exhibits Jesus in varied 
relations, and shows in wonderful 
beauty many phases of his life, there 
is, unless we have strangely overlooked 
it, no more than a single and incidental 
reference in it to the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The work of Mr. Sears is an honest 
and earnest work. If it is reviewed 
at all, it should be reviewed honestly 
and earnestly. We have approached 
it in this spirit: we have dwelt upon 
several points, where we think that the. 
character and limits of the book have 
obscured its statements, as the princi- 
ples of interpretation adopted have 
contused its thought. We hope that 
these have not been so dwelt upon as 
to overshadow our admiration for both 
the genius and the spirit of the book. 
Its tenderness, its earnestness, its 
varied scholarship, its acceptance and 
utilization of the results of modern 
science, even of those theories which 
are most dreaded by some; its honor- 
able treatment of those most opposed to 
it, as illustrated in its reference to the 


























works of Mr. Furness, in many re- 
spects the perfect antithesis of itself; 
the processes of its thought, and the 
general clearness and constant beauty 
of its style, —all of these make it a 
work to be read with profit, and fre- 
quently with delight, even by those 
who will accept the fewest of its con- 
clusions. The common reader will 
find it crowded with information, as in 
the chapters in regard to the Gnostics, 
and the system of Plato, and that 
very remarkable one entitled “ Chris- 
tianity a New Influx of Power;” while 
the theologian will find his thought 
stimulated by the presence of old 
questions in new and attractive 
shapes. C. C. EVERETT. 


RADICAL PROBLEMS. 


THERE is a difficulty in painting 
motion, as of the sea stirred by winds. 
The waves will not pause and pose for 
the artist: he must, if he would suc- 
ceed, catch the spirit of their ever- 
changing form and action, and repro- 
duce it from his own imagination. 
Somewhat of the like difficulty is en- 
countered by him who would subject 
to accurate criticism a book so charac- 
terized as Dr. Bartol’s by mobility of 
thought and fancy. This flight and 

. play of suggestion, this ground-swell 
of deep water, with lighter waves 
rising upon it, and running, it 
may be, in a different direction, 
must, like the ocean, be caught in 
its general spirit, if it is to be con- 
ceived of adequately. More of sur- 
face mobility there could hardly be; 
but beneath this is the long roll, 
whose direction at times, so subtle is 
it, only a practised eye can detect: 
while yet beneath this. lie the still 
depths that no scanty lead-line will 
fathom. But as the sea, no less than 


1 Radical Problems. By C. A. Bartol. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1872, 
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the solid land, has its own constancy, 
its own perpetual form and fashion of 
being, so is it with the mind which 
appears in this work. In some sense, 
every page is a sample of every other, 
though none repeats another. The 
fancies, one might almost say the 
special thoughts, of the author, vary 
like the colors of a kaleidoscope ; but 
the mind they reveal has a manifest 
and changeless centrality. His tune 
is a fantasia, which not only keeps 
the key-note, but returns again and 
again to dwell upon it, marking with a 
powerful emphasis. We know, in- 
deed, intelligent persons who find his 
book hard reading. It is like walking 
upon the deck of a rolling ship, they 
say: one has a suspicion of sea-sick- 
ness. So to Jandsmen, who have not 
yet “got their sea-legs on,” all the 
world seems to tear and toss as they 
sail, though the ship is guided in her 
course by the heavenly bodies, and 
the perfect circle of the horizon sym- 
bolizes eternal constancy and com- 
pleteness to the undisturbed eye. 
Minds differ, however. There are 
some who do not greatly value pi- 
quancy and surprise, while they are 
unable to dispense with an obvious 
method. They demand, not by an act 
of will, but by the necessities of their 
mental structure, statement strictly 
consecutive, with the least possible 
variety and play of color. We par- 
don such if they fail at first to per- 
ceive a prevailing unity and constancy 
of thought in the “ Radical Problem.” 
But to us, these characteristics are not 
only manifest, but predominant. 

They appear in what, first of all’ 
and chiefly, gives the book its value, — 
in the prevailing, perpetual spiritu- 
ality. Here we find, what is so rare 
in our day, a spiritual intelligence. 
Now, a sentiment or feeling favorable, 
or even akin, to spirituality is by no 
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means uncommon ; but too often it is 
a feeling supported by no comparable 
power of perceiving. It is persistent, 
and maintains itself invincibly among 
those who do not reflect; but wears an 
aspect of weakness, nevertheless, and 
is looked down upon by able, but un- 
sympathetic, intellects with a smile 
more stinging than a blow. The 
mind of our age, as a general rule 
(and it is a rule with few exceptions), 
looks out from a materialistic stand- 
point, with a powerful persuasion, that, 
though another may be honestly af- 
fected by sentiment, yet no other is 
proper to an eye that will see truth. 
It thinks always from below upwards: 
finds principles only in elements, and 
origins ouly in that which can be re- 
duced to nothing lower and less sig- 
nificant. Hence, this war upon “ in- 
tuitionalism,” or mind of that quality 
which does not regard the whole as a 
mere composition from the parts, but 
is disposed to think from the organic, 
living wholeness, to the specific func- 
tions, of universal truth. Hence, 
too, so many will have it, not that 
man is made from the dust of the 
earth, but that the dust of the earth 
makes man, — his primal father being 
under his feet rather than over his 
head. Hence, again, heated partisans 
of the “scientific,” or from-below, 
style of thinking, who profess theism, 
tell us that they believe in God, and 
anticipate evidence of his existence, 
but that proper evidence will be 
wanting until we shall have seen him 
put together from the results of ob- 
servation. Now, we find in Dr. Bar- 
tol a spiritual eye, and one of no mean 
power. He looks under his shoes to 
find elements, but not origins. Prin- 
ceps with him is prince, — first, but 
first as being superior. He does not 
merely try to think, but can ac- 
tually see, from the living whole 
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to the divided, diverse, and compara- 
tively inanimate particulars. Head- 
hold is the true foot-hold for minds, 
he says: the highest is fundamental ; 
principles before elements ; and whole- 
ness the positive pole of all being, in 
eternal correlation with its negative, 
but itself primary. Be it observed, 
meanwhile, that he does not think from 
above in the sense of deriving all 
from an individual merely se¢ above. 
This were to be orthodox, and per- 
haps religious, without being spiritual. 
In the height of the human con- 
sciousness, where thought, feeling, 
being, round into unity, he finds the 
master-key that opens all doors. Here 
the soul speaks that mother-tongue, 
which is to all various truth what 
the primeval Aryan speech was to the 
diverse languages, ancient or modern, 
which have proceeded from it. From 
this summit he looks forth upon the 
world, and discovers that he can, not 
only look a¢ it, to note with curious 
care the details of its surface, but 
can look into it, if never through. 
And his power to do this, in no mean 
degree, is what we would signify in 
attributing to him a spiritual intel- 
ligence. 

But the spiritualist (our good 
friends, the spiritists, will observe 
that we do not speak of them) may 
himself be one-sided. Truth, as power 
in the universe, does not run exclu- 
sively in either direction, up or down, 
but in both: it is a Jacob’s ladder, 
on which the angels ascend and de- 
scend. Were the world but passively 
made and moved, it were dead, and 
Nature acorpse. ‘The spiritualism of 
the old theology was wont to present 
it only in this light, as a lifeless mech- 
anism, manufactured by an invisible 
power and operated by an unseen 
hand on the crank ; and man himself 
was regarded as but a seeming agent, 























appearing to act, asa flute or fife to 
make melody, but in truth only acted 
upon. Modern science, partly by an 
impulse of re-action, has passed to 
the other extreme; and at that ex- 
treme really stands for one side or 
pole of the truth, — the inferior side, 
indeed, —the negative pole; but fact 
and truth none the less. The multiple, 
manifold universe is really alive: 
trees veritably grow, not passively 
pushed up by an invisible hand; the 
generation of animals proceeds ac- 
tively, vitally, from least to greatest, 
from dust of the earth to the unity and 
power of organic existence: we are 
fed from below as from above ; and if 
man does not live by bread alone, 
neither does he live without bread. In 
our bodies the parts live only in the 
life of the vital unit or whole; but 
conversely the vital unity is main- 
tained and possible only through the 
life of the parts; and so everywhere 
the One and the many, Highest and 
lowest, Maker and world, are recip- 
rocal terms, which the living, divine 
Whole, spiritual-material, compre- 
hends and reconciles. The scientist, 
who will think only from the details 
of observation, and the spiritualist, 
who can think only from an indi- 
vidual, all-dominating will, are alike 
partial; and the latter can claim but 
this superiority, — that he holds to 
the pole of the greater dignity. Now, 
at this critical point, where begins the 
quarrel of science and philosophy, or 
of induction and “intuition,” Dr. 
Bartol has the high merit to main- 
tain his poise. Characterized by an 
able and admirable spirituality, he 
converts spirituality into no exclud- 
ing ism. With the scientists he has 
no quarrel, but evidently likes them : 
finds them, not in his way, but on his 
way ; and, far from being the least in- 
structive or agreeable of companions, 
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they are to him like near-sighted 
persons, who can see more clearly 
than himself what is close to the eye. 
Their report no more interferes with 
his own perceiving than the ropes on 
one side of a block and tackle are 
hindered by the converse motion of 
those on the opposite side; for his 
thought comprehends the entire mo- 
tion, not hitched to either. Their 
peculiar itch he will have none of; 
but if there is to be exclusiveness, it 
shall be theirs, not his. When they 
would shut up the truth in their par- 
ticular pen, he will tell them in good, 
plain English that their fence is not 
the horizon of thought, and that he 
quite declines to accept it as such even 
provisionally, seeing that it contains 
not even the whole earth, still less 
earth and sky. Nevertheless, he does 
not deny that there is reality, richly 
worth study, inside it ; and will gladly 
know from them what their study 
has brought to light. Give us the 
facts on the material side, as many 
as you will, and the more the better, 
so that they are indeed facts: spirit- 
ual thought, that long supposed 
it made itself good only by excluding 
them, now perceives that it can com- 
plete itself only by including them. 
Terrestrial minerals in the sun? If 
soap-suds and dish-water were dis- 
covered there, the adoring imagina- 
tion which once saw, and may still 
see, in the solar effulgence a symbol 
and witness of divinity were nowise 
discountenanced. Man ascended from 
the ape? Well, what of it? Crea- 
tive spirit may act, and hold its vital 
reciprocation with finite nature, quite 
as well through sons of almost im- 
perceptible gradation as through one 
moment of sudden, discontinuous 
effort. 

We find in the author of “ Radical 
Problems” this large, entire recog- 
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nition. In statement, however, he 
proceeds by hints, touches, sugges- 
tions, often admirably penetrating, 
but preserving always the character 
of remark rather than that of sys- 
tematic exposition. Not only this, 
but the statement is unequalled. 
Sometimes, and by no means seldom, 
it is singularly felicitous. There are 
sentences that flash on the page, and 
with no idle brilliancy, but, like elec- 
tric flame, with the brightness of 
subtle power. But there are also 
sentences which are pointed in ex- 
pression —the writer never fails of 
that — without being, to an equal de- 
gree, penetrating in purport, and in 
which, accordingly, the point disap- 
points. 
familiar, even playfully familiar, illus- 
tration frequently leads to some of his 
happiest effects, where a very little 
matter becomes the candle to a very 
great one, furnishing light and con- 
trast at once, and insinuating a fine 
touch of surprise between the two; 
but occasionally it is otherwise, when, 
within the little illustration, no suffi- 
cient light of thought is kindled to 
lend it dignity. But if he is not a 
surveyor to make a geography or to- 
pography of truth, neither does he seek 
to be such; and what he does seek to 
be, he is, — a true light-bearer. He 
brings a lamp, that each may look and 
see for himself, —calling attention, 
indeed, to the objects rendered visi- 
ble, but leaving each not the less to 
do his own seeing. His purpose was 
to open the grandest themes from the 
highest point of view; and his pur- 
pose has, indeed, been accomplished. 
His lamp is of unequal power, now 
blazing like a calcium light, now com- 
paratively dim; but he has always 
brought light, not dogmatic blindness ; 
and always has cast light upon that 
which is best worth seeing. He has 
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The writer’s fondness for. 











begun with “Open Questions:” he 
has ended with open fields of thought. 
Now, there is a suspicion of jail about 
most books which treat of religious 
themes. They are open for ingress, 


‘not for egress: the end of the book is 


to be the end of the reader also, so 
far as his progress in those provinces 
of thought is concerned ; and he must 
break out, if he does not mean always 
to stay in. Dr. Bartol’s. on the con- 
trary, is emphatically and delightfully 
an open book: not less so at the end 
than atthe beginning. If the author 
cannot help captivating, he makes no 
attempt, exhibits no willingness, to 
capture ; but manifests that truest hos- 
pitality,—to “welcome the coming, 
speed the parting guest.” No one, we 
should say, can read the book without 
feeling that his eyes are worth more 
to him than before; and the writer, 
we are sure, would ask no better re- 
ward of his work than to know that 
the feeling has good grounds. At the 
end of these pages nothing is con- 
cluded and closed but the book itself. 
Great, infinite fields of thought have 
been opened, and the light of a fine 
intelligence cast upon them, and that 
is all: room for more looking, and am- 
ple invitation to the eye, remain. 
Just this will cause dissatisfaction, 
to some who desire nothing but fixed, 
final conclusions wherein they may 
rest, and so cease from further motion 
of the mind. What does the book 
prove, after all? these may ask. 
Proves, it might be said in return, 
that one writer, at least, knows how 
to take leave of his reader. “ Adieu 
—to God and Nature and your own 
soul, with what perceptions the eye 
has won on the way.” More gravely, 


we might say, that as the flight of a 
bird proves its power to fly, so this 
book proves the ability of a mind, 
even in our modern world, to live 
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healthily, naturally, and with free, in- 
telligent, open-eyed activity, in the 
atmosphere of spiritual truth. It 
might be regarded as an experiment 
in that direction, and an admirably 
successful one. But the better ques- 
tion would be, not, What does it 
prove? but, What insights does it 
contribute? And to him who asked 
this, one might answer, Read the book 
again! Read, and remember that the 
sun itself proves nothing, but only 
makes the world visible. A light to 
see by, and the visibility of the grand, 
eternal facts, seen deeply into, though 
never through or around,—#is not 
that better than dogmatic conclusions, 
wherein one may box himself up, and 
so be forwarded at freight-cost, till he 
come to the end of the way, and Death 
let him out? It will be as one 
chooses. For our part, we dispense 
with the box, and all care of the ec- 
clesiastical freight-master, and cannot 
be too grateful to one who offers ad- 
mirable insights, with no disposition 
to pack us up and take us in charge. 
Dr. Bartol always charms by a rare 
sweetness and purity of tone. In 
these discourses there is many a pen- 
etrating, never a rasping note. A 
spirit gentler without weakness could 
hardly be expressed in words. And 
this gentleness is of the true quality : 
not mere softness, nor at all of that 
nature. Here is no sentimental plas- 
ter to cover up truth and untruth 
alike, in the interest of affected good 
feeling: no butter of “charity” to 
spread on thistles and burdock, and 
make them palatable; but an intelli- 
gence, intrepid, incisive, uncompromis- 
ing, arid words that bear an edge, like 
tempered and whetted steel. If science 
—or scientism rather —would bind 
him to its own special methods and 
their results, he severs the cords, 
without distemperature, but with a 
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keen blade, nevertheless. In passing, 
he will not forbear to thrust his lamp 
into the dens and charnel-houses of a 
cruel theology, that all may see what 
lies within, — corpses, and dead men’s 
bones. - The sentimentality of radical- 
ism and reform is just as little spared 
as the rest, but must feel the point of 
his lance. “I would be kind and 
just,” he says, “to every feeble mem- 
ber of a lowered humanity; but J 
would not lift a finger to perpetuate 
the race.” Bravely said, and not 
without occasion. Sentimental glori- 
fication of just those who have done 
least for themselves or others has 
gone to unseemly lengths. Our hu- 
manitarianism is diseased with a com- 
passion for such, spuriously converted 
into admiration. A farmer had four 
sons, three of them fine fellows, but 
the fourth an irreclaimable, vicious 
lout, the torment of the neighbor- 
hood. But whoever called upon the 
father was sure to be button-holed, 
and treated to a portentous list of this 
fellow’s virtues : while the others were 
mentioned, if at all, in a half-dispar- 
aging tone. At length a neighbor 
remonstrated with him on the injus- 
tice and folly of this habit. He 
would have gone off again into his 
customary enumeration of excellences, 
but being confronted promptly and 
firmly with the facts, lowered his 
tone and said, ‘‘ Well, you see there’s 
Tom, Sam, and Sim,—them boys 
don’t need any praisin’: anybody can 
see what they are; but Pete, —if I 
didn’t kind o’ hold him up alittle, he 
wouldn’t get any credit at all!” Our 
humanitarianism had a kindly pur- 
pose to “hold Pete up a little;” but 
by long practice has imposed upon it- 
self, insomuch that one must be lazy, 
stupid, or in the state-prison, to 
open its mouth, and make it eloquent 
with eulogy. So we must learn that 
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the Celt is immeasurably superior to 
the Saxon; that the white man is a 
cheat, a liar, and a ruffian, while the 
noble Apache has neyer broken his 
word, nor stained his honor, nor been 
the first to offend; that the Negro is 
an inexhaustible fountain of “ moral 
sentiment,” specially commissioned 
from heaven to refresh the wilted 
morals of the Caucasian; and so on 
to the end of the chapter, — if it has 
an end. A correction of this pecu- 
liar lunacy comes happily and with 
effect from a spirit so well-tempered 
and gracious as that of our author. 
And in this we have a type of his 
manner. Gentle and gracious, he is 
not the less capable of a fine severity, 
if truth and just sentiment be severe. 
Meantime, the modulation of his spirit 
and tone is that of his intellect no 
less. In every note he reserves him- 
self out of respect to the entire tune. 
And just this is the especial charac- 
teristic of him who thinks wholes, 
not halves, or lesser fractions. 

But every man bears his tempera- 
ment with him in every essay of 
thought; and just criticism should 
take note of its effect. Dr. Bartol 
does not undervalue organization, 
institution, the fixed order of soci- 
ety: on the contrary, he exacts from 
himself, by the self-compulsion of an 
unconquerable candor, an emphatic 
and even generous confession of their 
uses. Nevertheless, his predilection 
was always and powerfully the other 


" way, — toward individual spontaneity. 


The necessity of institutions he not 
only admits, but pointedly affirms: 
self-sufficing spontaneity of personal 
thought and conduct he loves, and 
gloriesin. The latter, he cannot help 
feeling, is the true privilege of the 
race, before which its limiting necessi- 
ty, —or, as we should say, its correla- 
tive privilege, that of social architec- 


ture,— must yield, however slowly. 
His head preserves poise, but his 
heart leans. There are not many 
heads in our day but lean in the like 
direction. “Church?” say many: 
“what need of that? Let every man 
button his own church within his own 
coat!” The State we are not yet so 
ready to dispense with ; but, to the ut- 
most degree possible, will make it rep- 
resent only the force of immediate in- 
clination in the greater number. It is 
the overmastering tendency of the 
time. Dr. Bartol has too much room 
in the head to be taken with it entire- 
ly; but he resists it in opposition to 
his awn sympathy. 

A leaning of the like kind toward 
optimism is manifest; and here the 
intellectual connection, though far 
from wanting, is less clear and com- 
plete. Sometimes one might accuse 
the author of saying quite too much 
in his great desire to see good, and 
only good, everywhere. For example, 
having referred to earthquakes and 
similar portents, he goes on immedi- 
ately to say: “ Every thing will bless 
or ban us as we put ourselves in fit 
or cross relation. . . . According 
to our behavior, it frowns or smiles, 
furthers or blasts, gives us a reception, 
or sets up a bar of judgment.” 
What, now, were the “fit relation” 
to an earthquake, such as should cause 
it to “bless,” “smile,” and “fur- 
ther”? Weeasily understand how it 
might give one “a reception;” but 
would prefer for our own part to be 
excused! Is it, indeed, true, that earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, and the like, de- 
pend upon human “ behavior,” and are 
useful executors of moral law? Let 
us confess the fact: there is that in 
the system of nature, and that in hu- 
man history as well, which is opaque, 
impenetrable, to the moral eye. Much 
happens that no good man could wish 
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to happen, and much, too, that no 

man can rejoice over when it is 
past, and all its effects considered. To 
admit this is to surrender optimism. 
But Dr. Bartol would admit it with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. For he is 
no dogmatic, scarcely a professed op- 
timist. He wishes to see, everywhere 
and only, the good : this desire appears 
throughout his book; but in general, 
and with very rare exceptions, ap- 
pears only, to color his thought with- 
out ruling it. 

We leave the “ Radical Problems” 
with reluctance, with respect, and 
with gratitude. For sweetness of 
spirit, purity of tone, constant point, 
and frequent felicity of expression, 
and for rectitude, subtlety, and inci- 
siveness of thought, accompanied by a 
rare quality of suggestiveness, it is a 
book that has few fellows in American 
literature. But its grand crowning 
excellence is that the author speaks 
from the stand-point of a noble spirit- 
uality, too little a charactexsistie of our 
age, while yet he is modern and fresh 
as this morning’s dew. 

D, A. W. 


MISS SEDGWICK+? 


WE regret that we have not more 
from the pen of Miss Dewey herself, 
relating to her own intercourse with 
her friend; for she has shown admir- 
able taste and judgment in what little 
she has done for us, connecting the 
letters by brief paragraphs, like pearls 
on a silver thread. 

Miss Sedgwick’s recollections, writ- 
ten late in life for her niece, are full of 
anecdotes and rich in quaint word-por- 
traits of queer old village worthies. 
They will recall the simple habits of 

1 Life and Letters of Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
— E. Dewey. Harper & Brothers. 

, 89 


Mise Sedgwick. 
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a past generation, with its elaborate 
manners, and give us a vivid idea of 
the stern and formal, yet kindly and 
hospitable homes of New England, 
before steam and telegraph had con- 
nected the charm and quiet of the 
country with the bustle and excite- 
ment of city life. 

Catherine Sedgwick was born at 
Stockbridge in 1789, at the old family 
mansion. Her father was an honored 
and respected lawyer, and held the 
position of judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, representing 
in later years his native State in Con- 
gress. Miss Sedgwick says that she 
had a very moderate education, but 
early evinced a love for reading, and 
in that way gained perhaps more 
knowledge than she would have re- 
ceived from a thorough school system ; 
but she felt that the want of a mother’s 
care and discipline was a very serious 
loss to her: her mother was an invalid, 
and for months incapacitated by her 
disease from any household cares. 
Thus she grew up with a passionate 
love of books, much out-door exercise, 
and associated with her brothers and 
father, men of high principles, culture, 
and refinement, and'in a home where 
the largest hospitality was exercised. 
This atmosphere of social and mental 
freedom was probably more effectual 
for the mental growth of the child 
than the very best school education. 
Miss Sedgwick roamed over the 
beautiful Berkshire hills, and enjoyed 
the country as only children can. 
She says of her active childhood, 
“Our village shoemaker told me in 
after life that his books showed fifteen 
pairs (of boots) made for me in one 
year.” And we fancy the busy little 
feet that filled them. 

She spent a winter in New York, 
with a married sister, at the age of 
eleven, and two years later entered a 
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boarding-school at Albany as a day- 
scholar. When in New York for the 
first time, the little girl was taken by 
her brother to see the play of Macbeth. 
Being her first opportunity of witness- 
ing a theatrical performance, she was 
much excited: “ When they came to 
the final fight, I entreated my brother 
to take me out of the house. He 
laughed at me. [I said ‘I know it is 
not real, but they are really enraged.’ ” 
_ At the age of fifteen she was placed at 
@ boarding-school in Boston, and while 
in the city received much attention, 
which she felt greatly distracted 
her attention, and diminished the 
good effects of her discipline and in- 
struction. The narrative of Miss 


Sedgwick herself ends at this point; 
and we are left to trace her life by her 
own letters, which are charming for 
ease, vivacity of style, and interest in 
each topic of the day. 

Her four brothers were lawyers, and 


settled in Albany, New York, and 
Lenox. Between these homes she 
passed to and fro; and while separated 
for a time from one and another fam- 
ily, sent them her bright, cheering, 
heart-inspiring letters. One brother 
wrote to her “not to forget how your 
letters cheer, rejoice, elevate, and ren- 
ovate me.” 

Literature was an episode, not an 
event in her life: it did not engross 
her time, her thought, or her sympa- 
thies. She had a heart and head large 
enough for the claims of kin, friendship, 
religion, charity, and hospitality, and 
gave to each far more than they could 
have justly required of love and labor. 
Her fame with the public naturally 
rested upon her literary labors, but 
with friends and relations that was her 
least attraction; and Miss Dewey, 
without ignoring her literary career, 
has wisely given us the charm of the 
true woman, which in Miss Sedgwick’s 


Miss Sedgwick. 


case was not affected by the perils and 
glories of authorship. She wrote nei- 
ther for money, nor fleeting, inconstant 
fame ; but with a desire to do what she 
could in the world with the talent 
given her. Early in life she became 
interested in the ministry and preach- 
ing of Dr. Channing; and the broad- 
ening and developing influence of the 
faith she embraced must have been 
very powerful in its effect on her men- 
tal and moral condition. Until the 
death of Dr. Channing she was one of 
his devoted friends and admirers. 

Miss Sedgwick had a warm and 
lasting love of Nature, which ended 
only with life. “ Flowers,” she wrote, 
“T have always loved next to dear 
living oreatures ; and I can recall the 
look and odor of the particular friends 
of my early childhood: the damask and 
cinnamon roses under our front win- 
dows and in the garden, the large 
plant of old-fashioned, honest ponies 
that stood near the little garden, the 
bluebells.” 

She wrote of the seashore,“ I do not 
think I should like to live near it. 
Its grand symphonies would over- 
power the sweet, soft, playful, birdlike 
tones of happy social life. Prophets 
and seers should dwell on the seashore, 
and apostles and martyrs learn there 
to trample the earth under their feet. 
But for ‘common doings,’ give me the 
smiling hill-sides and secure little 
valleys.” 

It is pleasant to read of Miss Sedg- 
wick as gathering her own strawber- 
ries for the entertainment of friends, 
and devoting herself with zeal and 
knowledge to the care and culture of 
her flowers. She piqued herself 
upon her cookery, and with reason: 
“Cooking is the only accomplishment 
of which I am vain,” she once said. 

For many years Miss Sedgwick’s 
tastes and habits had been literary,’ 
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and her associates were among the 
talented and lettered men of our 
country ; but it was not till 1822 that 
she made her first appearance in print, 
in her “New England Tale,” which 
at once gave her an undoubted posi- 
tion in American literature. She 
was successful as a writer from the 
vigor of her style, her simple fidelity 
to nature, the force and accuracy with 
which she presented the peculiarities 
and strong traits in the New England 
characters she portrayed. Her first 
venture was enthusiastically received, 
and she was stimulated by friends 
and her own consciousness of the 
power to do better things; and in 
1824 “ Redwood” appeared, and had 
the honor, rare in those days, of being 
immediately reprinted in England. It 
was also translated into French, and 
published on the Continent. Miss 


Edgeworth, already a correspondent 
of Miss Sedgwick, says in a letter 


to a friend, “It is to America what 
Scott’s characters are to Scotland, — 
valuable as original pictures, with 
enough of undeniable peculiarity to 
be interesting, and to give the feeling 
of reality and life, as portraits.” 
Mrs. Barbauld, the veteran writer, 
congratulated her sister in literature 
on her “ field for description in wastes 


and woods so lately trodden bythe 


foot of man, savage life giving way 
everywhere to the social blessings of 
civilization,” and thanks her for her 
“entertaining novel.” 

Miss Sedgwick numbered among 
her friends the best and brightest of 
our American statesmen, poets, teach- 
ers, and authors. The names of 
Webster, Bryant, Channing, and an 
uncounted list of others, appear as 
her correspondents and intimates. 
We read of her life-long friend, the 
gifted Mrs. Follen, whose name recalls 
so much that is good and memorable ; 
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Fanny Kemble, who after her death 
claimed her as her “ first American 
friend;” of her pleasant meeting 
with Miss Bremer at the home of 
Mr. Downing. 

‘‘ Hope Leslie” appeared in 1827, 
and shows more careful study, and the 
freedom and grace acquired by prac- 
tice. Miss Francis, afterwards Mrs. 
L. M. Child, wrote to her of it, that 
she had nearly completed a tale 
founded on the fortunes of Capt. 
Smith, adding, “Alas for my Poca- 
hontas! However, I give her up with 
less reluctance than the artist, whose 
labors of fifteen years were destroyed 
by the French troops in their invasion 
of Italy, for I love my conqueror.” 
“Ts not that beautiful ?” wrote Miss 
Sedgwick, of the good feeling with 
which Miss Francis gave up her own 
hopes, and cheerfully congratulated 
her on her novel. We have few ex- 
tracts from her journal; but one may 
serve to show the reverse side of her 
happy life, and that she felt, as years 
rolled on, and the life she had chosen 
and preferred grew more lonely, as 
marriage and death made more in- 
roads in her little circle of brothers 
and sisters, that she had not done 
wisely in putting from her the cares 
and trials of a married life ; however, 
she cheerfully reasons thus: though 
“ not first to any, I am, like Themis- 
tocles, second to a great many;” and 
so bravely tries to shake off a natural 


feeling of loneliness which could not 


fail at times to visit one of her keen 
sensibility and warm heart. “ Clar- 
ence” appeared in 1830. It is the 
most romantic and wittiest of her 
novels, the scene being laid in modern 
New York. She wrote of it to Mrs. 
Channing, “I am delighted with your 
suffrage for my book. , I shall never 
get the calm nerves of a regular bred 
author, and I quake and tremble on 
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every*fresh appearance.” Her other 
works were more especially for the 
young; and the names of “ Home,” 
“The Poor Rich Man,” “The Love 
Token,” and “Live and Let Live,” re- 
call many a pleasant hour spent in 
their perusal. 

In the same year appeared “ The 
Linwoods,” which is one of her most 
beautiful and elaborate works. She 
had already travelled much in her own 
country, and in 1838 made a trip to 
Europe with her brother Robert and 
his family. She received much well- 
merited attention, and met with many 
whom she had known by letter. 
Her six weeks in England were six 
weeks of prolonged surprise and 
amazement; and the town was full 
of variety and charm for her. She 
published “Letters from Abroad to 
Kinsfolk at Home” on her return, 
which are full of grace and graphic 
description of places and people. Her 
last literary work was the novel 
‘ Married or Single,” which appeared 
in 1857. She wrote, “ My books have 
been a pleasant occupation and ex- 
citement in my life. But they con- 
stitute no portion of my happiness; 
that is, of such as I desire from the 
dearest relations of life.” And her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Sedgwick, wrote 
her, “Of all the good gifts you have 
received from God, there is not one 
for which you ought to be so grate- 
ful as the power of your sympathy.” 
Even to the last, her letters sparkle 
with life and energy ; and disease and 
age so gently laid their hand upon 
her, that they calmed rather than 
checked the bright and cheerful na- 
ture. A good retort of “Ole Bull” 
is given in one of these. When 


asked if Paganini had been his mas- 
ter, “No,” he replied. “Poverty, 


wretchedness, and despair, were my 
masters, — greater than Paganini.” 
She saw with a saddened but firmly 
patriotic eye the first years of our civil 
war, and was proud and interested 
that her family contributed its cherish- 
ed sons, one of whom fell as bravely 
as he had fought for the cause. To 
her latest hour she enjoyed nature as 
few can and do ; and, in spite of unceas- 
ing infirmity and disease, still retained 


_ her warm interest in all the events of 


the day. She died in the midst of 
all the alleviating circumstances that 
come from love, religion, and friend- 
ship; and in the firm faith of a Chris- 
tian, she was ready and prepared for the 
change, and wrote in her last letter 
that it was hard work “to be sick 
and helpless and useless.” 

Helpless and sick she might have 
been; but useless never, while the 
heart beat of her who wrote so much 
that was beautiful and good; of her 
who never failed in good works, at 
home or elsewhere; whose ready sym- 
pathy was always extended to the poor 
and oppressed of every land. 

She was always and in every thing 
a true woman, and did a woman’s work. 
Mrs. Kemble aptly said of her, “ As- 
suredly, if she claimed a place in the 
honorable sisterhood of ‘Blue Stock- 
ings, it was among those most honor- 
able members of it to whom the arch- 
critic, Jeffrey, said he had no objection, 
for their petticoats ‘hid the hose.’ ” 
Dr. Dewey, her life-long friend, in a 
heart-felt tribute to her after death, 
spoke of her life as “ a benediction and 
a charm and a blessing, wherever she 
moved ;” and spoke of what he most 


loved in her,’ “ the exquisite, unfailing, . 
unbounded sympathy which was al- 


ways ready for the need of great or 
small.” 






























TAINE ON ENGLAND. 


M. Tarn possesses in great per- 
fection the faculty of seeing. His 
subsequent operations upon the ma- 
terial he collects are not so satisfac- 
tory. His explanations, inductions, 
and conclusions, whether in meta- 
physics or art, have always real 
value; for they are the work of an in- 


, telligence which is both penetrating 


and honest. But they are mingled 
with results of postulates, and other 
first materials, after a fashion very 
uncomfortable to a systematic thinker. 
It is much to be desired that M. 
Taine would set forth a shorter cate- 
chism of his bases of belief about 
man, the world, and thought. His 
works have so much merit, and yet 
their defects are so important, that a 
clear and brief set of his dogmas 
would put it in the power of every 
reader to analyze every one of his 
propositions, and to see easily what to 
accept, and what to leave. Indeed, 
some such brief or compend might 
well be demanded from every author 
of a body, or part of a body, of doc- 
trines. : 
But, in gathering observations, 
these minglings of the writer’s self 
are not nearly so troublesome. At 
least, they are not so where the ob- 
server is as fair and frank as M. 
Taine. The “Notes on England” 
are a series of memoranda of things 
seen in a variety of places, during 
the effort of a keen-sighted, culti- 
vated, honest Frenchman, to learn, 
and to state, the essence of the Eng- 
lish. He is a gentleman, and reveals 
nothing personal; but the closeness, 
the microscopic sharpness, with which 
he observes and records, is most 


1 Notes on England 
lated by W. F. Rae 
Holt & Williams 
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amusingly shown in the following 
instance, where he catalogues the 
furniture and fittings of his bedroom. 
It is almost as laborious a catalogue 
as one of Mr. Walter Whitman’s, 
and much more entertaining : — 

“In my bedroom,’the entire floor 
is carpeted: a strip of oil-cloth is in 
front of the washing-stand, matting 
along the walls. There are two 
dressing-tables, each having two 
drawers: the first is provided with a 
swing looking-glass ; the second is fur- 
nished with one large jug,” (i.e. 
pitcher) “one small one, a medium one 
for hot water, two porcelain basins, a 
dish for tooth-brushes, two soap- 
dishes, a water-bottle with its tum- 
bler, a finger-glass with its glass.. 
Underneath is a very low table, a 
sponge, another basin, a large, shal- 
low zinc bath for morning bath- 
ing. In a cupboard is a towel- 
horse with four towels of differ- 
ent kinds, one of them thick and 
rough. Another indispensable cabi- 
net in the room isa marvel. . Napkins 
are under all the vessels and utensils : 
to provide for such a service, when 
the house is occupied, it is necessary 
that washing should always be going 
on. Three pairs of candles, one of 
them fixed in a small portable table. 
Wax matches, paper-spills in pretty 
little holders, pin-cushions, porcelain 
extinguishers, metal extinguishers. 
Whiteness, perfection, softest tissues, 
in every part of the bed.” 

Now, this particular specimen ‘may 
remind the frivolous of the funny 
picture in “ Punch” years ago of the 
huge astonishment of two big, black- 
bearded Frenchmen at an English 
wash-stand, discovered by them in 
one of the great exhibitions. It is 


not, however, exactly so, though it 
certainly does seem to be implied that 
French bedrooms are less completely 
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appointed ; for the author goes on to 
say, “Pardon these trifling details; 
but they must be handled in order to 
figure to one’s self the wants of an 
Englishman in the direction of his lux- 
ury ” &c. 

But almost "s great specifical- 
ity is shown throughout the book, 
which is much more valuable as a 
real account of English traits than 
even the bright revelations of Emer- 
son and Hawthorne together. Lon- 
don, — its splendid and horrible fea- 
tures alike; the English landscape ; the 
different ranks and conditions of men ; 
ways of living; the training of the 
young at home, and at schools and 
universities ; politics and government ; 
religion and the Church; practical 
municipal administration; the law, 
and the conditions, of earning, owning, 
and transmitting property ; society; 
art ; literature, — all are studied, very 
swiftly, itis true, but with a keenness 
and certainty in seeing which almost 
make up for shortness of time; and, of 
all, the characteristics are stated with 
unfailing spirit and shrewdness, and 
often with strokes of an insight that 
remind one of the unerring, piercing 
strength and largeness and truth of 
De Tocqueville. Space will not per- 
mit of further extracts. The book is 
singularly full of instruction and in- 
terest. We barely add, that, ina final 
summary: of a few pages, M. Taine 
says that the superiorities of England 
over France are three, — the political 
constitution, the religion, and the 
quantity of wealth, both as an acqui- 
sition, and as a means for more. 
France, he thinks, is the superior in 
climate, in a more general distribu- 
tion of property, and in a more cheer- 
ful domestic and social life. That is 
a more tremendous confession, per- 
haps, than M. Taine supposed; but, 
also, perhaps not. 


LECTURES ON THE STUDY AND 
PRACTICE OF THE LAW. 


Wuen Sir Henry Spelman, who 
afterwards became one of the sages of 
the law, was sent, a young man, by 
his mother to London to study law, 
he tells us, that, when he had entered 
the vestibule of its temple, he found a 
foreign tongue, a barbarous dialect, 
and a confused method, and a mass 
of matter, not only huge and unwield- 
ly in itself, but one which had to be 
borne up with one perpetual effort; 
and he adds, “I confess my heart 
sank within me.” What was true in 
Sir Henry’s time is hardly less true 
to-day ; andthe young man who has 
entered on the study of law proceeds 
not far before discovering, that, what- 
ever course of study he may pursue, 
“to understand what he is reading 
implies a knowledge of something an- 
terior to that with which he started; ” 
and that “thé law has no fundamen- 
tal rules, like arithmetic, by which to 
work out its problems and proposi- 
tions :” hence, the student asks, “ How 
shall I study?” and “What shall I 
read ?” and too often the secondary 
question, “What shall I read?” is 
made the more important. Now, it is not 
by any means of little moment what 
one reads, but it is of vastly more im- 
portance how one reads. Judge 
Washburn, in the first half of his book, 
endeavors to show how to read rather 
than what to read; and we commend 
his first four chapters, not only to 
those who intend to enter the profes- 
sion, but to all who desire to know 
how to study profitably. Judge 
Washburn says, “One of the great 
purposes to be aimed at in a legal 
education is to learn how to think, 

1 Lectures on the Study and Practice of the Law, 
delivered in the Law-School of Harvard University, 
by Emory Washburn, LL.D.. Bussey Professor 
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and what to think about. This is 
something other than a mere exercise 
of the memory: the gathering up of 
learning without knowing how to use 
it is little better than heaping up 
useless lumber which can do no good 
to any one,” — remarks which are by 
no means restricted to a legal edu- 
cation. 

The second part of the book con- 
siders the practice of the law; and 
this part, of less interest to the gen- 
eral reader, is well adapted to the 
wants of the young practitioner, and, 
indeed, will be found useful to all 
wishing to know something of the 
way in which trials are conducted. 

From the nature of the subject, 
many of the directions given are very 
general; but the principles by which 
the conduct of the young lawyer is 
to be guided are clearly stated; and 
many valuable suggestions are made, 
bearing directly upon the manage- 
ment of his business both in the 
court-room and the office. We give 
one anecdote told by Judge Wash- 
burn, which will serve to illustrate 
the manner in which many of the 
suggestions are made and enforced. 
Chief Justice Parsons, while at the 
bar, had been called to Portland to 
defend a criminal, and had prepared 
himself with great pains and much 
research, as the case was one of no 
ordinary interest, and involved several 
new and important questions. But 
though he brought into the case an 
immense amount of learning, as well 
as skill in analyzing and presenting 
it to the jury, he did it so simply, and 
in such a quiet, unpretentious manner, 
that they received it as something 
any one could understand, and had no 
difficulty in coming to a verdict. 
Some one, who had witnessed and 
appreciated this exhibition of forensic 
skill, had the curiosity to inquire of 
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the foreman what the jury thought 
of Mr. Parsons as an advocate. 
“Oh!” said he,“we did not think 
him much of a lawyer ; but he appears 
to be a pious, good man.” W. N. 


FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS." 


Mr. Freeman’s volume of “ His- 
torical Essays ” consists of those arti- 
cles from the “National,” “ Edin- 
burgh,” ‘‘ Fortnightly,” and other Re- 
views, which present most vigorously 
the doctrines and opinions upon mod- 
ern history which are especially iden- 
tified with his name. Some of these 
articles, indeed, have an importance 
apart from their intrinsic value ; for it 
is these, even more than his larger 
works, that have fairly revolutionized 
English opinion upon certain points. 
If Mr. Freeman is the subject of some 
good-natured banter for his pertina- 
city in iterating his views upon these 
points, yet, after all, it is this very 
pertinacity, joined with his skill in 
presenting and enforcing these views, 
that has accomplished his end, and 
impressed their truth upon the minds 
of the community. 

The essays are, with one excep- 
tion, upon important subjects of 
European history; and they are so 
arranged as to form a tolerably con- 
nected series, beginning with “The 
Mythical and Romantic Elements in 
English History,” and ending with 
“Charles the Bold.” This last article 
is a review of Mr. Kirk’s history, the 
merits and defects of which are de- 
fined with excellent judgment. The 
critic thinks that Mr. Kirk has suc- 
cessfully vindicated his hero from the 


1 Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1871, 
8vo, pp. 406. 
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current charges, but does not agree 
with the censure thrown by him upon 
the Swiss. In defending the Swiss, Mr. 
Freeman finds his most convincing ar- 


gument in that department in which: 


he is perhaps strongest, and Mr. Kirk 
weakest, — historical geography. <A 
plain statement of the exact extent 
of the Swiss confederacy of that day, 
and its relation to the empire, wholly 
changes the aspect of the facts related 
by the historian. 

The famous essay, “The Franks 
and the Gauls,” shows Mr. Freeman 
at his best: it is in his most eloquent 
style, and is, perhaps, his most forcible 
argument drawn from the facts of his- 
torical geography; but, at the same 
time, it shows his weaknesses more 
than perhaps any other. Mr. Free- 
man is not by any means a doctri- 
naire; but he is essentially a contro- 
versialist: and the essay in question is 
not only an energetic protest against 
errors in historical geography, but 
was aimed directly at a particular 
error which was working mischief in 
our own day. It is an Englishman’s 
we against the doctrine of natural 

undaries as held by the French, — 
@ most complete and convincing ex- 
posure of the fallacy of the French 
claim of the boundaty of the Rhine. 
And yet it seems to us, that, in his 
eagerness to accomplish this end, he 
has gone to an extreme in the other 
direction. He seems hardly willing 
to admit that there are such things 
as “natural boundaries ” at all; and, 
so far as we can see, he grudges 
France the possession of Provence, 
and even Aquitaine, quite as much as 
of Lorraine and Alsace. 

Now, it is true that the growth of 
France has been quite different from 
that of Spain or England, for example, 
which were formed by aggregation of 
independent parts ; while France has, 
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so to speak, spread out from Paris as a 
centre. But we cannot see,why one 
is not quite as legitimate a mode of — 
growth as theother. If it is all right 
that the island of Great Britain, or 
the Iberian peninsula, should be wholly 
under our sceptre, in like manner, if 
in less degree, the territory enclosed 
by the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
ocean, naturally come under one rule. 
If Aquitaine and Provence were some- 
what different in race from the prov- 
inees north of the Loire, so was An- 
glian and Danish Northumbria some- 
what different from Saxon Wessex: 
and if, as we fully agree with Mr. 
Freeman, it was an outrage to annex 
Alsace and Lorraine to France two 
hundred years ago, it was no less 
an outrage on principles to restore 
them by force, very much against 
their will, in 1871; for if they were 
not restored as belonging naturally 
and chronologically to Germany, then 
they were a mere part of the plunder 
of war. 

In truth, the growth of France has 
been, in the main, perfectly legitimate 
and regular, as nations go, on the 
ground both of geography and of na- 
tionality. The transition from the 
medieval to the modern system was, 
in one aspect, a change from small 
to large States; a gathering of num- 
berless provinces, insignificant in 
themselves, into a few great and powe 
erful nations. France was the first 
eontinental State which felt this im- 
pulse; and her consolidation com- 
meneed earlier than that of her neigh- 
bors. We have nothing to say in 
defence of the internal centralization 
which had been at the bottom of her 
decay. On the other hand, the cen- 
tripetal power which drew Provence 
and Franche Comté and Aquitaine to 
join the group of which Paris was 
the head was a natural and healthy 

















one, They were all in the same great 

ysical division of land, — a territory 
" sharply divided off by Nature on all 
sides except towards Germany. They 
were all romance-speaking provinces, 
even if there was a difference of 
Iberian and Celtic, Gothic and Frank. 
Mr. Freeman speaks of the ignorant 
vanity of Parisians in sneering at 
the dialects of Southern France as 
“bad French.” It is no worse than 
Londoners laughing at the dialects 
of Yorkshire or Somersetshire as 
“bad English.” 

Nothing was more natural, we may 
say more unavoidable, than that all 
the provinces between the Pyrenees 
and the Alps should come together, 
first or last. On the German frontier, 
on the other hand, there were no 
natural boundaries; or what there 
were-——the water-shed which sepa- 
rates the waters of the Meuse from 
those of the Seine — were indistinctly 
marked, and easily overstepped. Here, 
therefore, we find real encroachments 
’ of the strong and united nation 
against the weak and disunited. We 
rejoice with Mr. Freeman that these 
unnatural acquisitions on this side 
have been regained by their rightful 
owners; but we cannot class the Bur- 
gundian provinces, Franche Comté, 
&., with the Lotharingian ones, 
Alsace and Lorraine. If Franche 
Comté must go back to Germany, with 
as good reason should Flanders go 
back to France. The truth is, each 
province gravitated, so to speak, to its 
natural position. Franche Comté, a 
province of mixed population, speak- 
ing French, joined France: Flanders, 
a German province, went with the 
other low countries, and would now 
be a part of the kingdom of Holland 
but for religious differences and the 
genius of Alexander Farnese. And, if 
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gundian Lyons or Visigothic Toulouse, 
no more has Germany a right to Sla- 
vonic Bohemia, or England to Celtic 
Wales. We fear that the motto on 
Mr. Freeman’s title-page — “Suc- 
cumbet Gallus,” and the rest — marks 
too great a bias in his pen. 

The closing essay, on “ Presidential 
Government,” is of a wholly different 
character from the rest, and is con- 
nected rather with Mr. Freeman’s 
earlier labors, when he was known as 
the historian of “Federal Govern- 
ment.” It is, no doubt, a part of his 
study towards a continuation of his 
first work ; and this consideration, we 
may remark, lends peculiar authority 
to his views upon Switzerland and 
Charles the Bold. This subject, too, 
forms a part of his great work. In 
regard tothe American Government, 
his article shows an unusually accu- 
rate knowledge of our institutions, 
and a very appreciative spirit towards 
them. One can hardly help feeling 
impatient for him to finish his present 
work, and to give us a history of the 
Federal governments of modern times, 
such as that he has given of the 
Achwan League. This is, after all, 
a more needed work than even the 
history of the Norman conquest. 





FIFINE. 

THis poem’ has been even more 
unfortunate than the other poems of 
Robert Browning. Others have not 
been understood: this has been most 
wofully misunderstood. Some critics 
of high authority and usually clear 
insight have pronounced it, in effect, 
to contain Browning’s views of the 
higher realities. How absurd and 
unfortunate such a statement is ap- 
pears from the fact that it is really 


1 Fifine at the Fair, and Other Poems. By 
Robert Browning. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co., 1872, 
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Don Juan’s defence of his own fickle- 
ness and wide-ranging affections. 
For such a comical blunder as this it 
would seem that the poet should be 
held in part responsible. If a writer 
is obscure to readers who are ordina- 
rily clear-headed, no amount of rea- 
soning can prove that he is not 
obscure. The misunderstanding it- 
self is an unanswerable criticism. 
Yet it does seem as if a certain judi- 
cial blindness often fell upon the 
critics when they tried to read Brown- 
ing. Other writers, discerning the 
general drift of the poem, have af- 
firmed that Browning introduced into 
it often his own thoughts, letting his 
voice be heard in the place of that 
of his hero. The genius of Browning 
is, however, fundamentally dramatic. 
He seems to shrink from uttering 
himself. This poem seems to us as 
rigidly dramatic as any other. The 
hero is left utterly to himself. The 
speaker, from beginning to end, is 
Don Juan, and no other. But yet 
the personal power of Browning is felt 
as truly as if he had stood forth and 
declaimed his own thoughts in his 
own words. The poem is his protest 
against a style of philosophy and 
literature which is too prevalent. 
He opposes it by no open attack: 
he simply lets it utter itself, and 
reach, at last, its own logical results. 
Thus its utterance becomes its ex- 


posure. 

The theme of the poem is suggested 
by this free translation from the 
“Don Juan” of Moliére : — 


DONNA ELVIRA. 
Don Juan, might you please to help one give 
@ guess, 
Hold up a candle, clear this fine mysterious- 
ness ? 


DON JUAN. 
Madam, if needs I must declare the truth, — 
in short — 
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DONNA ELVIRA. 


Fie! for a man of mode, accustomed at the 
court 

To such a style of thing, how awkwardly my 
lord 

Attempts defence! You move compassion, — 
that’s the word, — 

Dumfoundered and chapfallen! 
you arm your brow 

With nobleimpudence? Why don’t you swear 
and vow 

No sort of change is come to any sentiment 

You ever had forme? Affection holds the 
bent : - 

You love me now as erst, with passion that 
makes pale 

All ardor else; nor aught in Nature can avail 

To separate us two, save what, in stopping 
breath, 

May, peradventure, stop devotion likewise, — 
death ! 


Why don’t 


The defence of Don Juan, as given 
by Browning, follows, to the letter, 
the plan of defence suggested to him 
by Elvira, even to the blank materi- 
alism which is suggested at the close. 
But, in reading the poem, two or three 
things are to be kept in mind. One 
is, that the speaker is not the Don 
Juan of the play or the opera. 
The traditional Don Juan could not 
thus justify himself. He stands, as 
in the play of Moliére, speechless. 
The Don Juan who could thus justify 
his course must be of a philosophic 
turn: he must be able to play with the 
outsides of things. Then, too, the 
reader must not expect a clear, consist- 
ent, and satisfactory argument. The 
poet-philosopher who would make “the 
worse appear the better reason” must 
deal more or less in sophistries. He 
must put forth pretensions in one 
place that he fails to satisfy in 
another. He must sometimes wear 
a mask; but this he cannot wear al- 
ways. Finally, the reader must re- 
member that this is poetry, and not 
prose. He must not expect an argu- 
ment that will follow its heads like a 
sermon. To one who bears these 
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facts in mind, we do not know why 
the poem should not be tolerably clear. 
We shrink from giving an analysis 
of the poem. It seems hard to disen- 
tangle the thread of specious logic 
from the shining web into which the 
genius of Browning has woven it. 
Indeed, the clew which the poet him- 
self placed so carefully on every page 
of the “Sordello,” and its failure to 
guide any reader who would not have 
made the transit in tolerable safety 
without it, may sefve to show the 
uselessness of any such attempt. 
Perhaps, however, it may be of some 
service or interest to indicate, in the 
most general way, the nature of the 
defence which the philosophic Don 
Juan sets up for himself. 
This may be divided generally in- 
to three points: the first is his justi- 
fication of the object which at present 
attracts him,—namely, Fifine, the 
ballet-dancer of the rustic stage; the 
second is his defence of the free range 
of his affections in general, while he 
yet remains in his heart true to 
Elvire; and the third presents his 
general view of society and of life. 
Of course, as was intimated above, 
such a distinction as that here made 
is artificial. In the poem, the ele- 
ments are to a certain extent min- 
gled, and other material gathers 
about them. 
In his ennoblement of Fifine, Don 
Juan elevates all things. He ex- 
claims, — 
: “No creature’s made so mean, 
But that, some way, it boasts, could we inves- 
tigate, 

Its supreme worth; fulfils, by ordinance of 
fate, 

Its momentary task ; gets glory all its own ; 

Tastes triumph in the world, pre-eminent, 
alone. 

Where is the single grain of sand, ’mid mil- 
lions heaped 

Confusedly on the beach, but, did we know, 
has leaped, 
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Or will leap would we wait, i’ the century, 
some once, 

To the very throne of things ? — earth’s bright- 
est for the nonce, 

When sunshine shall impinge on just that 
grain’s facette 

Which fronts him fullest, first, returns his 
ray with jet 

Of promptest praise, thanks God best in 
creation’s name.” — P. 30. 

And then he makes us mark 


“‘ What happy angle makes Fifine reverberate 
Sunshine, —least sand-grain, she, of shadiest 
social state.” — P. 30. 

We easily recognize here the tempt- 
ing fallacy which we meet so often 
in the literature of the present, by 
which the perfectibility of all men is 
represented as their present perfec- 
tion; and the fact that there is good in 
all becomes the fancy that all are alike 
good. The same thought is elabo- 
rated very magnificently in the con- 
ception that every spirit has a beauty 
of its own, which manifests itself only 
very imperfectly in the body which 
is its external form. Love, only, 
guesses out this half-revealed whole, 
and finds in the imperfect work the 
hidden thought of the Creator. Fi- 
fine’s special glory is her truthfulness. 
In the world, everybody is an actor: 
the professed actor alone is real; for 
he alone claims to be an actor. He, 
among all men, is willing to pass sim- 
ply for what he is. 

From what was intimated above of 
the office of love in deciphering the 
beauty of creation comes naturally 
Don Juan’s defence of his many-sided 
interest in human nature. In his 
world of unrealities, he loves to gain 
the feeling of reality by bringing 
himself into an inner relation with 
the world by thus obtaining the mas- 
tery of it. 

But why, in this world of shades, 
asks Elvire, must the one who thus, 
meeting and greeting the wanderer, 
makes him feel his reality, be always 
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a woman? Here Don Juan enters 
into a detailed and striking analysis 
of the different mental characteristics 
of men and women. To rule men, 
one must stoop to their level, — must 
in some way adapt one’s self to them; 
while one wins the heart of a woman 
best by self-assertion : — 
“ Women grow you, while men depend on you 
at best. 
Some, — much, — nay, all, perhaps, the out- 
ward man’s your work ; 
But inside man? —find him, 
may lurk, 
And where’s a touch of you in his true self?” 
P. 82, 
After this defence of his own habits, 
which we will not follow more com- 
pletely, Don Juan gives his general 
view of life, —the view which is the 
logical basis of all that had preceded. 
This is a detailed and strongly illus- 
trated representation of mere mate- 
rialism and sensualism as lying at the 
foundation of society and of life. 
This view is more likely to be true 
than any other, since men embrace it 
without any selfish reason. 
“ There’s something in the fact that such con- 
clusion suits 
No wise the pride of man, nor yet chimes in 
with attributes 
Conspicuous in the lord of nature. He re- 
ceives, 
And not demands, — not first likes faith, and 
then believes.” — P. 152. 
The moral of the whole is, in the 
course of the poem, incidentally 


stated : — 
“We must nor fret 
Nor fume on altitudes of self-sufficiency, 
But bid a frank farewell to what — we 
think — should be, 
And, with as good a grace, welcome what 
is — we find.” — P. 127. 

At the close of the poem, the mask, 
held up more or less carefully thus 
far, is thrown aside. This is done a 
little abruptly for dramatic perfection ; 
but perhaps this is excusable when 


wherever he 
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we consider the difficulty of doing it 
at all, Don Juan himself remaining 
the speaker. 

The arguments of Don Juan have 
no refutation except the result to 
which they lead, and, we might al- 
most say, the presence of Elvire, 
She takes little part in the discussion : 
only an occasional word or look or 
motion from her mirrors itself in the 
speech of Don Juan. Now it is 
merely a silent protest against some 
sentiment that she feels to be base : — 
“Pale fingers press my arm, and sad eyes 

probe my heart. 
Why is the wife in trouble?” —P. 16. 

When, seeing he has gone too far, 
he adjusts his disguise more carefully, 
and soothes her with tender words, the 
result is also manifested : — 

“T thank the smile at last 
Which thins away the tear. Our sky was 
overcast, 
And something fell; but day clears up: if 
there chanced rain, 
The landscape glistens more.” — P. 28. 

It is wonderful, however, with 
what power the pure, womanly pres- 
ence of Elvire makes itself felt 
through these few simple touches; 
and the very presence of such an un- 
selfish, pure spirit more than refutes 
all the sophistries which strive to be- 
wilder and mislead it. This striking 
effect, so simply produced, looked at 
from an artistic point of view, re- 
minds us of the way in which, in “The 
Newcomes” of Thackeray, we are 
made conscious of the womanly tact 
and sympathy of Laura; so that, 
thongh she is rarely and briefly 
spoken of, no character in the book 
impresses us more distinctly. 

In the few hints which we have 
just given of the moral and meta- 
physical aspect of the poem, we have 
not taken in view its artistic merits. 
It is truly a poem: its beauties, how- 
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ever, are so closely interwoven with 
its general course, that it is difficult 
to detach them. We may, however, 
quote one or two lines from the de- 
scriptions of Fifine : — 

_ “Though mischievous and mean, 
Yet free and flower-like too, with loveliness 

for law, 

And self-sustainment made morality.” — P. 18. 

And again :— 

“ While either ear is cut 
Thin as a dusk-leaved rose carved from a 
cocoa-nut.”—P, 17. 

We will quote, also, the following 
very striking description of the entry 
of the caravan into the village : — 

“ But whoso went his rounds when flew bat, 
flitted midge, 

Might hear across the dusk— where both 
roads join the bridge, 

Hard by the little port — creak a slow caravan, 

A chimneyed house on wheels; so shyly- 
sheathed, began 

To broaden out the bud, which, bursting un- 
aware, 

Now takes away our breath, queen-tulip of 
the fair!” —P. 9. 

The whole description of the fair, 
and the free life of the strolling com- 
pany, has a charm which all readers 
must feel. 

We hardly need speak of the occa- 
sional harshness of diction which some- 
times characterizes the poem. Itis a 
fault which the habitual reader of 
Browning has learned to expect in 
his poems, and, we may add also, has 
learned to pardon, it is so associated 
with his rugged strength. 

In the “ Prologue” of the poem, the 
figure of the swimmer is used in a 
moral and spiritual sense, while in the 
body of the poem Don Juan uses 
the same figure in a sense entirely 
opposite. In the former, the swimmer 
in the sea with a butterfly hovering 
over him, is, with wonderful beauty, 
made the symbol of one who leaves 
the solid ground of fact to float in the 
sea of poetry, and some ethereal spirit 
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who might from above watch his at- 
tempt to imitate or anticipate its 
freedom. On the lips of Don Juan 
the figure is made the illustration of 
@ gross indifferentism. If the swim- 
mer strive to reach upward, he sinks; 
if he strives to reach downward, he 
mounts: and this is made to express 
the relation of man in the world to the 
higher and lower life. Of course, 
the superficial reader is, apt to con- 
found these two uses of the figure, 
and become confused. Indeed, this 
“trap for the unwary ” seems to have 
been left a little carelessly; though 
we can really spare neither of the 
illustrations. 

In the “ Epilogue ” we find a possi- 
bility of confusion somewhat similar. 
“The Householder” is its title; and, 
just at the close of “Fifine,” Don 
duan had described what a good 
householder he was going to be. This, 
however, was at the moment when he 
was about to go forth to meet an ap- 
pointment with Fifine. The “ Epi- 
logue” represents the spirit of a wife 
returning for her husband. The 
poem unites such lightness and 
quaintness with such depth and ten- 
derness, that it has a wonderful charm. 
The meeting is thus described : — 


“ When, in a moment, just a knock, call, cry, 

Half a pang, and all a rapture, there again 
were we! 

‘What, and is it really you again ?’ quoth I. 

‘I again; what else did you expect?’ quoth 
She.” 

The description given of the loneli- 
ness of the waiter upon earth, in 
which, it seems, even the waiter in 
heaven had somewhat shared, is very 
striking : — 

“ Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, 
days, nights! 

All the neighbor-talk with man and maid, — 
such men! 

All the fuss and trouble of street-sounds, win- 
dow-sights ; 
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All the worry of flapping door and echoing 
roof; and, then, 

All the fancies. . . . Who were they had 
leave, dared try 

Darker arts that almost struck despair in 
me? 

‘If you knew but how I dwelt down here!’ 
quoth I. 

‘ And was I so better off up there?’ quoth 
She.” 


The deep meaning of the whole, the 
meaning of the apparent lightness, as 
well as of the deep earnestness, of it, 
comes out in the last verse : — 

“Help and get it over! Re-tnited to his wife, 

(How draw up the paper lets the parish-peo- 
ple know ?) 

Lies M. or N., departed from this life 

Day the this or that, month and year the so and 
80. 

What i’ the way of final flourish? Prose, 
verse? Try! 

Affliction sore long time he bore, or what is it 
to be? 

Till God did please to grant him ease. Do 
end!’ quoth I. 

‘I end with—Love is all, and Death is 
nought,’ quoth She.” 


The connection of this Epilogue 
with the main poem is not very ob- 
vious. We are inclined to think that 
it lies in the phrases “ all the fancies,” 
and “darker arts that almost struck 
despair in me,” which we have just 
quoted. These might well represent 
the dark views of life, the sophistries, 
the whole spirit, represented by Don 
Juan in the poem, — fancies by which 
the poet may have been haunted till 
he met and conquered them. Thus, 
while the “ Prologue” represents the 
relation of poetry in general to life, 
the “ Epilogue” may have relation to 
this special poem. 

However the explanation just given 
may be, the significance of this little 
poem, so strange, yet so fascinating, 
is clear enough. It is, as we have 
said, very rarely that the poet speaks 
in his own person; yet the mental 
and spiritual history of few writers 
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can be so easily traced through their 
works. Without dwelling upon this, 
it is interesting to bring together the 
very few cases in which the poet. 
seems to speak with any personal ref- 
erence. First, there is the famous 
and beautiful “One Word More: to E. 
B. B.” Then, in that which seems 
to us in some respects the deepest 
and richest of his volumes, —the 
“Dramatis Persone,” in the won- 
derful poem called “ Prospice,”” — the 
personal element is hardly mistaka- 
ble, especially in its close : — 


“ O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 


again ; 
And with God be the rest.” 

In the last verse of the “ Prologue” 
to “Fifine,” the sudden introduction 
of the feminine pronoun is not with- 
out its suggestion, — 


“Does she look, pity, wonder, 
At one who mimics flight?” 


while the “ Epilogue” above referred 
to, in spite of its odd garb, has a 
meaning of its own. It tells its sto- 
ry of loneliness and waiting. All 
these examples that we have brought 
together — and we believe that they 
are all which absolutely belong in 
the list — utter the same story, now in 
joy, and now in sorrow ; and together 
show that the poet has one of the 
tenderest, as well as one of the strong- 
est, natures. ‘ 

We will simply remark in conclu- 
sion, that the volume also contains a 
long poem called “ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,” which is an imaginary 
defence of himself by Louis Napoleon, 
placed, doubtless not without a sense 
of the implied satire, as a companion- 
piece to the other; and a short poem, 
“Hervé Riel,” which has won the 
hearts of all readers. 

It is singular how frequently peo- 
ple, in speaking of Browning, say 
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that they like poetry which is clear at 
first sight. Poetry is nothing that 
should have to be studied over; yet 
we do not find that lovers of music 
make a like claim. They do not pre- 
fer a waltz, that sings itself at once 
through the ear, to a symphony of 
Beethoven, that must be listened to 
again and again before it is compre- 
hended. 

In the present case, the style is, 
perhaps, more rugged than usual; 
while the difficulty is increased by 
one or two circumstances which we 
will not now stop to name. 

Cc. C, EVERETT. 





ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. , 

WE had hoped to call attention, in 
this number of “Oxtp anp New,” to 
the merits in plan and execution of the 
remarkable series of books to which 
this little grammar belongs. We are 
obliged to defer our longer criticism ; 
but we must not delay speaking of the 
conciseness and clearness of the gram- 
mar, and its admirable fitness for the 
use of learners. We look to see it im- 
mediately adopted in our best classical 
schools. Too much is now known of 
the science of the Latin language for 
intelligent teachers to satisfy them- 
selves with the empirical statements 
which were used thirty years ago. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Tat CoNvVENTION; OR, Five 
Days a Poxitictan. By F. G. 
Welch and Others. Profusely illus- 
trated by Frank Beard. F.C. Welch 
& Co. 

A jolly and not ill-natured collec- 

1A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, 
founded on Comparative Grammar. By Joseph 


H, Allen and James B. Greenough. Boston: 
Ginn Brothers. 
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tion of caricatures, with appropriate 
text. 

Tae Unirep-Srates Tarirf AND 
INTERNATIONAL REVENUE-LAw (ap- 
proved June 6, 1872) ; together with 
the Acts of which it is amend- 
atory, Alphabetical Table of the 
Tariff, Table of Internal Taxes, In- 
dex and Notes. Compiled by Horace 
E. Dresser. Harper & Brothers. 

Convenient reference-matter, com- 
petently arranged by an experienced 
hand. 

Tue ScHoot anpD THE ARMY IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, WITH A 
Diary or Srece-Lire at VER- 
SAILLES. By Brevet Major-General 
W. B. Hazen, U.S.A. Harper & 
Brothers, 

An unusually sensible, fresh, and 
instructive repository of information 
about the civil, and particularly the 
military, organization of the German 
and French nations, with applications 
to our own case. 

AUTUMNAL CATARRH; OR, Hay- 
Fever. By Morrill Wyman, M.D. 
Hurd & Houghton. 

The only account given, with any 
fulness of research or discussion, of 
this curious and disagreeable com- 
plaint, which is every year exciting 
more attention, or else extending its 
snuffing and watery diocese. We 
fear that the number troubled by it is 
great enough to dispose of a large 
edition, — not that we wish evil to 
either author or publisher! 

MippLEMARCH. By George Eliot 
(Mrs. Lewes). Vol. I. Harper & 
Brothers. 

The first part only. For those who 
can endure first parts only, it need only 
be said that this is a new novel by the 
author of “Adam Bede” and “ Ro- 
mola.” 

THe Romance or AMERICAN 
History. Early Annals. By M. 
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Schele de Vere. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 

Sprightly, popular narratives of a 
few out of the many romantic cireum- 
stances belonging to the discovery and 
early settlement of America. 

Tue Scrence or Exocurion; 
with Exercises and Selections. By 
8.8. Hamill, A.M. New York: Nel- 
son & Phillips. 

Professor Hamill, now occupying 
the chair of English Literature and 
Elocution in Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ill., is an ex- 
perienced and successful teacher of 
elocution, and has embodied in this 
volume the best results of his labors. 

Lives or GRANT AND WILSON. 
Portraits and Illustrations. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

This is a campaign biography, and 
is good enough for that purpose. 

Tue Issues or AMERICAN PoLti- 
tics. A Discussion of the Principal 


Questions incident to the Governmen- 


tal Polity of the United States. By 
Orrin Skinner, of the New-York bar. 
J. P. Lippincott & Co. 

Intended to promote Mr. Greeley’s 
election. 

Evotution or Lirzs. By H. C. 
Chapman, M.D. J.B. Lippineott & Co. 

A Darwinian book, plentifully il- 
lustrated, and developing the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, not one from 
the other, but both from an “ animal- 
plant ” kingdom, which was previous 
to either. It traces man’s distribu- 
tion on the earth’s surface to the now 
submerged, Atlantis-like “ Lemuria,” 
supposed to have been situated off 
the Malabar coast. It is faithful, 
learned, and interesting. 

A Smatier Scnoor-History or 
THE Unitep Srares. By David 
B. Scott. Maps and Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A condensed class-book of only 235 
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pages, printed in fair and legible type, 
and with convenient “ full-faced” 
topic-entries heading each paragraph, 
and questions at foot of page. 

Smati-Pox: the Predisposing Con- 
ditions and their Preventives, with a 
Scientific Exposition of Vaccination. 
By Dr. Carl Both. Second Edition. 
Boston: A. Moore. 

An essay of 82 pages. It argues 
that a better security against small- 
pox than vaccination is required, and 
that this will be found in the use of 
@ proper portion of common salt with 
one’s food. Thus the reason why 
there is so little small-pox in Boston, 
for instance, is because “in no city in 
the world is there so much salt used 
in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants.” 

Experiment will prove it. Mean- 
whilé, our recommendation is to both 
(no pun) eat salt and be vaccinated. 

Tue State or THE TRADE. Ob- 
servations on Eight Hours and High- 
er Prices, suggested by Recent Con- 
ferences between the New-York Ty- 
pographical Union and the Employ- 
ing Book and Job Printers of that 
City. By Theo. L. De Vinne. New 
York: F. Hart & Co. 

An authentic, significant, and 
valuable discussion of facts by one 
thoroughly familiar with them. The 
pamphlet is entirely in accordance 
with the views and reasonings ex- 
pressed in our “Examiner” for Sep- 
tember; covering indeed, in part, the 
same ground, but giving a great deal 
of careful detail. 

“Our Poxitics.” An Address 
before the House of Convocation of 
Trinity College, Hartford. By Stew- 
art L. Woodford, LL.D. Hartford. 

A terse and clear and forcible pres- 
entation of the duty of educated men 
in voting and office-bearing, — very 
truthful and seasonable. 
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THE Indian policy of this country, humanely planned though it 
was, was all wrong for more than half a century. Many of the evils 
of the original error, which was an error of principle, linger to this 
time. | 

Recognizing the Indians as its wards, for whom it was bound to 
care, the government dealt with them as its equals, with whom it 
was to negotiate. It came to-grief, precisely as any father or mother 
comes to grief, who, with like duality of notion, negotiates with 
ignorant children. 

Then, while every one knew that the nomad condition of these 
Indians was barbarism, and that no nation or people ever was civil- 
ized till it came to the notion of personal property, still, till lately, 
it has never encouraged the idea of separate property, but always 
dealt with the tribes as tribes. It has paid its tributes, which it 
called presents, to the chiefs, who worked with them their own sweet 
will. In this way the government of the United States has, since the 
time of Washington, given away millions, probably hundreds of mil- 
lions, of treasure to the Indians, in the hope of civilizing them, — at 
least, in the wish to be kind to them; and this treasure has been 
spent on principles so false, that the Indians would have been happier 
and better this day had the generous appropriations for their benefit 
been annually carried down the Potomac in a grand ceremonial, and 
poured into the sea. 

Somebody asked Mr. Sumner once, in the middle of the war, why, 
with purposes as lofty as the sane had then, all this could not 
be changed. 

“Oh!” said he, “ have we not every thing else to do? and, when 
we attack this, every thing we have ever done must be undone.” 

That statement was prophetic, and indicates the true policy. 

1. In the true policy, the government will, eventually, no more 
deal with the Indians as tribes than does the State of Massachusetts 
deal with the Macdonalds or the Campbells within its borders as 
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being members of the proud tribes which once bore those honored 
names. To all the Indians at the West the government will hold 
out the same privileges and encouragements. 

2. It is probable that these privileges and encouragements would 
first look to lifting them from the hunter condition to the pastoral 
condition. They are hunters: our efforts should be to-make them 
shepherds and herdsmen. In the whole history of civilization, such 
has been the first step upward. 

8. So far as the government can persuade individuals among them 
to enter upon government land, and make their own established 
homes, precisely as a Norwegian, a Bohemian, or a Hottentot, may 
do, if he only come from the other side of the sea, the government 
should do so; and any individual seeking their welfare must do this 
when he can. Land is your true civilizer. 

Gen. Grant is the first president who has attacked this terrible 
problem with any personal knowledge of its difficulties, or with any 
adequate appreciation of the true principles involved in its solution. 
Thwarted at every step by the horde of hucksters and speculators on 
the frontier, still his policy has attained a success which no one could 
have dared to hope. We are bound, however, to say that it has not 
received the support which it deserved in the very quarters where 
one would have said there would have been most eagerness to carry 
it forward. 

To avoid the difficulties attendant upon all appointments to office 
before the Civil-service Reform, the President proposed to representa- 
tives of the different religious bodies that each one of them should take 
a district, for which it might nominate the “agent.”’ This “ agent,” 
thus nominated, was then appointed by the government, and repre- 
sented it before the Indians in that district. It was certainly sup- 
posed by the country — we have thought that the President supposed 
—that these different religious bodies would take the same pride in 
their respective districts as the Quakers took in theirs. We supposed 
they would wish to try their hand in showing how their system of 
Christianity would work in giving light to those who sat in darkness. 
We certainly did not suppose that these rich and spirited organiza- 
tions, each of them professing to hold the purest form of Christian- 
ity, meant to satisfy themselves, when a trust so noble was given 
them, with the nomination of an officer whom the government should 
pay. With the whole power of the government behind them, they 
have whole communities of semi-civilized men intrusted to them ; 
and they were told, as we supposed, to go in and win. We supposed 
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that we were going to see the most generous rivalry among these 
churches; and that, with the same eagerness which informs us in their 
newspapers every Saturday that each sect holds the pure oil and the 
true fire, we should see their schools extending themselves in a gen- 
erous rivalry; that we should see their Oberlins, and their Brain- 
erds, and their Eliots, building up a new civilization ; and that, at the 
end of the year, the several reports of these bodies would make a 
gratifying exhibit of the progress which had been attained in such 
noble competition, — acting at last, not for individual profit, but in 
the love of the same Father and the same Master. 

We are obliged to say, however, that we have seen nothing of the 
kind. .With the single exception of the * Friends,” who have con- 
tinued the work they had in charge in the small reservations for 
which they are respénsible, we have not seen that any of the religious 
bodies has done any thing in this business but to appoint the Indian 
* agent,” whom the government should pay. We know that this is 
true of the Unitarian Church, with regard to whose operations we 
are specially informed. No allusions to its Indian agency will be 
found in the last report of its missionary body. We mentioned in 
our last number the fact that the Indians of Arizona are eager to 
have schools among them, and that there is but one in the whole 
Territory. Surely the great Reformed Church, to whose oversight, 
as we understand, this Territory has been assigned, does not mean 
to be perfecting its schools and missions in Asia and Africa, and 
leave this home-field fallow. Surely it is time for the great mission- 
ary boards to understand that these districts ought to be their “ model 
farms ;” and that, whatever may be the skill of their theologians in 
hermeneutics or dogmatics, the church and the world may be apt to 
judge them by their fruits in their model farming. 

In one of the crises of this difficult Indian matter, Gen. Grant, 
who is still soldier enough to believe in men as well as in policies, 
sent out, as special commissioner, Gen. Howard. Perhaps no man 
would have commanded so completely the confidence of the country. 

We have received in manuscript the official reports of the remark- 
able councils which this high-minded and distinguished officer held 
with the Indians of Arizona; and we herewith publish a full digest 
of them and their interesting results. Gen. Howard is (on the first 
of October) absent in New Mexico on a similar service in a similar 
crisis. . 
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GEN. HOWARD’S TREATIES. 


{Later information than that used in the following article, and from trustworthy sources, is to the 
effect that no Apaches are now making trouble except a few discontented ones under Cochise. It may 
be of interest to our readers to see how the influence and help of the different religious bodies has been 
asked for the Indians. The Friends have been asked to nominate agents for the Northern superin- 
tendency ; the Baptists, Friends, and Presbyterians, for the Central; the Christians and Presbyterians 
for the New-Mexico; the Methodists for the California; the Methodists and Catholics for the Oregon; 
the Christians, Methodists, and Catholics, for the Washington; the Reformed and Presbyterians for 
the Arizona, — Dr. Bendell,a Jew, beiug superintendent; and, lastly, the Methodists and Catholics 
for the Montana superintendency. All religious bodies have been called upon to make such nomina- 
tions; and, if any have failed to do so, it was because they were not interested. The Unitarians appoint 


two agents in Colorado.] 

THERE is no subject, perhaps, 
which arrests the attention of the 
general reader in America with so 
little hold as the condition of the 
Western Indians, or the relations of 
our people with them. One account 
of a murder committed by an Indian, 
no matter where the scene or what 
the provocation, is set down as giving 
the direct contradiction to all that has 
been said of treaties of peace, or of 
the good intent of any of the Indian 
tribes, no matter how distant their 
homes. 

The rumors last spring of wars and 
massacres in Arizona determined 
Gen. Grant to send Gen. Howard, 
in whose sense and humanity he 
had the same confidence which the 
country has, to see the condition of 
affairs for himself; to bring the 
different tribes to peace with each 
other, if possible; and, if possible, 
to establish things on a better foot- 
ing for the future. Gen. Howard’s 
entire success in this mission is one 
ot the noblest triumphs of his life. At 
a great council held at Camp Grant, 
on the very scene of one of these 
terrible massacres, he brought to- 
gether the heads of tribes who had 
never known each other but as ene- 
‘mies. They were in presence of 
whites, some of whom, as we suspect, 
had no faith in Indian good faith, 
and no hope in this council. But, 
after a fair talk all round, Gen. 


Howard brought these chiefs to agree 
to perpetual peace with each other 
and with the whites. He has brought 
several representative men from these 
warring bands,-and from their neigh- 
bors, to visit the President at Wash- 
ington. 

“ And did he not have to go right 
back again,” asks an incredulous 
reader, “ because there was fighting 
again ?” ; 

He had to go back to New Mex- 
ico, which is a wholly different 
country, to settle a wholly different 
affair. As in the Arizona case, every 
conceivable lie has been circulated by 
telegraph about his failures; but his 
own reports will show whether he has 
failed or not. Meanwhile we have 
obtained from Washington copies of 
the original reports of the caucus- 
councils he held in Arizona. Once 
more begging the reader this side of 
the Mississippi to understand that 
Arizona is not New Mexico, we will 
attempt to give him some account of 
these interesting and important oc- 
casions. 

The earliest in time of which we 
need speak is an informal conference 
with Santa, an Apache chief, whom 
we shall meet again at the Camp- 
Grant Council. In a meeting with 
Santa on the 24th of April, Gen. 
Howard put to him a crucial question. 

Gen. Howard.— Do you think it is 
right to steal horses ? 
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' Santa.— It is right when there are 
no friends anywhere. It seems as if there 
was a difference. God puts us here, and 
we have no clothes, and but little food ; but 
you come here with plenty of clothes and 
food and good things. 

Gen. Howard. — When I was a boy, 
I worked the ground to get a living, and 
worked hard; and so do most all the 
whites. What they have, they have 
worked hard to get; and anybody that 
will work ean have good things. 

Santa.— You are a man that can 
read and write. You know how to make 
and do things. You know all about the 
world.. You can make this house: you 
can do many things. We can’t tell 
yor all at once. There are many 
things we want you toknow. You must 
stay long enough to know about us. Now, 
there are the Papagos: we have been 
trying to make a peace with them. I 
don’t talk about this because I have no 
way to go. I cantravel up the hills, or I 
can cross rivers. 

Gen. Howard. — If your children 
would come into school, they would know 
as much as I. The old men could not 
learn much ; but the children can. 

Santa.— Our great Father has put us 
here ; and why should we not be glad to 
have every good thing he has to give us? 

Gen. Howard. — That is right, —a 
good answer. One thing more. We all 
have one good, great Father, who made us 
all. 

Santa. —I know very well that is so. 
We have one father and mother; but some- 
how we are not brothers. 

Gen. Howard. — But I mean the 
great Father, God. : 

Santa. — Yes. 

Gen. Howard. — This is God’s book 
(Bible). It says, “ Love one another.” 

Santa. —That is what we want. We 
want to do right. We are talking now 
where God Almighty hears us. We 
thank you. 

Gen. Howard. — Good men love: bad 
men hate. Do you know what a thought 
is ? 

Santa. —It is what I see in the heart; 
and sometimes I do not see it right. 
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Gen. Howard. — God is like a thought. 
He loves everybody. 

Santa. — It must be he likes the Mexi- 
cans and Americans better than he does 
us. He has given them all good things, 
and has not given us any thing. 

Gen. Howard. — He has sent me and 
your agent and other people to help you. 

Hos-Yea (Chief).— You must know 
from all the books that the Apaches are an 
old race; they have lived a long time: 
but you never saw in your books, nor 
heard anybody say, that the Apaches had 
good things. They have always been 

r. - 

Gen. Howard. — These hills that you 
run over are full of gold and silver right 
under your feet. If you dig it out, you 
can buy all these good things. You can 
plant these fields, and get corn, barley, 
beans, melons, and pumpkins. 

Hos-Yea.— That is very nice, —to 
plant wheat and corn ; and, if we had been 
planting long ago, we should have had 
something now. 

Gen. Howard.— Would you like to 
plant now, this year? 

Hos -Yea. — We could plant; but it is 
getting late now. 

Gen. Howard. —It is not too late to 
plant corn, and get a good crop this year. 
If I and my children were poor and hun- 
gry, and Santa had food, would he bring 
it tome? Would he come to Washing- 
ton, and bring it to me? 

Santa. — If I knew you the same as I 
know Hutton and Conception, and knew 
you were suffering, I would take you 
some mesqual or mesquit, if I had any 
way to get to you. I have been all my 
life struggling, —a wrestling man. Some- 
times I have planted. Most of the time I 
have been on the mountains. 

Gen. Howard. —If Santa should meet 
me alone in the mountains, would he not 
kill me, and take what I have away from 
me ? 

Santa.—If we should see you cross- 
ing these mountains, I should follow you, 
and see if you were on good business; and, 
if not, should take you. What about the 
Americans: are they all one race? — all 
the same ? 
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Gen. Howard. — No. 

Sania. — Well, we are just the same: 
we are not all alike. We can’t tell what 
somebody else will do. In times past, we 
were bad when they treated us bad: now 
you have promised us many things, and 
we are getting them pretty well. We 
know that we, are living better than we 
did in the mountains. 

Gen. Howard. — Some Americans 
think that this world, all the land, was 
made for all God’s children; not for one 
man, or any tribe of men, but for all alike. 

Santa. — Undoubtedly there must be 
many other people that we have” never 
heard of; and it must be that the good 
Father has sent you. The world is get- 
ting smoother: the arroyos and cafions 
are smoothing down, and the thorns are 
getting pulled up. 

On the 11th of May a formal coun- 
cil was held with some of the chiefs 
of the Pimo and Maricopa Indians, 
who, as it must be remembered, are 
people of agricultural habit. They 
have a real grievance, and one diffi- 
cult to adjust. Their fields depend 
entirely on irrigation by the Gila 
River; and, in old times, its waters 
seldom failed them. But now that 
settlers have come in upon them, on 
the same river, tapping its waters for 
their own irrigation, the poor Pimos 
and Maricopas lose their water and 
their crops. Antonio Azul, their head 
chief, stated this admirably well; 
and he and twelve other chiefs cor- 
dially promised to go and look at 
some lands on the Indian reservation, 
to which Gen. Howard hoped to re- 
move them. 

Next in order of time came the 
great council at Camp Grant, to which 
we have alluded. It was very largely 
attended, all the white officials being 
present, with a number of citizens of 
Tucson, including both Mexicans and 
Americans. The Mexicans brought 
with them six captive Apache chil- 
dren, four girls and two boys, who 
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had been taken at what is known 
as the Camp-Grant Massacre, April 
30, 1871; the Indians, a delegation 


of Papago Indians, including four 


chiefs, and forty-two Pimos, includ- 
ing thirteen chiefs; while a thousand 
Apaches were present in person. 
This council proved to be a real Peace 
Jubilee, though the performers had 
but little music in them, and the con- 
ductor was a simple, brave gentleman, 
whom the world knows better as a 
soldier than a peacemaker. 

Gen. Howard opened the council 
with prayer and a short address. 
After a little exchange of courtesies, 
Santa, the oldest Apache captain, of 
whom we have already spoken, said, — 


“Tam here with my brothers and sis- 
ters in conformity with the order of the 
great captain” (Gen. Howard). 

Taking a stone, and putting it down be- 
fore Gen. Howard: “I don’t know how to 
read and write. That stone is my paper. 
I want to make a peace that will last as 
long as that stone. I have the paper and 
pen of my father, and I want peace as 
long as you want peace. God put this 
thought into my head, — to make a peace 
as lasting asa rock. Maybe God gave you 
every thing, and put it into our heads to 
steal from you. Perhaps God made the 
Indians do as they have done. But it 
is all past. We won’t do so any more. 
That is the reason why we have put the 
stone there. As long as the stone lasts, we 
won’t steal any more. 

“ Our friends have come, the Papagos 
and the Pimos, the Americans and the 
Mexicans; and they will surely talk to 
us. 
“ Before the peace, the Papagos and the 
Pimos stole from us, and we stole from 
them: now we will do so no more. We 
hunt rabbits, ground-squirrels, and deer, as 
the Papagos do: both have bows and ar- 
rows, equally armed. Perhaps we can 
hunt together without fear now that the 
great Father has made peace.” 


Each of the head chiefs agreed in 
turn to the peace. The speech of 
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Es-kim-en-zin, head chief of the 
Apaches, besides being manly and gen- 
erous, is a model of fine, concise Eng- 
lish, when translated. 


“T am very glad,” he said, “all the 
captains and these people have come. Just 
as long as that stone remains, the peace 
shall be kept, and they shall hear in the 
city of Washington. Gen. Howard keeps 
his watch, by which he guides his ac- 
tions; and the hands tell him what time it 
is: the sun is Es-kim-en-zin’s watch; and, 
while the peace lasts, the hands of Es-kim- 
en-zin’s watch shall never go backward; 
they shall always be the same. In the 
first place, there were two nations. Two 
of them had possession of two small hills. 
They had fire-arms. The Papagos and 


Apaches were one, and had arrows; were 
originally friends. Then they were hos- 
tile: now the time has come when they 
shall be friends. Formerly they had to 
betake themselves to the rocks and moun- 
tains for fear: now they have made 
peace; they can come out into the plains, 


and sit down in the shade, without fear. 
In former ‘years, before the Americans 
had possession of the country, the Mexi- 
cans made few campaigns against us. 
Then we had no roads and grounds in the 
open valleys: now we are thankful to 
Gen. Howard that we can again take our 
roads; and we are thankful that being at 
peace with all thade it possible to do so. 
Formerly the Mexicans and Papagos made 
campaigns against us, and we made cam- 
paigns against the Mexicans and Papagos: 
now we have placed that stone there ; and, 
as long as it lasts, there shall no more 
campaigns be made on my part. I have 
placed that stone there in the presence of 
you, Gen. Howard, and in the presence 
of all the chiefs and all these people, as a 
symbol that a new world is to open to all 
of us. The other day, when you (Gen. 
Howard) asked if I wanted to see all 
these people, you made a promise that you 
would bring them; and you have kept 
your promise.” 

To this, Antonio, chief of the Pimos, 
replied, — 

“TI believe what Es-kim-en-zin says, — 
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that we were once the same people ; that 
we had differences; that we are now 
friends. We understand and obey the 
laws of our country, the president, and 
generals; and if you will make peace, and 
keep it, it won’t be long before you will 
understand how to do the same. Tell 
Es-kim-en-zin I am glad to have made 
peace with him. Tell him, as the captain 
of his people, to tell them to obey the 
orders that Gen. Howard may give them. 
That is the best instruction that he can 
give his people.” 

The report goes on to sdy that “ An- 
tonio then arose, and crossed over to 
Es-kim-en-zin, who rose to meet him. 
They shake hands, and then embrace 
each other. Then follow the chiefs 
of the Pimos in like manner, shaking 
hands, and embracing Es-kim-en-zin, 
together with the chiefs of Apaches ; 
the other Indians, and all the people, 
clapping their hands, and displaying 
other signs of great pleasure. Nota 
few shed tears.” 

“ Now,” said Gen. Howard, “ who 
will speak for the Papagos ? ” 

Francisco, a Papago chief, an- 
swered, — 

“TI have nothing to say. I have lis- 
tened to all that has been said, and am 
satisfied. That stone has been placed 
there as a sign of peace; and I want to see 
it verified. If you Apaches will comply 
with your promises, I will never tread 
your soil again with evil intentions. If I 
have done so in the past, it was because 
I was provoked with your robbing. I 
obey the orders of my superiors: if you 
will do the same, and comply with your 
promises, we will dig a hole in the ground, 
and bury every thing — all our past dif- 
ferences — in it, and be as if no differences 
had occurred between us. I have now 
said all I have to say. We are friends. 
If you want to come to Tucson, do so; 
and you can traffic with us and visit us . 
without fear.” 

Gen. Howard’s speech at the end 
of the second day’s proceedings, giv- 
ing his decision in regard to some 
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captive children taken from the 
Apaches, and retained by the Mexi- 
cans, deserves to be given in full. 


He said, — 

“T have now listened patiently, and am 
prepared to make my decision ; but I wish 
to say, first, that I think that Mr. McCaf- 
frey, the district-attorney, must have mis- 
understood me. Certainly I meant to 
say that I believed an arrangement could 
. easily be made with the Indians, so that the 
good people who had the orphans might 
take them back to Tucson. Yesterday 
evening, in conversation with Mr. McCaf- 
frey, I said that the faith of the govern- 
ment had been pledged by Mr. Colyer 
and myself that the children should be 
returned. I also read to the citizens the 
proceedings of a former interview with 
these Apaches, in which I distinctly made 
the promise to do all in my power to re- 
turn them. Near the close of yesterday’s 
proceedings, I substantially decided that 
the children should go back to their peo- 
ple; of course, being willing that any 
arrangement might be made with the 
Apaches through their chiefs for the re- 
tention by the Mexicans of those who 
were really orphaus. I reiterate the same, 
in accordance with the pledge of a great 
government. , 

“ When I said to the district-attorney 
that Mr. Colyer had made tlris promise, he 
replied, that when an agent exceeded his 
instructions by a promise, that promise 
was not binding; also intimating that 
I had exceeded mine. Inow answer, that 
Mr. Colyer’s promise in this thing was 
confirmed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the President. Again I am fully em- 
powered, and make the same promise. 
Please bear me witness that I have be- 
haved kindly towards the citizens ever 
since I have been in the Territory ; and, 
almost without exception, you have treated 
me with kindness in return. You have 
given me your hospitality, and expressed 
yourselves frankly and pleasantly even 
when we differed in opinion. But you 
must not think me so blind as not to 
know that there are some bad men who 
have been endeavoring to head me off in 
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this effort for peace, —to destroy our mu- 
tual confidence. For example, one said, 
in the circle behind me, when invited to 
retire, ‘No: I’m going to see this thing 
through; I’m going to watch this ring.’ 
An effort was made to show that Es-kim- 
en-zin was not empowered to talk, — not 
a true man; did not mean peace; that 
much that was said was misinterpreted to 
me. 

“ Now, let us not allow a few, q very few, 
bad men to defeat this peace, and open up 
all your roads and farms and people to 
raids, to murder, and bloodshed.” Turn- 
ing to Es-kim-en-zin : “I know that some 
of you do not believe in this man. Many 
of you have not the confidence in him 
that Ihave. You say you have been in 
the Territory longer than I have, and know 
the Indian better than I can. This is 
true; but I give you my opinion for what 
it is worth. I do repose confidence in 
him. He has kept his word with me, and, 
by universal testimony, with the officers at 
the post.” ‘Taking Es-kjm-en-zin by the 
hand, and standing: “I say to you that I 
put my life against his life. Iam willing 
to go through any of your cajions with 
him, and such guides as he may select, — 
through any part of this Territory. He 
has promised peace. He has promised to 
help look up the murderers and thieves ; 
and I believe he will do it. Should he 
prove utterly false and deceptive, let me 
know it, and I am at your service. 

“ An appeal having been taken from my 
decision by a United-States officer, ‘Dis- 
trict-Attorney McCaffrey, I cheerfully en- 
tertain this appeal, and refer the matter, 
as is absolutely necessary, to our common 
superior, the President of the United 
States. 

“T therefore now decide that the chil- 
dren shall be placed in the hands of the 
Indian agent at this post, Camp Grant, 
and kept by him; he to provide a Christian 
woman to take care of and teach them 
at the agency-building, — this building 
to be fitted up comfortably for them; 
that their friends and relatives shall be 
allowed to visit them freely, both Mex- 
icans and Apaches; in short, every 
thing to be done for their proper sup- 
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port and comfort until the pleasure of the 
President shall be made known concern- 
ing them.” 

The first day of this important 
council was nearly all occupied with 
the speeches of the different chiefs, of 
Gov. Safford, and Gen. Crook, who 
promised peace on the part of the 
Americans, and of Jesus Maria Elias, 
who spoke in behalf of the Mexicans. 
The second day Gen. Howard spent 
in listening to the various opinions 
expressed as to the disposal of the 
captive Indian children, and in giv- 
ing his decision. On the third day 
appeared a delegation of the Santo 
Apaches, with several of their chiefs. 
A consultation was held by Gen. 
Howard with them, in which they 
expressed a desire for peace, and 
promised to meet Gen. Howard again 
in eight days, with their head chief 
and a larger number of Indians. 

On the 30th of May, Gen. Howard, 
with Major Dallas, acting Indian 
agent, met several other captains of 
Apache Indians, twelve hundred 
of whose followers were encamped 
in the immediate vicinity. After 
the captains had been seated accord- 
ing to rank, and the rest of the In- 
dians gathered in a circle around 
them, Gen. Howard opened the coun- 
cil with prayer. He then called upon 
the different chiefs to say any thing 
they had to say; and some of them 
responded, — Miguel Pedro, and an 
old man named Es-calt-se-tas, being 
chief speakers. There is something 
pathetic in the simple character both 
of their requests and of their griev- 
ances: the most ambitious request is 
for a cow and a bull; the most an- 
noying grievance, that they wanted 
the rations which they were receiving 
from the military post to be served 
out at an earlier hour in the morning. 

After this exchange of views, Santa 
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addressed all the Indians, and bade 
them all listen to what the general 
said. Gen. Howard took a stone in 
his hand, and said, — 


“T want you all to be at peace as long 
as that stone lasts. I have heard that you 
have had some trouble among yourselves : 
I want you now to live in peace as long 
as this stone lasts.” 


Here he called upon all of them to 
stand up and shake hands; which 
they did, embracing each other also. 
Gen. Howard asked if they were all 
friends; and they said “ Yes” with 
earnestness. Old Es-calt-se-tas ex- 
claimed, “ You are my father and 
mother: I wish I could live forever !” 

At the close of this council, Gen. 
Howard resumed its proceedings in 
this speech : — 


“ The captains of all your people have 
again made peace with each other and 
with me. The Americans never have 
any thing given them to eat: they have to 
work, plant, raise stock. The German 
people-do the same. The Papagos and 
Pimos, and a great many Indians north, 
do the same. If you will all keep the © 
peace you have made to-day, you will go 
forward, and do better. But you must not 
sit down and eat your rations, and do 
nothing else. You must plant corn and — 
other things ; raise cattle, sheep, and goats : 
then it will not be long before you will be 
dressed as well as I am. When I was a 
little boy, I had to work, to raise corn, po- 
tatoes, wheat, hay, pumpkins, and melons. 
I sold them, and got money, and went to 
school, and learned to read and write so 
that I could go anywhere and get my 
living. If your children can do the same, 
they can do as I have done. But you 
must work and learn, learn and work. Do 
you not want your children to learn’? The 
government is willing to help you; but you 
must help yourselves. We will help you 
until you are started : then you must help 
yourselves. I want you to remember ~ 
what I have said; for [ am your friend. © 
Now, all of you who wish peace, let them 
clap their hands.” 
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To this invitation the council re- 
sponded most heartily, all clapping 
their hands with great enthusiasm. 

“ God give you his blessing, and help 
you to keep your promises, and teach you 
how to love one another, —love one an- 
other ! ” 

A dialogue between Gen. Howard 
and Antonio, speaker of the Pimo In- 
dians, in a council held with them, is 
interesting, as showing their greater 
intelligence, — the effect of the schools 
established among them. 

Gen. Howard opened this council 
by saying, — 

“Icame from Washington to see if I 
could get the Apaches to stop fighting; 
and have heard so many good things 
about you, that I wanted to see you. I 
have been down to see the Maricopa 
children in their school,—avery good 
school indeed. This afternoon the Pimo 
children are coming in, and I shall see 
your school. I want your son and Louis 
to go with me to Washington, and see the 
President and all the people, and come 
back and tell you all they see. I have a 
large school there, and want your young 
men to see how they do them, and come 
back and tell you, and help get up a school 
here. Is there any thing you want to 
say to me?” 

‘Antonio. — That is good what you say. 
I like to have my son go with you to 
Washington. I am very proud of the 
school. Our children are learning very 
fast, and will soon know more than we do; 
and we are learning, too, by this school. 
We are very thankful for your kindness 
in coming to see us; and we are ready to 
obey any orders that the officers or agents 
sent to us may make. But we are ‘sorry 
that some of our men are not well dis- 
posed. There are a few whom the cap- 
tainscannotcontrol. The best thing of all 
that we have is this school for our chil- 
dren. 

Gen. Howard.— Is there any water in 

¢ the Gila above here ? , 

Antonio.— There is water above, but 
very little below. They have two dams 
above us; and there is little water below. 


Gen. Howard.— What is the remedy 
for your trouble about water ? 

Antonio. — One remedyis rain. Anoth- 
er remedy is, Dr. Bendell told us, if the 
water failed, and wheat dried up, he 
would give us rations: our wheat is dry- 
ing up, and then we shall come up here for 
flour. The doctor told us, when we wanted 
to go up where the.dam is, and see about 
letting on the water, that he would feed us 
if we would not go. 

Gen. Howard. — What were you going 
to do at the dam? 

Antonio. — To ask the Mexicans to let 
the water run for six days. 

Gen. Howard. — What if they wouldn’t 
do it? 

Antonio. — Then we talked about cut- 
ting the dam; and the superintendent told 
us it was not right, — that the government 
had soldiers, and would not let us cut the 
dam ; but the government would feed us. 

Gen. Howard.—Is there any way by 
which you can have water every year ? 

Antonio. — It is impossible. Sometimes 
the river is dry; and now there are many 
dams above, and the country is full of 
ditches that are taking the water. We 
are thinking of taking out a ditch from 
Salt River, and bringing it across. 

Dr. Bendell.— Why did one of your 
chiefs with three hundred men go over to 
Salt River? 

Antonio. — I don’t know why, unless it 
is because they have had a ditch there for 
many years before there were any white 
men here. When the water failed here, 
they went over there again to make a crop. 

Gen. Howard. — How would you like 
to go and look at a country where there 
is good soil, and water enough ? 

Antonio. — How far is it? 

Gen. Howard. — Sixty days to go and 
come back. 

Antonio. — We shall be glad to go and 
look at it. 

Gen. Howard. — All right. When you 
are ready, tell Mr. Stout. Now about the 
Apaches. We are going to have a peace- 
meeting at Camp Grant. I want you to 
go, and take some of your men along. 

Antonio. — Yes, we will go; but I want 
a good many to go, — fifty or sixty. How 
are we going to get back ? 
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Gen. Howard. — That will be too many. 
You will have soldiers to go along. 

Antonio. — Well, I will take the cap- 
tains, and go. 

As to the condition of some at 
least of the Apaches, we have Dr. 
Towner’s statement. Dr. Towner is 
the Indian agent for the Colorado res- 
ervation, which is occupied by about 
seven hundred and twenty-five Mojao 
Indians, a band of Apaches. From 
his MS. report we take the follow- 
ing: 
® They are friendly and kind to their 
children, and don’t like to restrain them 
even enough to make them learn. I have 
heard the story of their being cruel to 
their old people; but, inquiring into the 
matter, I found it was not the case. They 
are very poor ; have only very little expe- 
rience in agriculture. They plant some 
corn, wheat, pumpkins, water-melons, &c. 
The ditch dug by Mr. Dent irrigates their 
lands, but only when the water in the 
river is high, They depend entirely 
upon high water. There are very few 
rains, — nothing to saturate the ground. 
I have been there since July, 1871; and 

have, from that time until now, seen only 
‘ one moderate shower. 

“ They are working pretty well for me, 
for pay. They also cut wood for the 
steamboats, which pay them three dol- 
lars per cord for it. But, upon the 
whole, they are most of the time idle. 
Nothing has ever been done by govern- 
ment to elevate them, except issuing to 
them food and some articles of clothing. 

“ They erect some kind of houses or rude 
huts for winter, made of poles and mud, 
generally without windows or floors. 
They build a fire at the entrance to cook 
and eat by, and have an opening at the 
top. In summer they live in simple 
shelters. 

“ They never have had any instruction 
in morals; seem to imagine that ali 
white men are without personal purity ; 
and wonder when they meet with those 
who do right. 

“T think good teachers, male and female, 
say a man and his wife, are needed to 
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teach the young, and help these poor 


people. 
“Tt takes nearly all my pay (fifteen 


hundred a year) to defray the expenses of 
living in this country. I have often been 
discouraged. I had not expected to find 
the Indians on this reservation so poorly 
off, so ignorant and degraded. What I 
have said respecting a teacher or teachers 
is very important.” 

Our readers have not forgotten 
the account of Gen. Grant’s Indian 
policy which we published last year. 
There are on the frontier thousands 
of men who are interested in its fail- 
ure, and who fill the papers with 
telegrams reporting its failure, as 
trustworthy as the lies which Mr. 
Reuter sent over Europe when his 
telegraphic despatches were dictated 
by men in the ‘interest of the rebel 
government, — as trustworthy, and no 
more so. Meanwhile these poor peo- 
ple in Arizona simply ask for more 
schools, more teachers, and better 
chances to become farmers. Their 
district is that assigned to Lutheran 
churches; and we cannot but believe 
that that church will be eager to meet 
wishes so modest and so reasonable. 

We hope to be able to give ac- 
counts equally satisfactory of Gen. 
Howard’s exertions in New Mexico. 





THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
HOLLAND. 


Tue reception of the Archbishop 
of Utrecht by the old Catholics of 
Germany has awakened an interest 
in the history of the little Church of 
the Netherlands which he represents. 
This little church finds itself suddenly 
placed in an important position in 
the Catholic world, at the very mo- 
ment when it seemed ready to perish. 
Mr. Reville has just now given a 
sketch of its history. 
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This little group of the faithful had 
been branded by the church at 
Rome, incorrectly, as Jansenists. 
They call themselves Oud Katholi- 
ken, — Old Catholics. They have an 
archbishopric established at Utrecht, 
with two bishops, one residing at De- 
venter, the other at Harlem; a semi- 
nary; and clergy sufficient to minis- 
ter to twenty-five parishes scattered 
over Holland, of which two-fifths of 
the population are Roman Catholic. 
Their number is not great, — scarcely 
six thousand souls; and, although held 
in respect, they hold so little place in 
the religious life of the country, that 
they were near being forgotten. 

It is their hierarchy, their episco- 
pate, that now renders them impor- 
tant. The Oud Katholiken of Holland 
declares that they are by no means 
in opposition to the Catholic Church: 
that, on the contrary, they are, in 
the full vigor of the term, the pre- 
servers of the national Catholicism of 
the Netherlands, such as it was before 
and since the Reformation ; that they 
never recognized the absolute sover- 
eignty of, the Roman See at the time 
when nothing separated them from 
the rest of Catholicity ; and they be- 
lieve that the evils that now afflict the 
Catholic Church have no other cause 
than the deviation from the principles 
from which they were the first to suf- 
fer. As to their episcopal hierarchy, 
they hold it as perfectly regular, ca- 
nonical, and irreproachable, under all 
ecclesiastical law; and there are not 
wanting theological authorities to sup- 
port their pretentions. 

Utrecht was the cradle of Chris- 
tianity in the Netherlands, —St. 
Trillebrand, who brought it thither 
at the end of the seventh century, re- 
ceiving the titles of Bishop.of Utrecht 
and Archbishop of Friesland. A 
spirit of independence is seen through- 
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out the history of this church,appear- 
ing first in its resistance, in the twelfth 
century, to the Mendicant orders, 
which came directly armed from the 
Holy See. Afterwards it showed a dis- 
position to mysticism: from this 
arose, for example, “The Imitation 
of Jesus Christ,” — not that it was 
composed in the Netherlands, as it is 
now known to be due to the solitary 
meditations of a monk of North Italy, 
named Gerson; but the book was 
transcribed and propagated by 
Thomas & Kempis, one of the friars. 

The great events of the sixteenth 
century brought about changes in the 
diocese of Utrecht. The pope con- 
ferred upon Charles V. the right to 
name its bishops, under the reserve of 
the approbation of the pope. This did 
not affect the interior censtitution of 
the diocese, as the chapter continued 
to designate the new dignitary for the 
choice of the emperor; and the tradi- 
tion of the church still holds its own. 
The bishops and priests, for example, 
recommended greatly the reading of 
the Bible, spite of the objections of 
the Mendicant monks, who, in terror, 
made the sign of the cross at sight 
of a printed Bible. They encouraged 
the use of the vulgar tongue in the 
church-services. The new forms: of 
ultramontane piety —such as the use 
of the rosary, the exalted worship of 
the Virgin, all theatrical pomp — were 
combated by the national episcopate 
as so many pernicious innovations ; 
but it was especially as innovations 
that they were repelled. At bottom, 
this clergy was eminently conserva- 
tive: it struggled with extreme en- 
ergy against the invasion of Prot- 
estantism, and aécepted with entire 
submission the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. 

But, as the events of the sixteenth 
century followed quickly one upon 
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another, Catholicism in the Nether- 
lands submitted to severe struggles. 
The Union of Utrecht did, indeed, 
secure to the Catholics of the Nether- 
lands the free exercise of their reli- 
gion; while the republic banished the 
monks and Jesuits, who were con- 
sidered as secret agents of Spain: but 
in 1580 the Chapter of Utrecht was 
deprived of all political rights, and 
its wealth given over to the national 
domain. 
worship was interdicted, though the 
number of Catholics still amounted to 
half of the population; but it was 
the poorer, more ignorant half, bow- 
ing humbly to the ordinances of gov- 
ernment, so long as they were not 
forced to declare themselves Protest- 
ant. All the vital force of the country 
had passed over to the Reform. In 
such a state, the position of the 
Netherland clergy was a perilous one. 
The result proved that the States were 
not their worst enemy ; and, after their 
victory over Spain, the Catholics were 
anew tolerated. But the Jesuits in- 
sinuated themselves into the coun- 
try; and from this period the Nether- 
lands episcopate has been stigmatized 
.as Jansenistic by the Jesuit camp. 
The court of Rome, on the represen- 
tation of the Jesuits, instituted a mis- 
sion in the Netherlands, under the 
authority of the Jesuits. 

In 1723 the Chapter of Utrecht 
nominated its archbishop, and notified 
Innocent XIII, respectfully, of its 
choice. Neither he nor his successor 
showed themselves disposed for com- 
promise; and the letter in reply to the 
reiterated notification pronounced the 
excommunication of the chapter and 
the new bishop. The schism was 
made. 

After this the Chapter of Utrecht 


took pains that all canonical formali- . 


ties should be punctually observed for 
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the installation of its archbishops: 
and regularly, each time that a new 
bishop was nominated, a notification 
of it was made to Rome in the most 
submissive terms; and not less regu- 
larly Rome replied to the notifica- 
tion by an anathema in due form. 
This anathema was read deferentially 
in the churches of the episcopate ; 
and this reading was followed by a 
protest from the clergy. 
But their position was not a fa- 
vorable one. Many of the Catholics, 
through fear of Romé, abandoned 
their own bishops, to range them- 
selves under the authority of the 
Jesuistic priests. At the time of the 
French Revolution, the little flock 
of Oud Katholiken in Holland 
amounted only to the number of six 
or seven thousand souls, which it has 
with difficulty been able to maintain 
till the present day. Still it has 
persevered, struggling with indomi- 
table tenacity; and in 1826 the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands recog- 
nized officially the titular bishops of 
Utrecht, Harlem, and Deventer. 
Since then, its church has con- 
tinued to vegetate, maintaining it- 
self, but unable to extend itself, — 
more and more forgotten. Every time 
that a new pope mounted the pontifi- 
cal chair, the little church saluted 
him humbly, demanding a new in- 
quest, and re-establishment in its 
rights: the reply was always a new 
anathema. Every time that a new 
bishop was throned in one of its dio- 
ceses, conformably to its constant tra- 
ditions, the church persisted wn inform- 
ing the reigning pope of the fact: 
a new anathema followed, and a new 
protest on the part of the excommu- 
nicated church. This ended by be- 
coming one of its special offices. 
Finally, in 1853, Pope Pius IX. be- 
lieved the time was come to establish 
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himself the episcopal sees suppressed 
by his predecessors; and he named 
directly bishops to these sees. The 
Oud-Katholiken Church was forced 
to see by its side competitors that it 
could only regard as usurpers. Their 
protest was energetic and touching, 
and gained for them from the Cham- 
bers of the Netherland Government a 
restriction of the dioceses of the new 
bishops. But all seemed over for the 
old Catholics of Holland: the church 
seemed to have passed into the posi- 
tion of a mere relic, the fossil re- 
mains of a period, and of a state of 
mind, forever disappeared. 

But, within a few months, the scene 
has changed; and circumstances quite 
unforeseen bring back anew to the 
church a lustre that seemed fading 
- away. And this unexpected renais- 
sance is due to the very ultramon- 
tanism that had triumphed over its 
ruins. The proclamation of the dog- 


ma of the Immaculate Conception had 
provoked a protest from the Archbish- 
op of Utrecht, which was translated 
into all languages, reminding the 
world that there was one Catho- 
lic church that refused to submit 


to pontifical dictation. The Coun- 
cil of the Vatican has never ren- 
dered it a greater service in offering 
a dogma to which not only the Church 
of Utrecht, but the old Catholics of 
Germany, refuse to subscribe. 

Every one knows that the trial is 
not yet finished: there is a powerful 
movement of re-action among the 
most enlightened and most fervent of 
the CatHolics. But what can the iso- 
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lated voices of priests or wise men 


avail against the imperious exigencies 
of Catholicrule? Bishops are needed 
to confirm the faithful, to consecrate 
with holy oil, and ordain the young 
priesthood. A simple fact, at first 
sight very insignificant, answers this 
question, — the existence of the Oud- 
Katholiken Church of Utrecht, with 
its regular episcopal hierarchy ren- 
dering it canonical legatee of all the 
powers inherent to episcopacy. 

As soon as the movement of the 
old Catholics in Germany made itself 
known, the Church of Utrecht entered 
into relations with it. At the Con- 
gress of Munich, in 1871, one of its 
delegates could speak German suffi- 
ciently well to explain the position of 
the Church of Utrecht. His words 
were met with applause; and a reso- 
lution was passed, declaring the full 
rights of the church hitherto excom- 
municated. This decree of the Con- 
gress at Munich has given the bishops 
of the Oud Katholiken in Holland 
an important position; and already 
has the archbishop been called upon 
to administer the sacrament of con- 
firmation, and to consecrate bishops 
in Germany, Bohemia, and Austria. 
No one can tell how far this move- 
ment will proceed on the theory: of 
apostolic succession. The old Cath- 
olic Church of Germany may well re- 
gard the existence of the old Catho- 
lic Church of Holland as the provi- 
dential arrangement for preserving 
unbroken the sacred line of descent 
from the apostles. 





[For “E. B, Wood,” named in the paper in our last number on “ Iron-Making in the West,” pp. 
490 and 491, should have been printed “E. B. Ward.”] 
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LETTER FROM VIRGINIA.—THE NEGRO VOTE. 


SEPT. 29, 1872. 

. . » As the central fact in the life of the freedman has been his emancipa- 
tion, it is not surprising that his political actions are based upon the idea of 
asserting his newly-found rights. The negro has acquired sudden possession 
of a political estate, the limits of which he sees to be vast, but ill-defined. His 
first care is to locate the boundaries, so as to include as much as possible. It 
is too soon to appeal to negro voters to consider the good of the whole people. 
They wish no harm to the community; but its welfare is, with them, a second- 
ary matter. The grand concern is, first of all, to see how many privileges 
can be grasped under the title of American citizens. They cling to and 
trust leaders of their own color who confound the interests of their race with 
their individual acquirements of office. So long as the Republican party has 
held out to these colored leaders the hope of office, the rank and file have 
been solidly Republican; and, as the opposite party cannot offer equal induce- 
ments, its chance of winning their votes will be small. 

But their allegiance is not to those leaders alone: it is to Republicanism, 
which they regard as the bridge that carried them over from slavery to free- 
dom. They will not suspect it of weakness or corruption. Criticism is hos- 
tility, reform is treason, and Sumner’s letter an idle wind. They will not 
trust the men who fought against their freedom, even when those men may 
be sincerely desirous of their good. They have formed a tolerably correct 
opinion of the average Southern politician, and are slow to intrust him with 
their privileges and prospects. They fear him even when bearing gifts. It 
is only to be regretted that they make so little discrimination among their 
own leaders ; although experience has shown that the unscrupulous negro 
politician, like any other, is likely to hang himself in time, if you give him 
rope enough. Colored voters are becoming shrewder in detecting selfish and 
wicked candidates. In some cases they have shown remarkable skill; as 
when, being in a minority in some counties of Virginia, they have nominated 
high-minded Southern gentlemen, and, with the aid of bolters from the regu- 
lar conservative nominee, have carried their ticket, and secured a true friend, 
although of the opposite party. 

The main body of negro voters is well-meaning; desires peace, and a chance 
to work; bears no ill will to old masters; and is a thick-and-thin supporter of 
the regular Republican candidate, whoever he is. But there is a class of 
noisy colored demagogues, fighting for place, jealous of every white man 
who holds office by negro suffrage, and, whether fitted or not, determined to 
have the highest places. They would build up a new phase of Know-Noth- 
ingism, and repeat the efforts of Freemasonry, offering of course, as an ex- 
cuse, the good of the people. The danger is, that the quiet, peaceable 
demeanor of the freedmen, which has won for them golden opinions on all 
sides, will give way before the appeals of these demagogues ; that their now 
honest efforts for what they suppose to be their rights will be perverted for 
the support of venality, and dangerous political and social combinations. 

It is the most pressing problem of our country, how most rapidly and safely 
to develop a conservative force in Southern society. There are appalling 
possibilities from the neglect of it. To the South this subject is of terrible 
significance. Popular education is advancing with a snail’s pace, but the 
ambition of bad men with gigantic strides. 

When a colored man buys a piece of land, he is not content till he has put 
up a good house: he becomes interested in and thoughtful of the general 
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welfare, and a safe and valuable citizen. But he cannot buy land without 
thrift, perseverance, and self-denial: these are possible, but not natural, to 
him. He expects to live by labor; but most are content only to live that, 
and nothing more. A minority, perhaps one-third, is composed of indus- 
trious, honest, enterprising people, who are getting ahead. ‘The general drift 
of the race will be determined by the measures taken for their improvement ; 
upon the amount and kind of education given to the boys and girls who are 
now growing up. The present generation was brought up in habits of labor 
that have not deserted them: but, in too many cases, the rising generation is 
serving no apprenticeship to industry ; there is a manifest tendency towards 
the lighter forms of labor, such as table-waiting and keeping barbers’ shops. 
As the success of emancipation will be, mainly, success of the negroes in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, the present state-of things warrants some 
anxiety, and makes imperative great efforts for a practical education of the 
race. The graduate of their common-schools should be filled with enthusiasm 
for getting a home for himself, ready to work for it, and trained to fill well 
the sphere he is to occupy.’ Only by a thorough elementary and industrial 
education of the freedmen can Southern society be saved from a great calam- 
ity, and a public sentiment that now has no existence be created in favor of 
political purity and reform. The newspaper will not, as now, be powerless; 
. and the ambition of selfish demagogues will be restrained. 

The efforts at enlightenment of the freedmen have, so far, amounted to but 
little. The Freedmen’s Bureau, out of its thirteen millions of dollars, ex- 
pended three and a half million only for educational purposes. The ex- 
hhausted Southern States could not do much; while Northern liberality 
expended about four millions. The total outlay, divided among nearly five 
millions of people, during a period of ten years, shows an annual outlay of 
less than a dollar for each teachable youth. Since emancipation, the negro 
child has had less than a tenth of the advantages enjoyed by the New-Eng- 
land child. So low was the starting-point, and so meagre has been the aid, 
that no considerable change has taken place. The real result has been a 
general mental quickening, a thirst for knowledge on the part of the young, 
and a desire for better things. The stolid contentedness of degradation has 
been broken up, and strong aspirations have been created. The lowly and 
often-despised labors of negro teachers have saved the country from the dis- 
asters that befell the West-India islands after emancipation by reason of 
neglect to furnish instruction when the ex-slaves were eager for it. There 
they relapsed into barbarism, commerce decayed, and wide-spread ruin broods 
over those islands. At the present time, some of the Southern States are 
providing by taxation for systems of schools. Virginia takes the icad in the 
good work ; and a universal system is only a question of time. 

The shortest and only practicable way of reaching the conscience of the 
negro, of rescuing him and his country from threatening dangers, is in the 
success of these school-systems; and, to make them effective and successful, 
there must be well-trained teachers, inspired by noble ideas of right and 
patriotism, who shall be ready to take their places in the State-schools as 
rapidly as they shall be needed, and through whom the vast political estate 
now held by the freedmen shall no longer be controlled by those who cannot 
read or write, nor directed by venal men unrestrained by public opinion. 

Unless strong efforts are made, the negro vote, now conservative of the fruits 
of the war and of national unity, a balance to the ignorant and corrupt 
white vote, and a guaranty of long ascendency of the principles we fought 
for, will in time become demoralized, — the instrument of base men, and dan- 
gerous to the stability of republican institutions. 8. C. A. 





